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PREFACE. 



The Author has little to say to the public by way of preface. 
All the sketches comprised in his yolnine, with one exception, 
have previously appeared in the columns of the Bradford 
Observer, and are to that extent already known. He may, 
perhaps, be permitted to express a hope that their publication 
in this form, wiU not be deemed a too-liberal construction of 
the favour with which they were received when they first 
appeared. 

London life has been sketched so lovingly and carefully 
by a host of admirable writers, that we seem to know it in 
every detail ; but the life of provincial towns, which equally 
deserves attention, has, in a great measure, been neglected. 
The Author has attempted, therefore, "according to his 
lights," to supply this deficiency, so far at least as regards 
one town in the North ; that town being the one whose life 
he best knows. 
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PHASES OF BRADFORD LIFE. 



SEEING THE PANTOMIME. 

It is related, that on tlie occasion of a celebrated tragedian 
performing at a country theatre, one of the members of the 
stock company, whose position was only one remove above 
that of the "supers," was entrusted with a part which required 
him to speak some three or four lines. He committed the 
lines to memory in due time, but was so overawed at the 
thought of having to deliver them before this great actor that 
when the night came, and he found himself standing on the 
stage face to face with the famous " star," instead of threaten- 
ing "a long and bloody war" in proper heroic style, as he was 
expected to do, he gasped and floundered helplessly about, and 
not a word could he utter. Everybody waited, the tragedian 
frowned, the prompter prompted, and, at last, driven to 
desperation, the poor fellow bawled out " There'll be a joUy 
row ! " and rushed from the stage. I remember, too, that not 
long ago, at one of those curious gatherings which the Welsh 
term an "Eisteddfodd," a prize was offered for the best original 
poem that should be produced by a Welshman in his own 
language. Only one young man, however, was able to get the 
muse to patronise the Welsh orthography, but to him the 
prize was awarded on condition that he read his poem before 
the assembled people. The unopposed candidate, manuscript 
in hand, mounted the temporary stage, but as soon as he had 
given one look at the vast audience, and made a vain attempt 
to open his lips, he turned and fled into his native oblivion. 
Either of these anecdotes will illustrate in some measure the 
feeling of trepidation with which I approach my self-imposed 
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2 SEEING THE PANTOMIME. 

task of depicting in words the appearance of onr theatre 
dnring the representation of the Christmas pantomime. 
Where is the man who would dare to propose the " disestab- 
lishment " of the pantomime ? Where is the man who would 
dare, in ever so faint a manner to protest against the petty 
larcenies of clown and pantaloon ? There exists no such 
monster. No ; we welcome our annual entertainment almost 
as much as we welcome our boys and girls home from school, 
and look forward to it with nearly as lively a sense of eager- 
ness as they do. Knowing all this, is it to be wondered at 
that I am somewhat abashed ? However, I will not run from 
my post, like the actor or the poetic Welshman, but just don 
my Fortunio's cap and look on with you at the performance, 
casting a glance now and again at my neighbours, as I pass 
to and fro amongst them, now in the pit with the small trades- 
men and smaller clerks, now in the boxes with the elite, now 
in the gallery with the gods. 

It is customary, I believe, in provincial theatres, to re-pro- 
duce some popular London burlesque of the past season, tack 
on to it a harlequinade, and bring it out as a grand new this- 
that-and-the-other pantomime. In our town we manage things 
differently at present. The name of the pantomime we are 
about to see to-night is "The Babes in the Wood," and 
although some of you old playgoers may have seen other 
pantomimes founded on the same pathetic legend, this one is 
entirely original and partly localised, for it is written by the 
manager himself. 

The house is crammed. Some restless individuals look at 
their watches, and give an impatient stamp ; it is time for the 
curtain to ascend. The stamping is infectious, so it spreads 
and heightens to a furious tramp, assisted by a whistle 
accompaniment from the gallery, and subsiding only as the 
members of the band start up from beneath the stage, and 
begin to twang, and scrape, and " see- saw " their instruments 
into tune. Presently the leader gives a double tap on one of 
the footlights, and the overture commences. It is a musical 
outline of the pantomime, a sort of whisper of what is to 
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SEEING THE PANTOMIME. 3 

<50ine, SO by ilie time the last of the well-known airs has been 
scampered through, and the overture is ended, the audience is 
attuned to the true pantomimic pitch, and ready to laugh at 
anything, or nothing. They have come purposely to laugh, 
and don't mean to be disappointed. There is no " George 
Bamewell" to leaden their spirits to-night ; we start oiffat once 
with the pantomime. The act drop quivers, the car of Thespis 
is coiled up, and discloses a Glade in Burleigh Wood, with 
foresters dancing and singing to the tune of the " Huntsman's 
Chorus," from Der Freischutz. This is a lively start, and I 
let my eyes wander over the pit. There is a cry of " Hats 
off ! " a demand which is readily complied with by all save 
one stoHd-looking individual who is seated in a central 
position, and is either deaf or defiant. " Will you take your 
hat off, please ?" is the polite request made to him by one 
gentleman. "No, I shant !" growls the obstinate one ; where- 
upon a stick and half an orange descend upon the hat from 
behind, and to avoid further attacks the obnoxious covering is 
taken off. A subdued titter runs round him as soon as his 
head is uncovered, for it proves to be much in the same condi- 
tion as Uncle Ned's in the song. Nearer the orchestra I 
observe Mr. Yardstick, the draper's young maii, with his 
sweetheart, letting his hand stray involuntarily to the top of 
her shoulders, as he endeavours, in soothing tones, to explain 
to her such of the puns as he has been able to comprehend 
himself ; but Mary Jane is obtuse, and cannot understand one 
for the life of her. " There, did you see that pun ?" I hear 
him say. Mary Jane evidently imagines puns to be some- 
. thing in the fruit line, for she looks about and exclaims, 
^* Which pum? Whereabouts?" Leave them alone; they 
are happy. Love can even excuse the non-appreciation of a 
pun. I observe, too, there are several young gentlemen 
standing — I cannot say lounging, for there is not room to 
lounge — at the sides of the. pit, who clearly wish us to infer 
from their swellish " get up " in point of collars, gloves, and 
moustaches, and from the aristocratic woodenness they have, 
by long study, been able to impart to their features, that they 
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4 SEEING THE PANTOMIME. 

are the usTial hdbituSs of the dress circle, and have merely 
stepped into the pit " for the fan of the thing." Of course ; 
how is it possible that pecuniary considerations could have 
anything to do with bringing such distinguished persons 
there? Mark, how they direct their opera glasses towards 
the young ladies in the dress circle, and hear how familiar they 
are with them. " See Polly Jarvis there in the front row ?" 
says one. " Yaas, bey jawve, down't she look jolly in that red 
cloak?" ** Charming!" "Quite a galaxy of beauty in that front 
row. Look at Miss Tweedale sitting in the left comer : what 
a contrast ! She'd look more at home behind an apple stall." 
Thus they continue their rein arks throughout the perform- 
ance, occasionally smiling blandly in the direction of the dress 
circle, to give us the impression (which they fail to do) that 
some one up there has recognised them. At first, I thought I 
discerned in these young gentlemen, certain shop countermen, 
whom I occasionally have dealings with, and, perhaps, if I 
were inclined to be severe, I might suggest that I was right,, 
and that they get their knowledge of the frequenter^ of the 
stalls from coming into contact with them across the counter '^ 
but pray don't let this impression of mine prejudice your 
minds against them. Don't tell me, in that incisive, sarcastic 
tone you know so weU how to use on occasion, that there is 
tinsel off the stage as well as on it. In the comer there, near 
the stage, stand two young fellows who are far more deserving 
objects of your satire. They have come there to have a fall 
view of the unlimited supply of " legs " which modem panto- 
mime provides ; they are offensive in their remarks, speak a& 
if they were on the most intimate terms with the different 
members of the carps de ballet, and as if champagne suppers at' 
the Victoria were their nightly experience. Now, I happen to 
know these hlasi individuals, and I am afraid that the ballet 
girl's character suffers more from the swaggering lies uttered 
by such men, within hearing of people who have no means of 
testing the truth of their statements, than from more open 
assailants. Fassons outre ! There are pleasanter things to look 
upon than these. Notice that little bright-eyed girl in the 
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SEEING THE PANTOMIME. 5 

fifth row as she sits with her tiny hands clasped, her head 
leaning against her father's shoulders, and gazes with innocent 
earnestness upon the stage. She thoronghly believes in all 
this fairy-like pageantry, feels the cruelty of the wicked uncle 
— all the more sensitive to it by reason of the sweet affection 
,which surrounds her own life — and sheds sympathising tears 
over the fate of the luckless babes. Tell me, ye denunciators 
of the stage, what evil influence will the performance have 
upon this little girl? To her it is as the realisation of a 
d|«am, the recollection whereof will long hover like an 
enchantment around her memory. Now, let us ascend to the 
gods, for they are assembled in full force to-night. Look at 
the iron bar that runs along the front of the gallery, and the 
closely packed faces resting upon it, making it look like a 
fitring of human heads. This string of heads is maraly made 
up of boys who, with their Saturday sixpences burning in 
their pockets, have been waiting and kicking at the doors for 
a couple of hours before opening time. They know all the 
performers well, and talk of them with a familiarity which 
would shock the tender nerves of some of our friends below. 
They never speak of the clown as such, he is simply " Charley 
•Groves," while the cruel uncle is " Ted Harris," and so on. 
One littie urchin has brought a penny trumpet with him, and 
•commands the admiration of his companions, by giving a' 
squeaking accompaniment to the different songs. There, sits 
A juvenile with his head bound up, and who in consequence 
dispenses with the use of a cap ; and there sits a hearty old 
woman with her market basket before her, — she probably in- 
tends buying the meat for her Sunday dinner on her way home. 
A young man stands near the top with a basket of oranges 
for sale. " Penny each," I hear him whisper, " Hod thi 
noise !" cries a voice, "hez'nt ta sold enew !" Then the said 
voice drops suddenly to an undertone, and says, " I saw him 
sell four baskets foil afore it begun." This voice proceeds 
from some envious person, clearly. Perhaps, from a green- 
grocer who has failed in business. Turning to the other side 
I perceive three tailors — ^tiailors are recognisable anywhere — 
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6 SEEING THE PANTOMIME. 

one is a Yorkshireman, the other two are " Oirish gintlemen."^ 
Long before the green baize was curtained up, these three 
men were engaged in a hot dispute upon a point of national 
honour. It began in this wise. Our Yorkshire friend had 
been asking the younger of the Irishmen if he had seen Peel 
Park yet, and having received an answer in the negative, had 
straightway proceeded to descant upon the beauties of the * 
place, assuring him that there was not a more lovely spot in 
the world. " Wat are ye talking about, man ?" exclaimed 
the senior Irishman, bristling up like a startled hedgehogs 
" it's no more to be compared wud Phaynix Park in Dobblin,'* 
than — ^than — git out wid ye, ye donkey !" "To the deuce wi* 
Phoenix Park !" says the Yorkshireman, " it's nowfc bud a 
gurt barren field !" Then ensues a long discussion upon the 
meaning of the word " barren," after which the two partisans 
endeavour to outsoar each other in glowing descriptions of the 
respective parks, the Yorkshireman adding the last feather to- 
the camel's back by declaring, with all the emphasis which a 
loud voice and clenched fists are capable of, that " there never 
was nowt to see in Phoenix Park but a lot of confounded 
soldiers cutting their confounded capers !" I believe he even 
used a stronger adjective than " confounded," but perhaps 
that word will not be objected to as a substitute. The »York- 
shireman's " clincher " had been dealt just as the drop went 
up, and now, as I look a second time at the three ninth- 
parts, they are intent upon the pantomime, but by the ominous 
scowl which I see lingering on the face of the Phoenix Park 
advocate, it is evident that the struggle will be resumed at a 
later part of the evening. Of course, in looking round, my 
eye meets with the inevitable infant in arms, which persists^ 
from time to time, in enlivening us with a squall. Yes, there 
it goes, in the midst of a dead hush. •* Tak that barn aht !"" 
growls a collier fi:om Adwalton way, who has come in hi» 
clogs. But the mother of the child begins to "Kitchy! 
Eatchy !" to it until she succeeds in calming it down, so the 
collier says no more. I pass on. Hallo ! There he is ! I 
tnought I should meet him by and by. Here is the oracle of 
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SEEING THE PANTOMIME. 7 

the gods, the little man who knows everything connected 
with matters theatrical. He was once principal " super " at 
the old theatre, and has at command some wonderful stories 
concerning his exploits during his long and arduous service. 
If asked the name of the greatest actress that ever appeared 
on the stage, he would as unhesitatinglj give the name of 
Mrs. Nunn, as he would give the name of Lorraine if asked to 
mention the greatest actor. He can tell you stories of being 
fired out of a cannon by the clown for more than one hundred 
nights in succession ; of leading whole armies of four soldiers 
to battle ; of being brutally murdered in lone forests during 
incessant flashes of rosin and repeated peals of block tin ; of 
drinking bouts with empty flagons at regal festivals; of 
fabulous amounts of stage money lost at gaming tables ; of 
standing sentinel over condemned prisoners ; of taking part in 
Irish wakes and English fairs ; or of being head waiter to kings, 
queens, and heroes innumerable. A wondrous man ! Stop, I 
hear the pleasant chirp of small voices, and turning to the 
stage, observe that it is thronged with children, dressed to 
represent the four seasons. This is a very effective scene ; let 
us try to discover what feelings it calls up. " Is'nt it grand?" 
"Don't they look bonny?" are expressions I hear in the 
gallery ; and I see a thin, emaciated, middle-aged woman 
sitting there with her face fuU of emotion. It is a face from 
which you would at no time expect a laugh ; still, it is not 
an unpleasant face, for despite shadows which sorrow and 
want have thrown upon it, it yet preserves the signs of 
departed beauty. A little girl, about nine years old, poorly 
clad and weak, sits at her side. It is her daughter. How the 
mother starts at the sight of the children in their gay and 
dazzling attire ! " Oh, mother, mother, there's our Mary !" 
cries the little girl, clapping her hands gleefully, and pointing 
to the stage. The poor woman's eyes fill with tears as she 
recognises her Mary amongst the stage fairies ; and I think I 
see one of the personators of winter look proudly up at the 
gallery as much as to say, " I can't see you mother, but I 
know you are looking at me." Who knows what privations 
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8 SEEING THE PANTOMIME. 

that little fairy has to nndergo at home ; perhaps there is a 
dmnken father who is a sad set-o£f against the love of her 
mother and sister ; and, perhaps, when she leaves the theatre 
it will be to return to an impoverished abode and scanty meals. 
I should like to follow her home, and find out that my £asicj 
had misled me. This gathering of innocence upon the stage 
forces tears to the eyes of more persons than the anxious 
mother in the gallery. I see in the dress circle, a snow- 
haired gentleman, whose eyes are beaded with tears as he 
gazes on the scene. These child-voices probably echo other 
child- voices, which, in years gone by, used to g^ve their music 
to his ears, and thus he comes to think of the past, and feel 
with redoubled pang the loneliness of the present. 

With the second scene we are introduced to the cruel 
uncle's abode, and here get the first glimpse of real panto- 
mimic fim. Hitherto there has not been a mask upon the 
stage, so that when the various tradesmen who have supplied, 
the uncle with eatables (apparently on credit), appear in 
character masks we at once forget the pathetic touches of the 
last scene, and rise to the rollicking level. " Kicks and no 
half-pence '* would have been a fit motto for this scene. The 
kicks seem to be much better appreciated' than the battery of 
puns which the uncle fires at the devoted heads of the trades- 
people. Yes, the meanest understanding is capable of appre- 
ciating the force of a kick, the quickest will sometimes be 
unimpressionable to a pun. When, however, the audience 
gets unmistakable hold of a pun or allusion, it makes amendst 
to some extent, for its neglect of others. Let the pun or- 
allusion come near home, let it touch on local ground, as in 
the cases of the references to Saltaire, and the poison of 
Bradford beck, and the laughter and applause become general. 

While this scene is being enacted, let me betake myself, good 
Fortanio, to the dress circle, and there observe the deport- 
ment and bearing of the occupants of the principal seats. The 
first person that claims my notice is Mr. Gottondorf, the 
German merchant, who has brought his fiimily to witness and 
ei^oy our English pantomime. Qood dinners, prosperous . 
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SBBIN0 THE PANTOMIME. 9 



tiines, and easy digestion haye cembined to make him a happy 
man. At heart he is as entirely anglicised, as if he had never 
43een or heard of *' Yaterland " in his life. Good luok attend 
him ! Behind the Cottondorfs sit Mr. Blnebag, the lawyer, 
and his wife — ^his head clerk, process server, and general 
factotnm, yonng Splntterink, has left a portion of his princely 
saJary of ten shillings a week at the ticket office, and now 
sits in the pit below, blissfully unconscious of his master's 
«ye being upon him. Near the Bluebags is a stout, inflamed, 
puggy little man, in all the magnificence of a white waistcoat, 
which serves admirably to show up the ruddiness of his visage, 
and the single tuffe of hair which sprouts from his otherwise 
bald head. This is Mr. Warpenwefb, the rich manufacturer, 
the self-made man, whose name is as a tower of strength to 
the merchants about town. He speaks in the broad Wibsey 
dialect to the people around him, thereby oflending the serene 
propriety of the Misses Tiffin, who sit near him. The Misses 
T. turn up their noses disdain^illy every time he gives vent to 
-a loud guffaw; but, you see, they have not the honour of his 
4usquaantance. If they had it would be different. 

While I am taking these mental notes the pantomime pro- 
ceeds ; the " hey ricketty barlow " song is sung, and the 
babes come on and introduce us to a second instalment of the 
pathetic ; then the uncle and his barbarous servant Oorgona 
arrive, and compound the poisonous bowl. When that has 
been duly administered, they bear away the two innocents 
with the intention of privately despatching them — ^an intention 
which, thanks to the combined efforts of the virtuous charac- 
ters, is, in the end, completely defeated. The enchanted 
willows — ^a very good pantomime effect — comes next, followed 
by " The peerless pool, the home of the Diyads," where we 
make the acquaintance of the Bear — certainly the most 
•complete impersonation of the night. I would recommend 
Ursa Major, after the pantomime is over, to engage himself to 
Mr. Manders or Mrs Wombwell; their menageries would 
a.fford wide scope for the development of his genius. Leav» 
ing our grizzly favourite to slouch about in the snow, to 
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10 SEEING THE PANTOMIME. 

devour the villanons Gorgona, and to weep with the babes, let 
us endeavour to form some estimate of the characters of the 
people sitting in the side boxes. The most noticeable persons 
here are two young Germans, who persist in talking in tones 
loud enough to be heard in the pit, notwithstanding the 
firequent appeals from the occupiers of the adjacent seats for 
silence. Our faith in the politeness of foreigners is somewhat 
disturbed by this unseemly exhibition. Were they in the 
gallery it would be a clear case of "throwing over." The 
side boxes are favourite resorts of certain downy-cheeked fast 
young gentlemen, who come there because of the opportunities 
afforded them for *' ogHng." Several young sprigs of swell- 
dom are congregated here to-night ; youths for the most party 
whose present ambition soars to no higher dignity than the 
possession of a pair of neat moustaches, and to be on speaking 
terms with the ladies of the ballet. There is a sprinkling of 
more sedate personages, however, seated here; for instance,^ 
there are Mr. Lancet, the surgeon, and his three boys ; there 
is Miss Crossgrain, the maiden lady, who, despite her prayer- 
meeting proclivities, contrives to break through the barrier of 
her severity for once in the year ; there is young Choker, the 
clergyman's son, standing in the shade lest some of his father's 
congregation should be present and notice him ; and there is 
Mr. Chicory, the grocer — ^his business eye detects several of 
his customers amongst the audience whose bills are yet 
unsettled, causing him to neglect the performance with think* 
ing of the cutting salutations he will give them when they 
next enter his shop. 

There are also two gentlemen whom I had nearly missed ;. 
they come so often to the theatre that they almost seem a 
portion of the fixtures. I allude to Mr. Damon Logwood, the 
dyer's son, and his friend, Pythias Furnace, the young iron- 
master. Both have been a few weeks in the Yoluntoers, sa 
they affect a military demeanour, keeping their eye-glasses 
firmly fixed, and knitting their brows in most tyrannical sort. 
When a youngster from the gallery shouts, "How are ye gettin*^ 
on, Captain P" I know that one of these gentlemen is alluded 
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to, but they are impervious to such remarks, and look as 
if nothing short of a red-hot cannon ball could make them 
budge a single inch. They are season ticket holders ; don't 
let them frighten you, they are most inoffensive gentlemen. 

Presently our attention is drawn to the stage again to wit- 
ness the transformation scene unfold its magnificence little by 
little until it matures into full-blown splendour beneath the 
" refulgent rays " of the coloured lights. 

" Hallo ! here we are again ! " and clown and pantaloon 
come tumbling in. Then a change comes over the spirit of 
the scene, and from fairy realms we drop down into the open 
street. The band strikes up its " hurry skurry " strain, and 
all is bustle and confusion. Clown reigns triumphant over 
everybody, taking outrageous liberties with sweeps, swells, 
costermongers, and poHcemen. What would a harlequinade 
be without its policeman ? He is bonneted, shot at, kicked, 
and even boiled, but survives through all. Bereft of the 
policeman, pantomine would lose one of its strongest powers,, 
clown his principal butt. After all, we must admit that the 
harlequinade gives us the greatest fun, and knowing this, we- 
are almost tempted to join in the cry that has so long gone 
forth for the legitimate drama, and make it into a duet by 
calling for the restoration of the legitimate pantomime. Shade 
of Grimaldi ! what would our forefathers think of pantomime 
as they knew it in the good old days of "Mother Goose,"* 
having dwindled to three sfiort scenes, appended and subordi- 
nated to a long burlesque opening ? 

At last the red hot poker is set aside, the policeman is 
finally chased off, the last jump is jumped, and the green baize 
seals up the pantomime until another night. While the clown 
is washing the paint from his face, and the dancers are 
exchanging their fleshings for everyday garments, we " home- 
ward trudge our way," over-hearing the good-humoured 
criticisms of such of the theatre-goers as pass us. One 
remarks that ,this year's pantomime is, as far as regards the 
writing of it, a better one than the Bed Riding Hood of last 
year ; another tells us that it is not so good, that there i» 
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12 SEEING THE PANTOMIME. 

nothing in it to compare with the last year's water&ll scene ; 
— ^this gentleman represents modem realism; he would be 
rapturous at seeing a few bucketMs of water trickling down 
a painted stage cascade, while he would pass unnoticed the 
loveliest scenes of Nature. Most of the people, howerer, are 
engaged in lively descriptions of particular scenes or tricks, 
all are in the best spirits ; and for the sakes of the lovers of 
innocent mirth and all future juveniles, let us hope that the 
great institution of Pantomime may long continue its hold 
upon public favour. 
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AT A SUBSCRIPTION CONCERT. 

That mtisic possesses cliarms beyond those doubtful ones of 
soothing savage breasts, softening rocks, and bending knotted 
oaks, which Congreve wrote about, no frequenter of the Sub- 
scription Concerts at our St. George's Hall will, I think, deny. 
I am going to one to-night. If you have an ear for music, or 
an eye for beauty, come with me and be enthralled. 

Some minutes before the time at which the concert is 
advertised to be commenced, I alight from my vehicle at the 
grand entrance. Probably you would Hke to be informed what 
description of vehicle it is that I have come in, but, instead of 
satisfying your curiosity, I will leave you, according to the 
charity of your hearts, to imagine it to be anything you please, 
from a close lamp-eyed carriage, drawn by a couple of spank- 
ing greys, down to a common hansom cab. I observe a long 
chain of conveyances in the rear of mine, waiting to unlink 
one by one, as they draw up to the entrance. Stepping 
through the doorway, I cast a hasty glance at the crowd of 
lookers, on standing upon the opposite causeway, and liken 
ihem to hungry men sniffing at the door of a cook's shop. If 
I were a millionaire, — which, under the existing mode of dis- 
tributing property I have small likelihood of ever being, — 1 
think I should buy a hundred gallery tickets some night, and 
dole them out amongst these hangers on. I ascend the grand 
staircase in company with various members of our local 
** quality," and listen to the " airy nothings " exchanged 
between them as we press on to our seats in the stalls. A 
mingled sense of timidity and pride creeps over me as I 
become conscious of the various combinations of life and 
beauty which surround me. For a moment, I fancy myself to 
be introducing a disturbing element into the room, but I soon 
settle into my seat, and, beconung part and parcel of the 
general spectacle, am enabled to look cabnly round upon 
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the animated scene before me. "Sometliing to see, by 
Bacchus, something <fco hear!" as Robert Browning sings. 
It seems as if there had been a universal struggle amongst 
the ladies to outdress each other, and that now thej are 
presenting themselves for the judgment of the people. 
Yes, if in our smoke-hued town we can show little in the 
way of rank, we have, as is here proved, no end of fashion, 
besides a goodly sprinkling of what we are accustomed to call 
" nature's noblemen*,'' men who in addition to knowing how to 
make wealth know how to dispense it, and who likewise have 
never any scruples about settling their wives' and daughters' 
milliners' bills. Were I possessed of the artistic and sagacious 
eye of a court dressmaker, or of the descriptive ^powers of a 
writer in Le Follet, I might hope to dazzle you with accounts 
of the dress and finery of the fair divinities around me. I see 
them blooming in attire of every tint and shade of colour, and 
crowned with chignons of every shape and size, — the frizzed, 
the crimped, the padded, the rolled ; relieved here and there 
with a mermaid-like stream of tresses, or a gentle flutter of 
ringlets flowing beneath. But with the mysteries and intrica- 
cies of female costume I claim not to be acquainted. I can 
describe neither Grecian bends nor Roman curves, pelerines 
nor paniers, basques nor jupons. Enough for me to revel in 
the loveliness which is the result of these fashionable appli- 
ances, to look upon the beaming faces of the wearers ; they 
alone constitute the sunshine of the assembly. Still I can 
divine little patches of shadow interspersed even here. There 
is connubial incompatibility as well as connubial felicity, sour- 
ness as well as sweetness, ugliness as well as beauty. There 
are damsels of all degrees ; the flirty, the demure, the saucy, 
the giggling, the sad ; there are suspicious jnothers-in-law and 
-confiding daughters, " eligible " young gentlemen and con- 
firmed bachelors. For all that, sunshine prevails over shadow, 
and it is only by rigid scrutiny that the latter can be detected. 
At present I try to extricate myself from this vast maze of 
glitter, the better to prepare myself for the coming treat ; so 
I let my eye wander over the building. It is sparkling 
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with ligtt, and filling in every part. It is a place full of 
delightful memories. Within these walls have been heard the 
famous voices of Grisi, Jenny Lind, Titiens, Patti, Nillson, 
Alboni, Clara Novello, and our own Mrs. Sunderland; of 
Mario, Giuglini, Lablache, Santley, and (on the one or two 
occasions he has not been prevented by indisposition) Sims 
Beeves. Within these walls Charles Dickens has related the 
«tory of Scrooge's conversion, and thrilled us with his histrionic 
pictures of the deaths of Bill Sykes and Nancy. Here innu- 
merable companies of Original Christy's Minstrels have 
serenaded ; military bands discoursed martial strains ; political, 
temperance, religious and social orators held forth upon their 
pet grievances, abusing this and denouncing that, though 
rarely forgetting to glorify themselves. Here English Opera 
has bravely striven against its foreign rival ; the legitimate 
drama against the absurdity called " sensationalism," aided by 
actors of such celebrity as Kean and Phelps. Here, too, has 
read Macready, the last of the tragedians of the old school. 
It would be easy to conjure up a thousand interesting associa- 
tions connected with this hall, young though it is as a building ; 
bat this is not what I have set myself to do : my task is to 
relate what I see and hear to-night. 

This is the fifth concert — the last but one — of the season. 
We are to have Mr. Charles Halle and his "full band of 
seventy performers," with Miss Katherine Poyntz as the only 
vocalist, and Madame Norman Neruia, the lady violin player, 
for solo business. This does not sound quite so grand as the 
announcements that used to be made to us in regard to the 
Triennial Festivals, but it is a satisfaction to know that it is a 
far more sensible one. Who would exchange a season of Sub- 
scription Concerts for a Triennial Festival ? Not many true 
lovers of music, I think. But we must turn our eyes towards 
the orchestra now, for the members of the band are climbing 
into their places in front of the sleeping organ. It is truly an 
international band; giving us specimens of the plain Mr., the 
erratic Monsieur, the phlegmatic Herr, and the ardent Signer, 
with a corresponding variety of faces. Most of them, how- 
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ever, in appearance, conform themselves to that of tihe tradi- 
tional mnsician ; that is, they wear their hair combed straight 
behind their ears, have heavy monstaches, and whiskerless 
cheeks. It is at once apparent that they are professionals. 
They are good-hmnonred, confident and easy; while the amateur 
is generally serions, anxious and fidgetty. Afber a few minutea 
devoted to the usual donkey-concert of tuning, Mr. Hall6 makes 
his appearance, receives several '^rounds of applause,'' and 
modestly assumes the b^ton. Hush ! he raises his hand, the 
performers fold their arms tenderly about their instruments^ 
and it only needs one wave of the conductor's wand, and 
" music's matchless spell " will " thrill from nerve to nerve." 
Opera glasses are lowered for a moment ; the ladies cease their 
bird-like prattle, and, while the house is under the spell of 
silence, the soft, opening strains of Weber's overture to Oberon 
rise from the orchestra. The poetry of sound seems to have 
touched the poetry of the soul in this first swell of music, for 
everyone seems more or less entranced. Miss Belinda Smirker 
has given up making eyes in the direction of the three dis- 
engaged young gentlemen who happen to be seated within 
eye-shot of her ; the two elderly gentlemen in front of me — 
well known commercial magnates — have ceased to discuss the 
different aspects of the ballot question ; and the gallery swells 
have stopped their noisy promenading. As the overture pro- 
ceeds, I become aware of the presence of an immense number 
of musical amateurs. They are easily picked out. For the 
most part, they set their eyes ceiling- wards, lean back in their 
seats, press their finger-tips tenderly together before them, and 
nod time with their heads. They close their eyes, as if blinded 
with rapture, whenever a passage of surpassing sweetness or 
dexterity is executed, and frown and bite their nether lips 
whenever they consider the performers to have made a hitch. 
Lady amateurs, though, are rarely so enthusiastic, or so lost to 
appearances, as to let their musical knowledge show itself by 
any more marked eichibition than the beating of time with 
their fans or programmes. Some of these amateurs may be 
worth a few lines of description : let us examine one or two of 
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ihem more closely. In one of the front seats sits Mr. Meph 
Sqneakheim, a German gentleman, whose musical ability has 
been much admired on occasions when he has turned over the 
leaves for certain piano-playing young ladies. He has the 
reputation of being a superb violinist ; so superb indeed that 
ordinary amateur gatherings are not sufficiently important 
to tempt him forth with his much boasted Cremona. I once 
heard it whispered, though, that he could not play the Old 
Hundred for his life; but I look upon this merely as the 
calumny of a jealous rival, and think it amply answered by the 
abstruse criticisms he makes so loudly from time to time during 
the evening. Now you may hear him complain that there is 
"not body enough of tone," now that "there is not soul 
enough" thrown into the movement, that "the pizzicato 
passages are not sharp enough," or that there is a deficiency 
of something else. Over there, is young Belltinkler, a foreign 
correspondent in one of the Grerman houses. He can play any 
instrument, from a picco fco a double bass, sing anything yon 
like to name, from " Sally come up," with banjo accompani- 
ment, to a vocal setting of the shadow dance music from 
Dinarah. He is a handsome fellow, with a perpetual, devil- 
may-care smile on his lips, and a flicker of wickedness in his 
eyes ; he is the pet of evening parties, and the aversion of all 
mothers with marriageable daughters, for, you see, besides 
having a mild Don Juan sort of reputation, he is what might 
be termed, in the matrimonial market, a human returned bill, 
marked " no fortune.*' In what are called the patrons' stalls I 
notice Mr. Loosedigits. He prides himself upon being a most 
dexterous pianist, and the only man that could puzzle Blind 
Tom. In the pit I see an old member of the Festival Choral 
Society, one who sang with them in the days of their strength, 
ere the spirit of dissension had made a discord of their voices. 
Next him sits, with folded arms, a former leader of the original 
Choral Society. Before the concert commenced these two 
had been having an entertaining chat about the days wh^n 
" Joe Coates," " Jack Masser," and other local singers were 
amongst them : and really there must be something intensely 

B 
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enjoyable in the remembrance of those " days of old," for their 
eyes sparkle with merriment, and they seem to drink in the 
music they are now listening to, as' if it, too, was a part of the 
past. Two other amateur specimens " swim into my ken." 
Both are in the gallery, and both strongly intent upon the 
performance. [I hope I am not trespassing the rules of stall- 
etiquette by glancing aloft ; I shall go up there by and by.] 
One of these is an overlooker, the player of the thirteen- 
barrelled French horn in Blobsworth's band. His cheeks, 
with much blowing, have become puffed; his hair seems to 
have retired far into the interior of his crown ; and his neck to 
have been absorbed in the development of his cheeks. His 
attention is solely concentrated upon the music of the wind 
instruments. Fiddles he regards as effeminate playthings not 
worth notice : " brass is the thing either for the ear or the 
pocket," is his favourite saying. The second of these gallery 
specimens is a singer in the Band of Hope Union ; he has five 
children, all Band of Hope singers ; they practise the latest 
cold water ditties together at home every night. He firmly 
believes his eldest daughter will turn out a Jenny Lind, 
founding hia belief upon the fact that she is often heard sing- 
ing, in the most pathetic and skilful manner, while asleep, the 
famed song of " We'll wallow in cold water." He has brought 
her purposely to hear Miss Poyntz in order that she may 
gather some good points from her. 

The opening overture finishes, and presently Mr. Ollivier 
leads in the vocalist of the night. She carries a bouquet in 
her hand, a fact which makes one remark the absence of these 
lovely attractions from our gay assembly. There is a middle- 
aged gentleman, Mr. Baspish, seated not far from me, to whom 
Miss Poyntz's first song i^ a source of considerable irritati<nL 
I may tell you that he is a gentleman of superior business 
capabilities, but of woeful ignorance educationally. The cause 
of his irritatkm lies not in Miss Poyntz's singing, but in the 
words she uses ; he objects to them because they are '* Italian 
baMerda6h." "What does she mean with her forge amor f^ 
he asks of his wife in an injured tcNpie ; adding, " We might as 
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well have a cat mewing for any sense we can get out of it." 
His daughter blushes and hopes nobody has overheard him. 
The song is well received, however, in spite of Mr. E*aspi$h, 
and Mr. Ollivier conducts the singer to the inner sanctum— 
where Mr. E». supposes she has gone to a feed of macaroni-'— 
amidst warm applause. 

What an enviable man is Mr. Ollivier ! Upon his p,rm have 
hung all the celebrated ^nW donne of our generation ; he has 
exchanged smiles with them aU; he has hob-a-nobbed wiUi all 
our renowned tenors, baritones, and bassos, not to laention a 
host of minor people of whom our musical world can hardly 
deign to take notice. Any young fellow who happens to fall 
.violently in love with one of the numerous ladies whom it is 
Mr. OUivier's good fortune to escort to and from the stage, 
might, if he were of a poetic turn, break out into an apos- 
trophe, a la Romeo, and exclaim, sotto voce, " Oh that I were 
the left sleeve of Mr. Ollivier's coat, that I might feel the 
touch of her soft hand, <fcc., <fcc." I repeat, Mr. OUivier is an 
unviable man ! His suave manner and bland smile never leave 
bim ; he shows not the remotest shadow of " a temper." Who 
ever saw him ruffled ? I never did, although I once saw him 
upset; but that was merely on the occasion of the little 
wooden balustrade at the entrance side of the orchestra, upon 
which he was leaning, giving way and letting him down. A 
lady was singing at the time whom he was waiting to bear off. 
He jumped to his feet, however, with oat-like agility, gave a 
reassuring smile to the audience, and was able to applaud and 
lead off the singer at the close of her song. What stories Mr. 
Ollivier could tejl ! Could he not he prevailed upon to write 
a book of reminiscenoes ? 

When Mr. Ollivier returns with Madame Norman Neruda 
,on hifi arm, attired in a rich robe of purple velvet, connois- 
jeurs prick their ears, and young ladies become gushing ; the 
former moved by the expectation of brilliant music, the latter 
by the sight of a sumptuous dress. While the graeeM 
instrumentalist gives us such a delicious ebb and flow c^ 
^mellow sweetness as only the violiu in the hajids of a njfusterly 
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interpreter can give, she is compared with Ernst, Joachim, 
and other distinguished fiddlers, and, although the shades of 
criticism she is thus subjected to are various, they are never 
wholly to her disadvantage. Our local dilettanti become 
enthusiastic as the player proceeds, and, when she arrives at 
the last note of her concerto, burst forth into boisterous 
applause. "Splendid!" "charming!" " de-Hghtful !" are 
ejaculations I hear mingled with the hand clappings. My 
friend Judkins even bestows the warmest possible tribute of 
approval upon the performance by remarking that " It'll do," 
and if Judkins says " it'll do" you may safely assert it will do 
very well. I really believe if Judkins were to come into a 
large fortune to-morrow, such is the calmness of his disposi- 
tion, that he would express no higher appreciation of his luck 
than " It'll do." Have we not all got a Judkins amongst our. 
friends ? 

When the lovers of classical music have had their ears 
tickled for about half an hour vrith Beethoven's Symphony 
(No. 5 in C minor), we come to a halt of fifteen minutes, 
during which time a large portion of the gallery occupants go 
out either " to do a beer" or take a breath of air ; while the 
stall people engage themselves in the interchange of cour- 
tesies. Young Belltinkler passes over to the opposite side^ 
shakes hands with several smirking damsels, and gives them 
such a broadside of witticisms that it is with the utmost 
difficulty they are able to deport themselves with their cus- 
tomary seriousness during the rest of the evening. Mr. 
Buffer, a prominent member of the Town Council, goes up to 
Mr. Duffer, another member of the Council (not a prominent 
one), greets him heartily and wheedles him into a promise of 
voting in favour of a motion which he (Buffer) intends to 
make at the next Council meeting, the object of which will be 
to get two new flagstones put down in Poole Alley. Over 
yonder, Mr. Harry Bejabers, the Irish curate, has joined Mr. 
Squeakheim, and they are discussing the respective merits of 
Verdi, Gounod, and Offenbach, as composers, much to the 
disadvantage, it would appear, of the composer of the Grand 
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Duchess. Bejabers pronoxinces for Verdi, Sqneakheim for 
Gounod, and when, at last, they appeal to a jonng lady sitting 
before them (Gnlietta Gentian) as arbitress, she astonishes 
the pair of them by at once setting Offenbach on the pedestal 
of honour. 

I jnst take another rapid survey of my neighbonrs, before 
divesting myself of my white kids, covering up my world- 
withont-end swallow-tail in a wrapper, and betaking myself 
to the gallery for a short inspection. I glance at the elderly 
dame in orange and black, who fancies herself still able to 
oxitshine most of our younger belles ; at Miss Lofty, who 
'' goes into herself" (like Hans Breitmann before he made a 
boem) and keeps there, in order to preserve her dignity. She. 
is an ancient belle, fast growing mouldy for want of a ring, 
for, you see, she is in possession of neither of those favourite 
matrimonial passports, '* money" and "good looks." I nod to 
Blatcherton, the lack-a-daisical dandy of dawdling speech, 
who always sbeaks through his dose ; I smile at the lady, fat, 
ugly, and forty, who, with spectacled severity, proclaims , her- 
self an advocate of the rights of woman ; and laugh to observe 
the hard trials to which some of our local political leaders are 
subjected. How bravely they mask their sneers and indigna- 
tion with smiles,— directed, of course, against their opponents.' 

By the time I reach the gallery, Mr. Hall6 is at the piano, 
going through a Rondo of Mendelssohn's, so I have to tread 
softly lest I disturb the earnest listeners whom I see here. ' 
After Mr. Halle has retired I put myself in a position for 
observing the gallery audience, and hearkening to their 
remarks. I see urbane shopmen, German warehouse clerks — 
a vivacious race — milliner flirts, unobtrusive mill girls, and 
economical tradesmen. In the gross, they are quite as atten- 
tive to the concert as the friends I have left below, but their 
criticisms assume a bolder form. For instance, I hear one 
person remark that to look at the gentlemen in the stalls one 
would think that all the hotel waiters in the West Biding had 
been called in, there is such an array of white neckcloths and 
BwaJlow-tails. Another wonders " hah monny o' them thear 
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dahn jonder could pay twenty shillin' i* t' pahnd if they wot 
wun up to-mom." Two or three young fellows standing on 
one of the side seats are busily engaged in discussing other 
amusements, for I hear them allude to Arthur Lloyd, Pullan'gr, 
and the Pantomime. In the front west gallery I recognise the 
secretary of the " Society for the Protection of Afflicted Con- 
sciences.'* He is a morose individual, who has come here to 
collect materials for an address he is about to deliver to- 
morrow night at the Bedlam Street School-room in denuncia- 
tion of amusements. 

I notice much disappointment in the faces of musical ama- 
teurs during the singing of "Where the bee sucks,** the 
opinion being clearly that Mr. Sullivan's setting of Shake- 
speare's song is much inferior to that of Dr. Ame. While 
Schubert's "Air de Ballet" is being performed by the 
orchestra, the German warehousemen and friends begin a 
stamping accompaniment, which must be highly entertaining 
to their less excitable brethren. 

As the orchestra commences the last piece — ^the jubilanfc' 
"Wedding March" from Mendelssohn's Midsummer Ntghfi 
Dream music — there is a stir; the young ladies in the stalls 
pull their cloaks closer round their shoulders, sighing as they 
do so; their male friends prepare to escort them to their 
carriages, and there arises a steady tramp of footsteps of per- 
sons leaving the gallery. It is vain to attempt to stop them 
by crying "Hush!" Mr. Ollivier himself would hardly be 
able to get them to desist. So the noise increases until the 
band ceases to play altogether. Then I pass slowly out with 
the crowd, down the stone steps into the stony street, into the 
damp and the cold. As I walk on, I catch a glimpse of ftiU- 
dressed, opera-cloaked fair ones shivering within the door- 
ways, and of parents, husbands and brothers running to and 
fro amidst the clatter of horses' hoofs, searching for John 
Thomas or Jarvy. I gain my own chariot at last, and with 
the " Wedding March '* ringing in my ears, am borne off to 
my abode in— ah, well ; I will not let you ftirther into my 
confidence at present. Gfeod night ! 
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During my sannterings about town, my curiosity has often 
tempted me to explore what are regarded by dwellers in spacious 
street and commodious habitations as forbidden regions ; but 
these explorations have seldom led me into localities of more 
uninviting aspect than the Irish colony of Silsbridge Lane, 
and its dirty tributaries. I have trodden the Lane's uneven, 
puddly way, xmder various circumstances and at varioua 
hours ; in the company of policemen, of devout Catholics, of 
believers in Fenianism, of Irishmen blunderingly jovial, and 
Irishmen intelligent and communicative, and, many a time, 
alone. I have inhaled its sickly atmosphere — fragrant of red 
herrings, onions, and steaming potatoes — ^by night and by day. 
I have sniffed those offensive exhalations which, though 
unknown to residents in salubrious districts, and also (the 
continuance of the nuisance would lead us to infer) to sanitary 
iaspectors, are wafted about the narrow streets that lie here- 
about, and amongst their poverty-stricken denizens like 
noxious clouds. Having done all this — often returning homer 
in a fit state for fumigation — I think I am, to some extent, 
entitled to give testimony as to the manner in which these* 
people " live and move and have their being," To do this will- 
be the object of the present paper. It would not suit me to 
attempt to call up the historical associations of the neighbour- 
hood (if there be any), nor to weary you with the maunderings 
of old inhabitants (supposing any such exist) ; nj "mission" 
is to speak of things as they are, not as they were, or may be 
in the days of the millennium ; not of what Jack Noakes or 
Barney Brallaghan saw ** when they were boys together," but 
of what I, your humble servant, Saunterer, saw in the year of 
grace 1870. 

Come then, let us take a Saturday night peep at the "bould 
pisantry," and note how they demean themselves in the tents 
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of their enemies, the despotic, misgoyeming English. The 
first thing that strikes the adventurous stranger is, that they 
are intensely noisy. They are boisterously so to-night. The 
Celt is an effervescent animal when in possession of a week's 
wages, so that it behoves one to tread gingerly, and to be 
cautious in one's utterances in order to avoid a broken head. 
Two policemen are standing, sentinel-like, at the entrance to 
the Lane, and we meet two more walking together further 
down. "We thSank our stars we are not policemen. At the 
tops of courts and alleys stand groups of persons who have 
crept out to get a breath of air, or a glimpse of passing life. 
At the top of one of the narrowest of the alleys, I observe a 
boy in clogs performing a single step dance, while a companion 
whistles the College hornpipe for him, and others look on 
admiringly. A few steps ftirther on, a disciple of one of the 
low music halls is singing a comic song to the delight of a lot 
of giggling girls ; and, within another few yards, two old men, 
oblivious of their surroundings, are engaged in sympathetic 
invective ; they are, doubtless, venting the bitterness of their 
spirits upon the Saxon invader of their native isle. There in 
much drunkenness and squalor to-night^ much hot temper and 
joviality; much to make you laugh, but more, I fear, to make 
your heart ache. Look at those ancient-looking children with 
shoeless feet and pinched faces, as they stand shivering against 
the wall, glancing, now and again, longingly yet hopelessly, 
at the eatables exposed in the shop window opposite. Look 
at that meagre-faced woman, wandering about the Lane with 
a baby in her arms; entering beershop after beeershop in 
search, perhaps, of a drunken husband, from whom she is 
anxious to rescue a portion of his earnings for the wants of 
home. Every now and then a woman passes us, carrying a 
large bundle, having the appearance of rolled up bedclothes. 
These bundles, it is hinted to us, contain some articles of 
dress, which have just been snatched from the pawn shop, 
to assist in asserting their wearers' claim to Sunday respect- 
ability, but which will have to be re-deposited with one or 
other of the numerous '* uncles" about town on Monday 
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morning, or the weekly supply of potatoes may possibly not 
be forthcoming. Frowning yonng Ishmaelites hang about the 
road, looking yicions and mfiianly; and we are somewhat 
relieved to hear the policemen request them to move on as we 
approach, and to see them disappear, with a growl, into the 
darkness of a court. As we pass a noisy beerhouse, a great, 
strong- voiced fellow rushes out into the middle of the street 
with a wild " Hurroo !" sounding, at first, like the signal for a 
general sweeping of the thoroughfare, but being, in fact, only 
the rough prelude to a patriotic song which he forthwith 
strikes up, instead of striking us down. 

The shops, we observe, are characteristic of the people, dingy 
and dilapidated. The lights they bum are either very feeble, 
or the windows so thickly crusted with dirt that their rays 
are impotent to strike through them. It must be the latter, 
I think, for when we come to the windowless shop of the 
greengrocer, it is like passing into a gleam of sunshine in 
comparison. No ; I hold the Gus Company guiltless ; for here 
are revealed as distinctly as if they were exposed in Darley 
Street or the Green Market, vast heaps of potatoes, onions, 
and herrings, with all their dirt and greasiness clearly visible. 
The proprietor and his assistant are busy exchanging these 
commodities for coin of the realm. " Good sale and ready 
money, large profits and quick returns," is expressed in their 
ruddy faces ; while the features of many of their customers 
bespeak the sort of living which consists of a good hearty 
dinner and a drop of whiskey for Sunday, and hunger for the 
rest of the week. One shop window is spread with newspaper 
placards, treating us to a list of the highly-spiced verbiage 
provided this week for the down-trodden sons of Erin, by the 
" Flag of Ireland," " The Shamrock," and " The Irishman," 
the three leading Hibernian newspapers. Two lines of im- 
posing type stretch across the " Irishman's" bill of fare : one 
says, "Kickhamfor Tipperary," the other, " Original Poem 
by O'Donovan Rossa." The last line holds out a strong 
temptation. I succumb to it, and entering the shop ask to 
be supplied with a copy of " The Irishman.*' " There it is, 
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sir/* says a thin-faced, sharp-eyed woman from behind a 
connter set oxit with dishes of potted meats, sansages, and' 
the like. " How mnch is it ?" I ask. " Tuppence, sir," she 
responds; "a whole Irishman for tuppence, an' bedad, its 
manny a lot o* them's not wurrth so much as that." Whether 
by this remark she meant to charge her countrymen with* 
general worthlessness, or merely to taunt them with cowardice 
in not breaking the bonds of slavery rather than submitting' 
to the tinkering jobbery of an Irish Land Bill, I know not. 
I left the shop in a state of doubt. Not far from here we 
come upon a disestablished beershop, whose keeper was one 
of the first victims to the new licensing system. The house 
exhibits few signs of its former mode of life, for in place of 
the usual beerhouse window-board we perceive an ari'ay of 
hot eatables set forth. A card in the window informs the 
hungry public that hot potato pie and pea soup can be had' 
within. A number of eager juveniles are flattening their noses 
against the panes outside, and other juveniles, more fortunate^ 
are regaling in the interior. Pea soup (commonly termed 
" g'^^y paeys") is mostly called for ; potato pie comes next ; 
wfiile those mysterious comestibles called "penny ducks" seem 
to stand third in the order of demand. Elderly, hollow-cheeked 
men, and feeble women are there as well as juveniles, and 
judging from the number of customers, altogether, one would 
think the house had not suffered much pecuniarily by its 
tlransformation. We enter this establishment ; not to partake 
of " two o' pie," or a " hauporth o' gray paeys," but to sit in 
the back room with the disconsolate landlord, who seems to 
be still writhing under the blow inflicted by the magistrates. 
(It is his wife who attends to the new business.) "They 
hadn't a single charge agin me," he says, with much bitterness, 
in answer to a polite inquiry of ours, "not a one." The beer- 
pump is dry and useless in the comer, the benches and tables 
are empty, and the room presents a cheerless and deserted 
appearance, contrasting strangely with the bustle of the front 
shop. From this place we walk down the Leys, where 
squalor, filth, and darkness seem to reach the culminating 
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point of disgrace. None of the houses have gas, as, indeed, 
few houses have in the entire neighbourhood, except those 
fronting the Lane. We enter one dismal-looking house, 
where, in what space is left after allowance is made for two 
beds, there are about fifteen persons huddled together, some 
round the fire smoking, others doing housework, but strange 
to say, all appearing cheerful enough. Lower down this 
passage, for it is unworthy the name of a street, we observe a 
house where — as there is no window blind — ^we can see the 
inmates having a meal of boiled potatoes. There is no sign 
of a plate, knife, or fork to be seen. They simply sit round, 
pick the vegetables up in their fingers and eat them. Fancy 
the number of people that must of necessity sleep together in 
one apartment of many of these houses. In one house, 
counting but two rooms, I am assured that twenty-six persons 
lodge, in another twenty- two, and so on. We turn away and 
retreat towards the Lane just as a " row*' strikes up lower 
down the Leys. We are glad to escape from its din. The 
next place we call at is a general shop, the owner of which 
admits us to the privilege of sitting behind the counter. 
As his customers make known their wants to him we are 
let into a knowledge of their private life. They come for 
" pennorths o' tea" (which represents unquestionable poverty), 
" haporths o' camomile flowers " (which represents sickness), 
"pennorths o* hartshorn an' oil for roomatics," and so on. 
One little girl asks for " a pennorth o' lossum." *' Lossum," 
aisks tbe bewildered shopman, " are you sure it's lossum you 
want ? " The girl hesitates, smiles, and expresses her belief 
it is " wizzey " she has been sent for after all. This is 
more bewildering still ; great as the variety of the shopman's 
goods is, he posseses no such articles as ** lossum" or 
"wizzey." '* Whiskey " is suggested. At last he asks her 
what the thing she wants is required for. " For chopped 
hands," she replies. "Is it glycerine, do you think?" he 
inquires. " Ay, that's it," says the girl, and there is a general . 
laugh all round. By and by, enters an intelligent Irishman, 
to whose fluent tongpie and red-hot republicanism we are 
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indebted for an experience. We draw him from the other 
cas^mers and get him into conversation. His opinions npon 
the Irish Land Bill are not favonrable to Mr. Gladstone ; he 
would as soon vote for the establishment of a despotic 
monarchy in Ireland to-morrow as he would vote for the 
passing of the Land BilL In spite of his ultra-republicanism, 
however, he is a man of considerable parts. He has read 
other things besides the Irishman, and is by no means blind 
to the failings of his countrymen. We can easily understand 
how such a man could move a number of easily-excited people 
to an exaggerated sense of their wrongs : how, by the homeU- 
ness of his simile and floridness of speech, he could spur them 
on to the doing of what they would consider heroism, and the 
world would regard as treason. Presently we find ourselves 
in his house, running over his books, and listening to his 
eulogistic remarks on Dan O'Connell, Curran, and other Irish 
notables. He is familiar with every incident of Irish history 
down to the smallest cabbage garden mel^e : he can quote no 
end of passages from the writings of living Irish poets, and 
smiles at our ignorance when we confess we have not read, or 
Bcarcely heard of them. From him we glean a good stock 
of anecdotes illustrative of the Irishman's disposition, his 
improvidence, his proneness to exaggeration (which he kindly 
attributes to his imaginative mind), and his love of " rowing." 
He believes the intellect of the Irish peasant to be far in 
advance of that of the English peasant, and thinks it is as 
creditable to let the exuberance of one's spirit run itself down 
in drinking and noise, open and above board, as is the Irish- 
man's custom, as to let it lead one into a kind of life the 
mention of which is offensive to ears polite, as is the English- 
man's custom, only too often. Leaving our intelligent 
Irishman, we enter one of the many beerhouses that are still 
in existence. The room where we seat ourselves is small, 
hat moderately clean. At one table sit two men and two 
women, one of the latter smoking a short pipe. On a bench 
near the fire three or four young navvies sit fast asleep, their 
hands deep down in their trousers' pockets, their heads 
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liangiDg heavily over their breasts. They look the imper- 
sonation of brute strength and savagery, despite the heaviness 
of their slnmbers ; their tronsers are rolled np almost to their 
knees, and their high-laced, hob-nailed boots are sprawling on 
the sanded floor. At another public-house we find men and 
women sitting round a huge fire, drinking together almost in 
silence. Policemen look in from time to time, suspiciously, 
and creep out again. There is nothing going on at all, no 
conversation, no laughing, no "chafi*;" glasses are handed about 
freely enough, but the drinkers seem muddle-pated and dulL 
There is just another " public " that we call at during the 
evening, which may as well be mentioned here. It is situated 
in one of the streets adjacent to the Lane, and has a singing- 
room attached to it, where songs, capable of an indecent 
interpretation, are freely indulged in. Young women, from 
sixteen to twenty, of jaded appearance, are the waitresses ; 
while a large-limbed young noan acts as general overseer and 
money pocketer. The company mainly consists of young men. 
The pianist — ^a reckless-look^g individual, with xmcombed 
hair — ^has before him on the piano, a pint mug of ale, into which 
his nose descends pretty frequently. During the intervals 
between the songs there is much coarse language spoken. A 
man with a basket containing sheep's trotters comes in, and 
keeps asking, " Who says another trotter?" When he goes 
away, a little decrepid old woman steps in, with a large milk can 
full of hot pies. She places her burden down on the hearth, 
stands with her back to the fire, and looks round for customers ; 
but she has come in at the wrong moment, evidently, for they 
begin to chaff the poor creature as to the contents of her 
pies, and, after a while, she gets enraged, and goes out without 
having disposed of a single pie. The " chaffers " laugh when 
the old woman disappears, and seem highly gratified with the 
wit they have displayed. The pianist now takes ^' a deep, 
deep draught," and bawls out the announcement that young 
Simplehead will "oblige" with a whistle solo. Young 
Simplehead takes his stand beside the imbibing piano player, 
inserts his fingers in his mouth, and whistles a solo to 
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the accoznpanimeiit on the piano, with a skill deserving a 
better arena for its display. We leave this haunt of " low, 
£Eist life," and take a final tranxp through the Lane. It is 
close upon eleven. From eleven to twelve o'clock on Saturday 
night the noise in the Lane is nearly, if not quite, riotous. 
Rory O'More is fighting with Shamus O'Brien at the top of 
the Leys ; Bridget M*Scratchety is thinning the hair of Mrs. 
O'Fratchety in Poole .Alley; Dennis O'Halloran is vowing 
vengeance against the landlord of the " Blue Shamrock " for 
having turned him out, instead of filling him another quart on 
credit ; a number of girls are galloping down the Lane, ama- 
in-arm, singing; a poor ballad singer is trying to fire the 
hearts of the people with patriotism (Irish pg^triotism, of 
course) ; wild " hurroo*s " and "ochs1" are heard in various 
parts of the neighbourhood ; and policemen B 1 and B 2 are 
in anxious consultation as to which part of the Lane needs 
their services most. 

During my daylight tours about this district I light upon 
fresh experience. The street swarm with sickly-looking 
children in various degrees of raggedness; and slipshod 
iemales, — ^some of them ornamented with black eyes, — and 
idling men smoking short pipes^ cross my path ; but the greait 
bulk of the residents are away at work, the boys and girls »lb 
the mill, the men at outdoor labour. A friend by whom I am 
attended is so much in the confidence of the people that th^ 
give him a hearty welcome, and treat us to a taste of familiaff 
gossip when we go into their houses. In one house an ojLd 
woman sits sorting rags, and something like the following 
dialogue takes place. 

" How are you to-day, Susey ?*' 

"Pretty middlin', Garge ; how's yerself? Do ye know 
Samey an' his wife's been fratchin' aU the day ? Ah, bud 
iheyhave. He's turned her out three times, and he gave her 
a black eye o' Sunday momin.' Bud there's worse jobs than 
that ; they'll be * thick ' enough in a day or two. Tou'U have 
harrd that Patsy Slannigan sowld every stick of fumitujpe 
•yesterday while his wife was aff diinkin' ? Saxve her right, 
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Bay I. An', do ye know, Scruncher has sold all his pigs, an'a 
got twenty pound for *em ? Ah bud he has." 

It is explaaned to me that Scruncher has been a fighting 
man, the hero of I don't know how many pitched battles, and 
that, having lost his ancient prowess, he has entered into the 
pig b]asiness. 

" Have you anything else fresh, Susey P" 

"I think nat," she says, "on'y Mick an' his wife's got 
together again, an' Tim Murphy has gone to Merikey ; that 
makes five out o' this street this winter." 

From here we walk down some of the streets leading 
towards the beck, where we get glimpses of many condemned 
cellar dwellings, and many more that ought to be condemned ; 
and are shown dwellings wherein people sleep nightly, which 
appear to be considerably below the level of the beck that 
washes the outside of them. We peep into lodging houses 
where the bare floor seems the most attractive place to sleep 
upon, into rag shops, into houses infested by disease, and, 
liere and there, into habitations which surprise us with their 
neatness and cleanliness. Passing into one of these houses 
-we are introduced to a decent old Irishwoman, who has a tale 
to tell about the manner in which she and her family were 
evicted from a farm in Queen's County, when the potato crop 
failed many years ago ; how they were saved from the work- 
Jbouse, and eventually sent over to England. " How old ajce 
you, Mary ?" my friend asks. " Sixty-two," is the quiet reply. 
" How old was your father when he died ?" " Five score an' 
seven," she answers, her eyes firing up with pride. " He did 
not live in Silsbridge Lane ?" we suggest. " Ah, no, I should 
think not," she replies, with a shake of the head. "We ask 
her if she ever knew any one live to a hundred in the Lane. 
"No, indeed !" she rejoins, with a smile. 

As we leave the Lane our attention is drawn to Bishop 
Blaize Square, which stands like an oasis in this den of filth 
and disease. It consists of a number of respectable houses 
which seem to have drifted from a better neighbourhood. 
This is pointed out to us as one of the greatest works of 
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philanthrophy that has been done in the town, and it is 
suggested that the whole district ought to be treated in the 
same way. " But could the poor Irish afford to pay the rents 
of better houses ?" we ask. " Well enough," was the reply, 
"if they would drink less." 

It is clear there is a great problem to be solved here, and 
the sooner we set about it the better. We must expect 
depravity and recklessness as the natural outcome of such a 
state of living as those narrow streets and unclean habitations 
force the people into. There is nothing to induce the people 
to strive for anything higher in such a neighbourhood, 
nothing to lifb them from 

The wearmess, the fever, and the fret 
Here, where men sit and hear each other groan ; 
Where palsy shakes a few, sad, last grey haLrs, 
Where yonth grows pale, and speotre-thin, and dies ; 
Where but to think is to be foil of sorrow. 
And leaden-eyed despairs. 

I wonder how many of the well-dressed, well-fed people, 
who daily pass up and down Westgate, have really any 
experience of, or seriously consider, the wretchedness, the 
misery, and the disease, of which the entrance to Silsbridge 
Lane is the threshold. Town Councillors distinguished for 
their readiness to fight for local grievances, men with hearts 
as Ml of charity as their purses are full of money, and 
innumerable emissaries of religion and philanthropy, brush 
past this resort of poor humanity, day after day, and year 
after year, and there is not a good Samaritan amongst them 
all ; not one who will turn aside from his path to stare this 
rottenness in the face, and expose it to the outer world. 
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As Good Friday approaches the Bradfordian's heart leaps 
within him, and he busies himself with plans as to the manner 
in which he shall spend that great holiday. His main object 
will be to tire himself as much as possible, — ^that being the 
recognised mode of holiday making, — ^but whether he shall do 
this by going as far out of town as a cheap excursion train 
will carry him, by going to Shipley Glen, or (if he be a 
teetotaller) by stopping in town, and assisting in the Band of 
Hope Procession, it is often difficult for him to decide. The 
weather, too, has to be taken into consideration, for the uncer- 
tainty of our climate is proverbial, — ^indeed, it is a sayiug 
amongst foreigners that three fine days and a thunderstorm 
constitute an English summer. It is not to be wondered at, 
then, that, for a few days preceding Good Friday, settled signs 
of fine weather are anxiously looked for. Luckily the clerk 
of the weather seems so much alive to the grave responsibility 
which rests upon him at this time that he usually favours us 
with what the Londoners call Queen's weather ; and it is well 
that he does so. Fancy the frantic dismay of the keepers of 
Temperance and other hotels at the Glen at waking up on 
Good Friday morning, and, after looking proudly at the store 
of hams &nd eggs they have provided, find a steady, persistent 
rain coming down. Fancy Mr. Whitehead peering out from 
his stronghold at the Glen top, or Mr. Ben Preston looking 
from the windows of the Glen Hotel, at six a.m. on such a 
morning. Why it would be enough to drive the latter into 
writing a sequel to Natterin Nan, which he might call Natterin 
Ben, The good Friday just gone by, however, did not present 
any of these obnoxious features ; the morning came in smiling, 
the sun marched boldly up the sky as if he meant to stick to 
his post and do his duty, and the clouds betook themselves 
and their shadows to heathen regions where Good Fridays are 

c 
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xmknowii ; nay, the very sparrows seemed to give a livelier 
chirp than is their wont, gladdened, may be, with the promise 
such a fine day held forth of the speedy arrival of their summer 
friends fix>m the south. Before the sun is well above the hills 
our townspeople are bestirring themselves. Smithkins has 
promised to take his sweetheart down to Blackpool, and is up 
and fully attired by five o'clock, which, considering the 
trouble he has had with his new gloves, and the general 
perversity of studs and buttons, is a feat to be proud of. 
Maiy, the " servant girl," is likewise up and out, thanks to a 
considerate mistress. She is bound for Morecambe for a 
breath of sea air and a look at the Cumberland hills. Young 
Screwdriver, the mechanic's apprentice, is also up on the 
same errand, and— would you believe it ? — happens to fall in 
with Mary at the station. Odd coincidences of this kind do 
occur at holiday times. A few young lads, fresh from the 
pages of Captain Marryat and Fenimore Cooper, are running 
off in high glee towards the Lancashire and Yorkshire Kail- 
way Station, intending to take train to Liverpool, there to 
enjoy a day's tramp through the docks. The old precept as 
to the advantages of early rising has been unanimously acted 
upon this morning ; — mind, I do not know whether or not old 
Bichard, or whoever else invented the celebrated distich, 
intended it to apply to holiday times, but I'll presume as 
much. Sounds of brass bands float about in the air till, at 
last, it seems as if one of them has struck upon a perpetual 
echo. The streets become more and more crowded as the day 
advances, and, by the time the last of the excursion trains has 
hurried out of the town, I have become so impressed with the 
idea that the town has emptied itself, and that there is no one 
left to accompany me on my intended trip to Shipley Grlen, 
that I am quite taken by surprise to find, on turning to the 
streets again, that they are more crowded than before. As I 
pass Oastler's monument I stop for a moment to think of the 
day when it will become fossilised, a day which will be 
coincident, I suppose, with the day of the arrival of Macaulay's 
New Zealander. [I haven't heard the K Z. alluded to for a 
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few days, so, perhaps, you won't mind an old friend tuming 
up at Easter time.] While mnsing thus, I hear some one 
rush past me, panting and blowing, and, turning round, 
I discover it is my friend Barnacles, who is fastening on his 
wristbands as he runs. I go after and stop him. " "What's 
•the matter, Barnacles ? " I ask. " Going to Morecambe, let 
me go ! " he cries. " Last train gone long since," I remark. 
^* Oh dear ! " he says, " only to think what a fool I've been to 
mn like this." " Never mind," I reply, soothingly, " there's 
Shipley Glen, yon know. That's where I'm going." "All 
right," says Barnacles, " I'll make another." Thereupon he 
subdues his choler and arranges his cuffs, and the matter is 
agreed upon. 

We delay our ^departure until the 1.20 train, by which we 
book to Saltaire. The crush at the station is almost equal to 
that at the doors of St. George's Hall on a great political night, 
or at the Theatre on a special benefit night ; but we manage to 
push to a comfortable compartment for all that. A little boy 
who is cosily ensconced in a second-class carriage lower down, 
spies some companions on the platform, and cries out excitedly, 
** There's cushions to wor backs here, lads ; come on ! " The 
guard whistles and waves his hand at last, and we glide out 
into the full glare of day. Everybody seems to have given 
Oare the sHp for one day, at all events, and we are borne 
happily to our destination. The first thing we observe on 
alighting at Saltaire is a young man pointing out to a country 
cousin the wonders of Sir Titus's establishment. The country 
cousin is evidently bewildered with the vastness of the place, 
for all he can do is to gasp from time to time, " Eh, well 1" or 
*' By t' meg ! " Barnacles and I pass into the crowd on the 
bridge. The broad stream of people divides itself into three 
rivulets at the Glen end of the bridge ; one takes the river 
side, another the new road, and the third the old road through 
the wood. We take the river path. Barnacles has been betting 
■On the recent University boat race, and consequently has con- 
ceived a violent passion for aquatics, so it is in deference to 
this passion that the river side is chosen. There are only three 
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▼essels afloat. One is a great lumbermg boat filled witli boys 
and girls, the other two belong to a rowing club, and are each 
rowed by a gentleman got up in true university fashion — ^blue 
cap, flannel jacket, Ac. I will not trouble you with the tech- 
nical language (gathered from the sporting papers) indulged 
in by Barnacles, while passing observations upon the rowings 
of these young gentlemep, for the simple reason that I could 
not remember it ; I only know he meant to say they were a 
couple of "muffs." I get Barnacles away from the boats by 
drawing his attention to the sea-like sound of the water running' 
over the dam-stones at Hirst Mill, and he shuts his eyes and 
tries to imagine himself at Morecambe. Not far from here we 
come to the spot where the old rustic bridge (which consisted 
of the trunk of a tree and a handrail) formerlj^ stood, but where 
now the substantial road intended to form a portion of the 
carriage drive to Mr. Titus Salt's new residence runs. " How 
these little signs of rusticity fall beneath the feet of modern 
progress," I say to Barnacles, in my most pompous manner* 
** Time they should," responds Barnacles, " I once got a duck- 
ing by trying to walk over without holding by the handraiL" 
" I confess,'* said I, determined to elaborate my text, " I don*t 
approve, altogether, of these interferences with nature. That 
rustic bridge, for instance, gave an incident to your life, gave 
you an experience, taught you a lesson which I have no doubt 
has helped to shape your actions many a time since. There 
are handrails to help us at every point in life, if we will only 
use them. Take this road as another instance of the bad 
effects of improving nature ; it is a good road, and comfortable 
to walk upon, but does not this crowd of people seem con- 
strained while walking upon it P In the old days Nature was 
here, and the people, partaking of its freedom, ran joyfdlly 
about instead of walking in slow procession like this." " I 
say," interrupted Barnacles, "What chapel did you attend 
kst Sunday night ? Have you been hearing Iconoclast lately, 
or what has come over you ? " " 'Tis past, my friend," I said, 
in tones as nearly resembling those of the stage &ther who 
has just discarded an undutiftil son as I could utter, " come 
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along ! Richard's himself again ! " The " enlivening strains " 
of a brass band came opportnnely upon my ears at this moment^ 
and we climbed eagerly np the hill, and after a little persever- 
ance arrived in front of Whitehead's Temperance HoteL The 
ruddy faced proprietor was standing with his shirt sleeves 
rolled up to the arm pits and appealing to the public to stand 
back, " for they couldn't find room for another soul." He does 
not hinder us from peeping into a shed-like building at the 
side of the house, which is filled with a hungering mtdtitude. 
The bare wooden benches are crowded, the bare wooden tables , 
covered with pots — amongst which basins of mustard and salt 
are prominent. On the Gilstead side of the house are as many 
orange and nut stalls as would suffice for a village fair, and 
the owners sing, the praises of the articles they vend most 
vociferously. Leaving the outside world we pass into the 
domain of Terpsichore, and eagerly watch what in Artemus 
Wardian phrase is styled '* the messy dance." The field is 
fiomething more than a gentle slope, it is a hill side, and 
presents difficulties which the light fantastic toe does not 
encounter on level ground. Every now and then a dancer 
stumbles, and perhaps h<e and his partner come intu concussion 
with another couple and there is a tumble. Barnacles and I 
watch one set of dancers for a few minutes with some amuse- 
ment. Barnacles thinks the girls have a "fast" look about 
them, and objects to my excusing that look by attributing it 
to the natural flush resulting from the exercise they are being 
subjected to. He also considers the yoimg men rakish and 
slovenly, and this time I make no protest. Solvent tradesmen, 
graceftd demoiselles, simpering school girls, and young gallants 
in Sunday dress, thread in and out among the crowd, look on 
at the dancing, and laugh merrily, but do not join in it. How 
is this ? The people whom Barnacles deprecates seem to have 
it pretty much to themselves. I must inquire into this. One 
dancer kicks his legs about and performs gymnastic feats, 
another indulges in a great amount of pantomime, a third 
knits his brow, stares vacantly and seems decidedly poorly, 
and a fourth appears so highly pleased either with his partner 
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or the dancing itself that his face falls into a perpetual sideJ 
grin of delight. A nnmber of boys and girls in the next field 
are performing flying trapeze feats on swings fixed to trees. 
Passing from this scene of excitement we walk a little way on 
the road towards Gilstead, where we come upon the G-len 
Hotel, kept by that most genial of hosts and snccessfal of 
dialect poets, Ben Preston. When going for a summer stroll, 
there are not many more pleasant modes of enjoyment thto 
coming out for a snifi* of moorland air, and dropping in here 
for *' bite or sup " and half an hour's chat with the host. To 
day this is out of the question, the house is full, he and his 
satellites are struggling with might and main to appease th& 
thirst of their visitors, while on a level lawn in front of the 
house a quadrille band is discoursing music and more dancers 
are whirling round. A soldier or two impart additional 
liveliness to the scene. After regaling ourselves we bid 
the poet good night and retrace our steps to the Glen^ 
passLDg another place of festivity on our way — the nursery 
gardens, where the dancing is carried on in the conservatories- 
Regaining the top of the Glen wood, a new phase of Glen life 
is presented to us. The warm sun is shining through the 
budding trees, and practising its Easter dance upon the rip* 
pies of the beck which sings over its pebbly bed in the bottom 
of the glen; while high up on the rock-crowned eminence 
seen on the other side, and on the rocky slopes leading thereto^ 
pleasant groups of gaily dressed people disport themselves in 
that lovely disorder which is supposed to constitute an ensemble 
of true beauty. All is life and animation. Such a wealth of 
humanity as one sees counteracts any feeling which the sea^ 
son's poverty of verdure might otherwise have evoked. In 
the wood we see lovers walking in and out amongst the trees^ 
whispering their hearts' tenderness into hungering ears; fi»milj 
parties sitting round a goodly store of viands, and showing the 
best possible appreciation of them; and little boys demolishing^ 
immense buns and imbibing milk fi^om bottles. There a 
young lady sits disconsolate and alone. Poor Mariana! Why 
did'st thou leave thy moated grange to wander here ? Stopfi 
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Behind a tree not far away sits a young gentleman witli hid 
hat thrown from his forehead, and the end of his cane in hin 
month. He, too, seems disconsolate. Can there be som9 
m.ysterions affinity between these two ? Let ns hope so for 
Mariana's sake. There is Miss Cellaneous scampering down 
ihe hiQ, her face flushed, her eyes beaming, her tresses waving, 
and young Goburg, the manufacturer's son, running after her^ 
Suddenly Miss C. stops herself against a tree, but Coburg is 
off like a greyhound, and dare not stop against anything, so 
on he goes, dirtying his trousers and kicking up his coat-tails 
until quite at the bottom, when he turns round and sees Miss 
0. laughing at him. And now Miss 0. has to accomplish the 
remaining portion of the descent with her lover's eye upon 
her. How cautiously she steps until within about tweniy 
yards of the bottom, when some inward paroxysm seems to 
precipitate her forward, and she is compelled to rush into 
Ooburg's arms for safety. Other young people join them here> 
and then comes the crossing of the brook. " Oh Charles, I 
never, never can !" exclaims Lizzie. "Yes, you'll manage," 
says Charles, "come along!" Then Chai'les skips over the 
beck and back again with much agility to show how easy it is, 
but Lizzie sits on the wall, lets her head droop, and smiles. 
After a quarter of an hour's coaxing he gets her to place her 
foot on the first stone, goes on before, and takes her by the 
hand. " Now, Lizzie put your other foot here," he says, point*- 
ing to the next stone. She totters like a waxwork figure, 
seems about to make an efibrt, then starts back, screams, puUs 
ber hand away, and runs back to the wall. After anoth^ 
quarter of an hour of similar play, Charles offers to carry het 
ever, and actually puts his arm round her waist as if he really 
meant to do it. "Wait a minute, Charles," she says, "let 
me have another look at the water." Charles watches her to 
^e water side, and starts with funazement when he hears a 
silvery laugh proceed from Lizzie, and sees her run rapidly 
k> the opposite side. What a beautiful piece of play! A 
iiltmber of boys have rolled up their trousers and are amusiHf 
themselves with running in the wat^, a little distance abova 
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Lower down two yonng fellows are washing their faces. One 
cries to the other, " Ah thowt ah'd hev a reight day on't, so 
ah gat up at six o'clock an' wesht mysen — " "What!" ex- 
claims the other, ironically, "duzto mean to say thah's act'lly 
wasted some soap o' that thear face ? " The laughter of the by- 
standers drowned what followed. An old woman toiling up 
the hill side wonders why "they can't level up this gurt gap ?** 
To one unaccustomed to alpine climbing, the ascent of this 
steep and rocky hill is, indeed, an arduous task. A dealer 
in " com and bunion** plasters might do a profitable stroke of 
business here, I should think, on a Good Friday, for if one 
possesses but a seedling of a com these rocks will find it out. 
However, seeing that most of the persons here are under the 
influence of "love's young dream," perhaps it is of little 
moment. A lover who would complain of a com is unworthy 
the name. Resting on a rock about midway, it occurs to me 
that I ought to say something serious to Barnacles, so I begin: 
" How much of the romance of our young townspeople's lives 
this lovely spot is the scene of. Barnacles!" "Yes," replies 
Barnacles, " ye crags and peaks I'm witli you once more an- 
other time again." "In how many instances," I go onj regard- 
less of his unseemly interruption, "will this scene cling to 
their memories when the love which it witnessed shall have 
passed away. It is just the place for lovers; the ascent and 
descent of these hills, the climbing of these rocks, are fraught 
with little dangers that serve well to call forth those tender 
emotions, without which love can never be made truly mani- 
fest." On looking at Barnacles I find his head buried in hia 
hands. "Do my words recall some tender recollection?" I 
ask, laying my arm gently upon his shoulder, "Yes," he 
mutters, "they do; they recall the itching I used to have at 
my boot toe whenever I wanted to kick anybody." We had 
no further interchange of speech until we reached the top, 
where we seated ourselves on a large rock which commanded 
a sweeping view of the Aire valley. I should imagine John 
Nicholson would often sit here when he lived at Eldwick, for 
a scene of rare beauty fills the eye while looking from this 
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point — a scene of rock and glen, of wood and river, with hill 
rising over hill in the far distance. Behind ns is the brown 
moorland, and above that Hope Hill. A mill chimney peeps 
from from the top, and seems as if it had come from Brad- 
ford by a subterranean route and suddenly poked itself up 
ihere like a ghost; and a veritable ghost it is to many who 
see it to-day, for it reminds them of the grindstone that 
awaits them on the morrow. After half an hour spent in 
dreamy contemplation, we proceed to the Baildon side of the 
Olen, which is, if possible, more crowded than the other 
places we have visited. "Quite a Greenwich fair," says 
Barnacles, who prides himself upon his metropolitan recol- 
lections. Stalls and greengrocers' carts abound. What a 
noise the stallkeepers do make. *'Hi! hi! hi! this way! this 
way!" shouts one broken-ilosed, black-eyed individual; "now 
for parkin pigs, our Mally*s made *em every one!" A vicious 
woman sits on the ground crying "Four rings a penny!" A 
-crowd of youths is gathering round her watching the game, 
which consists of throwing, or rather trying to throw, these 
rings upon some iron rods she has fixed to the ground. If 
by any chance one of the rings is thrown on, the thrower gets 
twopence; failing this, which nine times out of ten he is 
almost sure to do, he pays a penny. One infatuated youth 
goes on losing penny after penny until his money is exhausted. 
"That fellow would make a capital lover," says Barnacles, 
"he never stops to reason after he has once started ofi*." Pre- 
sently some one raises the cry of "Bobby's coining!" and the 
ill-looking woman gathers her traps and walks oflT by a cir- 
cuitous path. The next move which Barnacles and I make 
is to step into a field where a grand gala is said to be in pro- 
gress. It is a large field thronged with people, who enter 
vigorously into the amusements of dancing, kiss-in-the-ring, 
.and twos and threes. Romantic maidens with white kid 
gloves, flaxen tresses, and false chignons, are whirled about 
in the arms of youths who^ I fear, are not so impressible to 
their charms as they ought to be, to the gurgling strains of a 
few half-drunken brass instruments. Anybody that can blow 
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a note at all might get an engagement on a Good Friday, I 
should think. Turning from the dancers, I endeavour to 
direct my friend's attention to the kissing rings, but he objects 
so strongly to promiscuous kissing that he even declines to 
be a looker-on. The day is fast waning now, stray wandererfr 
over Hope Hill begin to look dusky and mysterious, the west^ 
em sky puts on a robe of faint mauve, and the people's hearts- 
begin to turn homewards. 

After indulging our eyesight in a hasty glance at another 
gala field, — the one attached to the Temperance house situ- 
ated at the entrance to the Glen — where a similar scene of 
excitement to the one we have just witnessed is being enacted, 
we get in with the return tide, and strike out for home. In 
the ordinary exigencies of life Barnacles rarely betrays any- 
thing but the calmest serenity of mind, but now, I must say^ 
he hangs out signs of weariness. Passing down the rugged 
woodland path we again fall in with the ill-looking woman of 
the rings, who has now taken upon herself the disguise of fusee 
seller. Blind men and beggars of various descriptions throng" 
the wayside and solicit alms in the most appalling tones. The 
sky grows gray and dim as we pass on, and by the time we 
reach Saltaire the short* interregnum of twilight is over, and 
a host of herald stars are out in the sky. Then the round^. 
full moon, accompanied by a great silver cloud, climbs up the 
east, and throws rays of mellow light upon the hills, the mea- 
dows, the house tops, and upon the windows of the giant fac- 
tory, which now seems to lie in such peaceful repose. Three 
broken winded singers and a concertina are making night 
hideous on the bridge, however, and we are glad to escape to 
the top of an omnibus which happens to be taking up Brad- 
ford-bound people. We have soon more than a full complement 
of passengers, and with a whistle from the guard, and a crack 
of the whip from the driver, away we go cheerily into the 
high road, and on through the moonlit night, to the music of 
the horses' hoofs and the rumbling wheels. Ah, it is pleasant 
to sit here and watch the pedestrians, to return their hearty 
salutes, to look out upon the broad valley and up the hill sides^ 
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and, while we watch the glimmering cottage lights scattered 
here and there, speculate npon the scenes thej illumine. The 
moon has the faculty of arraying even what is commonplace 
in nature with a hue of beauty, but what shall we say of the 
strange glory it throws over a breadth of scenery such as we 
now look upon ? It is simply entrancing. I endeavour to 
iscftise a spark of sentiment into the bosom of Barnacles by 
tender allusions to the solemnity of night, the wonders of the 
heavens, and so forth, but if he had had Sir Peter Teazle's ex- 
perience he could not be more invxdnerable to sentiment than 
he is ; not even by talking of life being rounded with a dream 
and other poetical philosophy can I stir his soul to emotion j. 
he only stares blankly at the flare of the Bowling furnaces, and 
remarks that "they must bum a jolly lot of coal!" As we 
approach what used to be the Woolsorters' Gardens we pas& 
a woman who is just resting from dragging a heavy hand 
oart containing a doubled-up stall. She has no doubt been 
selling something or other at the Glen, and has had a hard 
day of it. Two little boys are with her, one of whom is cry- 
ing most pitifully. Poor little fellow! thou hast haunied me= 
ever since, I can hear thee even while my pen traces these 
words. Why could we not help thee ? A feeling of melan- 
choly comes over our fellow passengers after this (though not 
in consequence of it, I fear) for they begin singing " When 
shall we all meet again.** They sing with no fashionable twit* 
terings, no dying ebbs, no long drawn shakes, no observances- 
of musical light and shade, it is all full- voiced forte; and yet 
despite these drawbacks they fling into the hymn a pathos, 
which perhaps more skilftil and adroit vocalists would find it 
difficult to surpass. When the singing is ended Barnacles and 
I alight, and thus ends my aftemoon*s experience of another 
phafie of Bradford life, for^ I maintain, it is Bradford life^ 
although the scene of it is Shipley Glen. 
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A little before nine o'clock on a recent night, I tnmed firom. 
ihe comforts of domesticity to go in quest of a new ex- 
perience. I was attired in thick outer garments, and muffled 
to the chin ; indeed, my " get up " was such as to arouse the 
<;uriosity of street passengers. Policemen eyed me suspiciously, 
And little boys turned" round and looked at me in wonderment. 
An unseasonable chill was in the air, a drizzling rain was 
falling, and the streets were covered with that peculiar kind 
•of liquid mud which is so detrimental to boots and trousers. 
Still I went on, past people hurrying home, past obtruding 
umbrellas and misty shop windows, across the business part of 
the town, and on into the region of factory chimnies, dinginess, 
and silence. By and by, I arrived at a pair of iron gates 
which blocked the entrance to one of our largest factories. 
After giving a glance at the many- windowed, gloomy building, 
AS it lay asleep in the rain, and thinking for a moment of the 
many lives that were closely linked to it, of the bread it had 
won, and the sorrow it had averted, I knocked loudly at the 
^tes. My knock was immediately answered by " the watch 
dog's honest bark," and soon afterwards by the watchman 
himself, who appeared at a little side door. 

" Good evening, Sammy." 

** Good evening, sir ; come in." 

And now I find myself a stranger within the gates, the 
watchman with his fur cap, his weather-proof wrappings, and 
his bull's eye at my side ; and his dog sniffing and growling 
At my heels. I have been introduced to the watchman before, 
but not to his dog, hence the sniffing and growling. My 
calves fight shy of my canine friend's nose for a time, but ere 
long the unquestionableness of my character and the honesty 
of my intentions are vouched for to him by his owner giving 
him a gentle kick, and calling out gruffly, " Be quiet, Tixer ! ** 
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After this introdnction Tixer and I become firm friends, and 
it is well that we do, seeing that it is my intention' to pass the 
night with him and his master. Sammy leads the way into 
the " Penny Hoil," where a bright gas jet is burning, and a 
clock is qnietly ticking on the clean white- washed wall. A 
little desk, a couple of wooden logs upon which " washers "" 
are stamped, and a bobbin skep or two, constitute the entire 
fumiture of the place. The room adjoins the gateway, and 
is - the one through which late comers have to pass. The 
** pennying" process — that is, the levying of a penny fine upon 
all who are five minutes behind time — has been abandoned ;. 
the punishment now inflicted being to send the delinquents 
back for " a quarter,'* and thus deprive them of a quarter of a 
day*s wages, a system which is, I am informed, far more effi- 
cacious than that formerly in use. 

" So this is the place where you take your meals, and a quiet^ 
snooze now and then, Sammy ? " I venture to say. 

" It's t' place where I get my meals, certainly," he answers^ 
" but not t* place where I snooze. My snoozin' place is at 
home ; there's no snoozin' here." 

"But you've plenty of time for an occasional nod, have'nt 
you? You'll have a deal of sitting still between your 
rounds ? " 

" Eh ! sittiQg still ! " he observes, with a " try-it-on " sort 
of a look and a shake of the head, '' there's noan much sitting^ 
still for a watchman, — ^that is, if he does his duty. I come 
here at six o'clock every neet, an' don't go off till t' engine 
goes on in a momin', but it 'ud be a hard job for me to find 
time for a nap onny time o* t^ neet. Youll see for yourself 
though afore momin'." 

" Does nobody drop in to keep you company a bit during^ 
the night ? " is the next query I put, 

" Nobbut one man comes here of a neet," Sammy replies, 
** an' thaf 8 a policeman *at comes between twelve an* one to 
eat a bit o' supper. I don't want nobody else comin', an' I 
noan care so much for him, for they're a queer lot is police- 
men. When I began to watch at first I wor determined to 
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hev no kaJlers, for t' fewer fowks a watchman .knaws an' t' 
better, I say." 

In this manner we go on chatting until ten sounds from the 
Exchange clock; when Samm^ adjusts his belt, trims his 
lamp, and prepares for a round. Tixer has been in a state of 
one-eyed somnolence while his proprietor and I have been 
talking, but he now bustles about in business-like style, and 
gets himself in readiness to rush out the moment the door is 
opened. Out the three of us go, at last, into the night air. 
"The rain has abated, and the moon every now and then bursts 
from behind the sombre folds of a rain cloud, throws fitful 
flashes of light upon the mill windows, and reveals clearly the 
gaunt chimney and the steaming mill dam. Heaps of ashes, 
pieces of disbanded machinery, and stray hand carts lie about 
the yard. The spell of stillness is upon the great stone build- 
ing and its surroundings, not a sound reaches the ear save the 
occasional tramp of footsteps passing along the street outside, 
and the low hissing of steam in the engine-house. We first 
giye a look at the boiler fires, but, as each of their mouths 
contains a great heap of undigested coals, and the glass gives 
out the water in the boilers to be of the proper heat, it will be 
^ome time before the firing-up process has to be performed. 
The tending and replenishing of the fires is one of the watch- 
man's most important duties. Imagine the disastrous effects 
■of his suffering the fires to go down ! The machinery wojild 
probably have to rest the next day, and both masters and 
hands would be frantic. As we walk round the building, 
Sammy treats me to an historical retrospect, and ransacks the 
uttermost corners of his memory for my entertainment. He 
remembers the place when a lad, when he was a spinner, and 
.could, if he liked, tell me of many a strapping he had had in 
the bottom room of the old mill there. That was many years 
before the shed and the new mill he points out to me were put 
up. He relates some strange stories ; of plug rioting times, 
of long strikes, of machinery accidents, and of various other 
vicissitudes to which the mill has been subjected. He tells 
me, also, of night prowlers he has seen about at different 
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times, and of the one or two encounters he has had with them 
during his many years' service. But most of his adventures 
have had little or no connection with the mill, they have 
mostly been such as he has been drawn into by events occurring 
not strictly within his province. Sometimes, at a late hour, a 
<x)uple of drunken men may have commenced fighting, and in 
the absence of policemen, he has felt compelled to interfere. 
He assures me he sees " some strange carryings on." There 
Sire men in the town who wear a fair front in the day-time, 
but let their disguises drop towards " the wee sma* hours ayont 
the twar," and thus the watchman gets a glimpse of the 
underside of their characters, which many a tradesman with 
whom they have dealings might be fain to observe. And many 
a. time, a poor, houseless wanderer will come up to him as he 
stands by the gates and implore a night's shelter, and hard it 
has often been to turn some of them away, but there is no help 
for it, a watchman must be as severe with himself in the 
matter of duty as a military officer is to his subordinates. 
After walking along the yard and examining the exteriors of 
the various buildings looking into it, feeling door and window 
&stenings, and otherwise showing our anxiety for the mill's 
outward safety, we come once more to the little side gate, 
whence we pass out into the street for a minute. Here, • 
Sammy tells me, he passes the principal portion of the hour 
preceding and the hour following midnight. 

As midnight approaches, the silence increases, and by the 
time the different clocks toll the hour, the passing footsteps 
become like angel's visits, and I cannot dispossess myself of 
3, feeling of loneliness; a feehng to which, however, Sammy 
fieems quite impervious. We now reappear at the little side 
gate and pass into a shaded doorway close at hand, where, 
with his lantern darkened and unobserved of everybody, 
Sammy has stood and watched in all weathers; in fierce thun- 
derstorms, hearing crash after crash around him ; in terrific 
winds, when slates have been blown from the roof and the 
mill chimney has rocked beneath the fast fleeting clouds; 
and in still autumn nights when there has been no cloud 
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visible and the harvest moon has sailed calmly overhead. But 
Sammy is a matter-of-fact individual and does not go into 
raptures about anything, or he might effectively introduce at 
this juncture glowing descriptions of the glories of the night,, 
or try to thrill me by dwelling upon its terrors. He does 
nothing of the kind. He is a creature of small imagination, 
he never seems to swerve from the actual, never speaks of 
what mi^ht be, the "is** and the "has been" are the only states 
of being of which he has any cognizance ; and this, I think,, 
proves Sammy to be the right man in the right place. Fancy 
a highly imaginative, delicately sensitive watchman, if you 
can. Such a one would so people the mill and all about it 
with his own creations that he would be reduced to a state of 
utter helplessness. He would not be able to enter any of the 
rooms in the mill without a series of suppositious circum- 
stances flashing across his brain as he turned the key. "Sup- 
pose a robber should be concealed in this room!" "What 
if a woman should be laid there with her throat cut?'*' 
"Suppose the boiler were to blow up?" "What a 
dreadful thing it would be if the flooring were to give way?"" 
These and similar thoughts would be enough to drive him 
mad : every noise he heard would be a human voice, every 
shadow he saw would be the forecast of some awM object. 
No such thoughts trouble Sammy ; he walks as calmly to and 
fro in the solitude of night as one might walk through 
Market Street on a summer noon. It is evident, therefore^ 
that he possesses all the requisites for a good watchman. 

As soon as we get in the shaded doorway, Sammy darkenB^ 
his lamp, Tixer is advised to keep quiet, and the three of us 
stand there ready to observe such stray specimens of life as 
may pass that way during the next half hour. The night has 
regained its early gloominess, the moon and stars have retired 
into obscurity, and the streets look glassy with the reflections of 
the gas lamps showing in the wet. We have not been waiting 
long before we see a staggering figure passing a distant lamp,, 
and as it nears us we observe that it stops frequently, as if to 
address some imaginary object, and that during these stop- 
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pings it gesticulates with clnmsy violence. When opposite 
the mill, the figure (which is a man's) halts again, wriggles, 
stretches forth its right hand and murmurs something about 
"the hour that is at hand w — w — rwhen the arish- [another 
tremendous wriggle]-tocracy — thish country must fall" — ^here 
he stretches out both hands as if going to drop into the 
"Heaven-bless-you- my- children!" style of oratory, but at that 
moment Sammy whispers something into the ear of Tixer, 
whereupon that dutiful animal rushes at the figure with 
cleverly assumed ferocity. The figure wriggles no longer, 
but darts oflf as if pursued by the hydrophobia. We watch 
him run past two or three lamps in quick succession with 
Tixer snapping at his heels. Then his footsteps die off*, and 
Tixer returns grinning and solicits approbation by furiously 
wagging his tail. This granted, he is once more bound over 
to keep the peace, and we resume our watching. In the 
interval between this last event and the one which follows, 
Sainmy gives me some rather strange information respecting 
the speechifying individual whom Tixer has just scared. It 
is Mr. Wagjaw, the great champion of the working man, the 
platform orator, the seconder of innumerable propositions at 
political meetings in St. George's Hall, and one of the town's 
chief exponents of freedom [of speech]. He has to orate at 
a political meeting in Peckover Walks the following day, and, 
Sammy thinks we have been treated to a foretaste of what he 
w^ill say on that occasion. I think, nay I hope, this was a 
case of mistaken identity, for I cannot permit myself to 
believe that the great Wagjaw, the ardent supporter of so 
many good movements (the Permissive Bill included), should 
be so false to all his professions as to demean himself thus. 
Sammy says, however, that this is one of the secrets of the 
night. The next passer-by is a young man playing a concer- 
tina. He is followed by a young fellow who seems rather 
anxious to let the world know that his name is Pat Mulloy, 
if the singing of the statement will only suffice to that end ; 
then comos a couple going home from an evening party; and 
then another staggering figure passes which does not wriggle 
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or speechify, but walks quietly homeward. Now, the street is 
empty for awhile, and the sounds which haunt the night come 
clearer upon our ears. There comes the sound of clattering 
hammers from an adjacent mill where the engineers are at work 
repairing the boilers ; the sound of a cab rattling over the dis- 
tant pavement; and the sound of the railway engine shrieking 
and puffing away towards another town with its heavy load 
of luggage ; but Sammy seems not to hear them. Presently, 
we see two men propping themselves against a public-house 
wall in the distance, who, after balancing for a time, come 
forward wrangling with each other in drunken fashion, and 
every now and again seem to be on the point of settling their 
dispute by force of arms. Then two more join them, and 
one of the new comers wants to know if one of the others 
considers himself a man. "A better man nor thee onny day!" 
is the answer, accompanied by a snap of the fingers. "Punch 
his heead, Jem!" shouts another. "Thah dar'nt do that, 
clever as ta art!" says the owner of the head in question. 
Then a flood of bad language pours upon our ears and mat- 
ters appear in fair train for explosion. The scent of battle, 
however, is distasteful to one of the men, so he drags Jem 
away, waxing into fury as the distance which separates him 
from the other two increases. One of the two left behind 
calls on Jem to return and he'll give him " a good drubbing," 
at which Jem stops and tries to break away from his com- 
panion. So they go on, threat answering threat, and curse 
answering curse, until at last their voices seem to sink into 
silence from sheer exhaustion. No more attractive incidents 
presenting themselves, we come from our hiding place and 
turn into the " Penny Hoil " once again. 

Here Sammy and I take in provisions, and afterwards 
indulge in a weed. While engaged in the latter occupation 
Sammy's policeman friend comes in, and after explaining that 
he has had to take a drunken woman down to the station-house 
or he would have arrived sooner, he devours his supper and 
departs. Then Sammy prepares for a round through the 
interior of the mill, his preparations being more extensive 
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ibis time than last. Key after key is affixed to Sammy's belt, 
till at length quite a prison-like clank accompanies his move- 
ments. Coming to the doorway leading into the old mill, 
Sammy selects a key, and with mnch creaking of locks and 
clashing of doors, we enter and mount the well-worn stone 
steps, directly afterwards coming upon an inner door. This 
inner door yields itself to Sammy, and we find ourselves in a 
large room amidst a vast maze of drums, pulleys, belts, and 
machinery. Sammy walks down the middle of the room 
«waying his bull's-eye too and fro as he goes, and arriving at 
the other end, takes off hid cap and covers the light. Deep 
darkness ensues for half a minute. Sammy explains that this 
is done to ascertain if any fire is in the room. As we walk 
along, Sammy points out machine after machine, saying from 
tone to time, "That's Bloggs's patent!" "That's Moggs's 
patent ! " and " That's Hoggs's patent ! " The patents of 
Messrs. Bloggs, Moggs, and Hoggs, however, are mysteries 
which I cannot hope to penetrate, so Sammy's elaborate 
explanations of their respective merits are lost upon me. I only 
know that the great result of his explanations is that things 
are not exactly " as they used to be formerly." As soon as 
Sammy has satisfied himself that all is right, we return into 
the old staircase, re-lock the door, and mount to the next 
storey, and perform the same process with another room. 
Tramp, tramp, we go across the stone floors, out of one room 
into another, until no portion of the old mill is left unexplored. 
Then we descend and tramp in the same manner through the 
new buildings. In the shed we encounter an attraction in the 
•welcome chirping of a number of crickets. They take no 
heed of us, but go on steadily with their chirp ! chirp ! chirp- 
ing ! in the stillness, and I listen until the sound seems so 
pleasant and cheering that I am loth to leave them. 

Up and down we go amongst machinery of all kinds, — 
devils, spinning frames, looms, and what not, — until I grow 
quite confused. Not so Sammy, he preserves his equanimity 
through every trial, and tries to interest me by keeping up a 
running comment on the different objects we pass. Now he 
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will point to a frame and aiay, " that's where that lass hed her 
hand ta'en off last week," or "that's t* belt 'at tewk poor 
Jowett's dowter np," at the same time explaining the boxing 
off process, and comparing the present mode with the boxing 
off of former days ; indeed, whatsoever Sammy talks about, he 
invariably winds np with the remark that things are not by 
any means " as they used to be formerly." Passing through 
the wool warehouse, he tells me that on one or two occasions 
he has discovered persons asleep or hiding there, who had 
slipped in before stopping time of a night, and ensconced 
themselves behind a woolpack. Ttese people, however, have 
only been searching for rest, never meaning robbery, and have 
generally been workpeople. 

When our round is finished I am thoroughly tired, and am 
glad of the slight rest we take in the "Penny Hoil" on 
returning there. But it is not for long ; Sammy has to see 
after the fires. This time they need his attention, and no 
small attention it is. Six fires, and half ^a load of coals to 
throw upon each ! The tramping through the mills is bad 
enough, but this is worse, Jukes's patent or no. 

Another short rest after the firing up, and then a ftirther 
tramp ; but really I am well nigh overcome by Morphean influ- 
ences, and scarcely know where I am treading. We happen to 
be in the top room of the old mill as the first streaks of dawn 
appear, and we sit there for a little while to watch the 
advance of the morning, but there is no sun comes forth ; a 
steady sheet of greyness rises above the house tops and settles 
gradually over the town, and it is day. 

When five o'clock arrives we hear the occasional clamp of 
clogs along the street, and boys pass whistling as cheerfully 
as if they were walking through a sunny meadow. At half 
past five the engine tenter and one or two others come, the 
first bell rings, and here, there, and everywhere arise the 
sounds of bells and whistles. "T— ling! T— ling! T— ling!" 
go the bells, while with the whistles it is all " hum ! whew ! 
buzz ! buzz ! whew ! hum ! " All the time the clanking of 
ciogs increases along the street, doors begin to open and bang, 
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^nd one after another the hands pop in. There is a great 
amonnt of cheerftdness and vivacity amongst the workpeople. 
They are not at all the haggard, careworn sort of people 
factory workers are generally pictured to be. At five minntes 
to six the bell goes again, and at six there is a growl as of the 
awakening of some huge monster, and the wheels begin to 
whirl, the spindles begin to fly, the looms begin to clatter, and 
the steam god once more exerts his mighty power. 

As Sammy and I leave the great humming hive, we observe 
a few of the late comers referred to in the early part of this 
paper. One comes with boot-laces dangling and tripping him 
up at every few strides, and another putting his " smock '* on ; 
most of them seem unwashed, and give evidence of their 
sleepiness by rubbing their eyes. 

Coming to the place where our paths diverge, Sammy and 
I and Tixer part company, and I return home firmly resolved 
to pass the next four-and-twenty hours between the sheets. 
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The spirit of Bohemianism is abroad. It penetrates every- 
where, from the pulpit to the village tap-room ; and thus the- 
solidity of onr character is being undermined and dissolved, 
and we know not whither we tend. Offenbach is our composer, 
Swinburne our poet, Dion Boucicault our playwright, and 
Lord Penzance our family arbitrator. Female Mazeppas, 
female gymnasts, and Can- Can dancers occupy our places of 
entertainment, and intellectual amusements are reserved for 
the fireside. The drama oscillates between sensation and 
burlesque, and thrusts Shakespeare into the background. 
Verily, time is out of joint. Such were my reflections on 
setting out on my local music hall tour, and (with slight 
variation) such are my reflections on sitting down to write 
this paper. If the state of a nation's civilization is evidenced 
by the character of its amusements, how shall we rankt 
England to-day ? My detractors will point to the pastimes, 
of the last generation, when pugilism and cock-fighting were 
^fashionable ; they will also point to Paris and its " fast " life 
of to-day, and plume themselves upon having demolished my 
objections. But proving another soiled will never "make 
oneself clean." Besides, it is debateable whether morally we 
are in advance of our grandfathers, or of the vivacious French- 
man. We may have imported Parisian boldness into our 
entertainments, but I doubt whether we have imported a 
corresponding amoxmt of Parisian grace and sparkle; and 
much as we may have gained upon our grandfathers in refine- 
ment, we have lost much in strength of character. The truth 
of this is nowhere more manifest than in the music halls and 
the so-called singing saloons which of late years have sprung^ 
into existence and spread like an epidemic. No doubt there 
are circumstances under which a music hall might be con* 
ducted without harm to, if not to the profit of, amusement- 
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seekers, bnt in the present vitiated state of public taste few 
proprietors would care to experimentalise, and risk their money 
in a new field when the one they are working in always yields 
them ample profit. With them it is a matter of business ; 
they strive to give their supporters such food as they ask for 
(and will pay for), and if intellectual food is not included in 
the demand, who but the public is to blame ? 

However, without further preface, I will lift the curtain on 
Bradford music hall life, conduct you through its open places 
and back alleys, and leave you on emerging from the latter to 
say what your own opinion is thereanent. PuUan's Music 
Hall claims our attention first. It is a wooden building, and, 
I believe, one of the largest of its kind in England ; also one 
of the best conducted. On payment of sixpence I am 
permitted to ascend by a broad staircase to a spacious gallery, 
round two sides of which run long rows of cane-bottomed 
chairs. The portion of the gallery which is opposite to the 
stage is divided into two parts, the front division taking in a 
few select seats as front boxes, while the back part is converted 
into a sort of promenade. The band is playing the opening 
overture as I enter, so I have time to look round and observe 
the audience before the performance begins. A cloud of 
tobacco smoke, accompanied by the surging noise of many 
voices, proceeds from the pit, while a cloud of cigar smoke, 
accompanied by a more subdued noise, floats about in the 
gallery. Young men in white aprons dart rapidly hither and 
thitheJ*, calling out " Any squares or ham sandwiches," and 
others, similarly active, offer programmes for sale. I buy a 
programme, and find that it is also a newspaper, and " all for 
the small charge of one ha'penny." Is not this keeping pace 
with the Times ? I cannot blind myself to the presence of 
Formosa in the gallery, I regret to say, for both she and many 
of her sisters are here ; indeed the weaker sex shows itself 
much stronger than I expected. Some have evidently come 
with husbands or lovers, but most of them are unaccompanied 
by male companions, and wander from seat to seat in a rest- 
less manner. I suggest to my friend Barnacles — ^Barnacles 
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often aceompanies me in my sannterings — ^that the tobacco 
smoke is probably offensive to these delicate beings, and 
produces this restlessness in them, but Barnacles, who prides 
himself upon being " up to a thing or two," won't have it so. 
After all, putting the worst construction upon the matter, what 
can we do but submit ? If we are to take objection to a place 
of amusement because some of its frequenters happen to be 
persons of disarranged morals, we at once preclude oorselves 
from attending all public entertainments. We cannot expect 
the proprietor of a music hall to assume the office of Grand 
Inquisitor, and demand a certificate of character with every 
visitor ; it would be contrary to all notions of English freedom. 
But, let us turn to the gentlemen, — a mixed company of 
clerks, shopmen, small tradesmen, and young prodigals of every 
station. There are youths of sixteen, who evidently wish to be 
considered the most dissipated of mortals, and middle-aged 
men, who are at great pains to make it appear that this is the 
first time they have entered such a place in their lives. The 
overture proceeds, and ** the cry is still they come." I will 
pick out one or two of the most noticeable characters, and 
then turn to the stage. Lolling on a chair conspicuously 
placed, I observe the dark, fierce, heavy moustachioed Herr 
Donjuanheim. His present position is that of cashier in the . 
business house of one of his compatriots, but the glory of his 
reputation comes &om the past. He seems quite conscious of 
the world's admiration as he gazes listlessly about him, be- 
stowing a smile here, and a nod of recognition there. I 
overhear one of his youthful admirers relating to another 
youth, who will shortly be enrolled as an additional admirer, 
that Donjuanheim was concerned in some state conspiracy 
when in his own country, the Grand Duchy of Schnipp 
Schnappshnoremstein, that he fled from thence to save himself 
' from death, that the locket he wears upon his watch chain is 
a gage d^ amour given to him by some beautifdl but nameless 
Fraulein now pining away in the aforesaid Grand Duchy, and 
that his conduct is so delightfully improper that it cannot 
be too closely imitated. Such is the charm of naughtiness ! 
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Then there is young Grogram, with Scotch cap cocked janntilj 
on one side of his head, in earnest conversation with two 
langhing Lesbias; there are the nsaal stage side snobs, who 
a>ffect a close intimacy with the lady singers ; and as for the 
<5igar-smoking, cane-carrying swells, who roam about the hall 
with the air of persons just returned from Baden Baden, they 
are innumerable. 

But the overture is ended, and I must turn my attention to 
the performance ; remarking, by the way, that the stage acces- 
sories seem quite up to the theatre level, that the band, or corps 
musicale as it is styled in the programme, is above the average, 
and that the scenery is really of a superior kind. Mr. H. 
Summer, a little, dark gentleman, with very emotional eye- 
brows, is the first member of the " well-selected company of 
star artistes" that appears before the footlights. He is a 
** baritone vocalist " with a fair voice, and he tries to move his 
-audience with songs of a patriotic character. His first song 
is about "The old oak tree, the monarch of the woods;" 
his second, " The sea is England's glory," both of which are 
received yrith merited applause, especially from the pit. I 
fancy I hear the reader ask how I can apply my objections 
here. Stop a bit, the entertainment does not end yet. Next 
•comes a florid lady. Miss Annie Stoneward, " ballad and serio- 
-comic vocalist," who sings "She wore a wreath of roses*' 
creditably, and follows that with a silly song about the Grecian 
Bend. This is the keynote of the entertainment ; the audience 
^es into raptures about it, and calls loudly for a third song 
from the lady. She complies, and does not disappoint by 
singing anything serious ; she knows her patrons too well to 
do that. Her third song is a medley, introducing a line or 
two from most of the comic songs of the day. Only think 
what a treat ! The privilege of listening to the concentrated 
essence of the silliest rubbish ever written. Fie upon you. 
Miss Stoneward, how can you go on mixing the bad with the 
;good in this way ? As soon as the deafening applause which 
follows the conclusion of Miss Stoneward' s medley has died 
away, the band begins to play a tune modelled upon the air 
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of "The cork leg," and a gentleman enters dancing. He 
capers once or twice across the stage, thrusts his hat to the 
back of his head, then pulls it over his forehead, then puts it 
to the back again, and starts off singing something about 
being fond of dancing. The chorus is all dancing, and after 
a finishing double chorus of dancing, he dances off amidst the 
plaudits of the assembly. He treats us to more dancing on 
his reappearance, and sings a song, each verse whereof ends 
with the line. 

Oh, I'm so fond of Sarah, and Sarah's fond of me. 
After this " comic vocalist and dancer " has retired, a young 
lady dressed in the height of fashion, Miss K. Telsworthy, 
enters, and gives us further samples of the songs of the day, 
but, I confess, I am at a loss to reconcile her costume with 
the characters she is supposed to represent. Polly Prangle, 
who turns a mangle, would hardly dress in blue satin, I think; 
neither would the young female be likely to fall in love with 
"the chap at the doctor's shop." But this is a little incon- 
sistency of small moment. What unfavourable criticism 
could possibly be passed upon a song with a charming and 
oft-repeated chorus like tho following ? — 

To Doctor Compos Mentis • 

He was bound apprentice -, 

And sweeter to me than a raspberry drop, 

Was the chap I loved at the doctor s shop. 

If Fletcher of Saltoun, who said, " Let me make the songs of 
a nation, and I care not who makes its laws," had only been ' 
living now, how this sentiment might have been strengthened! 
By this time the hall is comfortably filled, and before the 
next performers come on, I take a glance at the pit, where 
the smoke cloud is thicker and the hubbub louder than ever. 
The majority of the pit occupants are smoking, many of the 
smokers being mere boys. Mill hands, mechanics, masons, 
and artizans of every class are there, washed and unwashed, 
respectable and doubtful, and here and there I see a wife and 
child, who are certainly in as good company down there as 
upstairs amongst the Delilahs and fast young men. 
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When I direct my eye to the stage again it is occupied by 
the sisters Clindon, " Characteristic Duettists," who give one 
or two of their insipid duologues. Insufferably dull and 
pointless are these duologues, and the actresses are so affected 
in their action, and play so to the audience instead of trying 
to be natural, that the threadbare incidents they represent are 
less effective than they otherwise might be made to be. For 
instance, if Polly has to say to Joe, " Oh Joe ! take me to 
your heart, and call me yours once more!*' she will say it 
with her face fronting the audience and looking right away 
from Joe. But I must be hypercritical or out of temper, I 
think, to judge the sisters thus in face of the enthusiastic 
applause bestowed upon them by the audience. However, I 
can only record my own impressions. Next comes a Miss Bate 
Kella, another superbly attired young lady, who sings about 
"The Belle of Burlington Arcade,'' and "Good for Nothing 
Sarah." I have a personal insult to avenge upon Miss Bate 
Kella on behalf of my friend Barnacles. He and I were sit- 
ting on front chairs during the singing of "Good for Nothing 
Sarah," remarking upon the singer, when, to our amazement, 
she walked to the side of the stage nearest us, pointed to 
Barnacles, and asked him if he would have Sarah, alluding 
to him as "that young man there." Barnacles thereupon 
became the centre of attraction, the observed of all observers, 
and turned uneasily in his chair. When Miss Kella qaitted 
the stage he was assailed with uproarious cries of " Sarah ! " 
from all parts of the house. Barnacles only smiled scornfully, 
and turned to me and asked what'are the qualifications for a 
Music Hall singer ? I leave him to answer himself, which he 
does in this wise, " the minimum of talent and the maximum 
of impudence." And now comes the " Grand Highland Spec- 
tacle of the Gathering of the Clans," supported by the whole 
strength of the company, and " fifty of the prettiest girls in 
Bradford," — at least, so say the advertisements. I have not 
space to give you a detailed account of this spectacle, I will 
content myself, therefore, by saying that there are not more 
than the usual number of inconsistencies apparent in it — 
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such, for instance, as the introduction of a coryphee into the 
Vale of Glencoe, and the singing of "Grand Duchess" music 
by the Clans ; that it is like the " infant scene " in a panto- 
mime ; that some good music — ^Bishop's Guy Mannering music 
— is sung by Miss Stoneward and Mr. H. Summer ; and that, 
for the sake of the children, we are glad when it is all over. 
Mrs. Ramsden deserves praise for the training of the " infant 
army," and especially of the " infant prodigy," but, you see. 
Barnacles and I have seen this sort of thing so very often ! 
Music Hall performers are an uninventive race, they cling so 
tenaciously to stage traditions and conventionalities, that one 
singer is but the reflection of another, and one night's enter- 
tainment a repetition of the last. Surely, if some original 
genius would arise on the Music Hall horizon, and give us 
true pictures of life, or reasonable caricatures thereof, he 
would receive appreciation, and be able to inaugurate a 
reformation. The concluding performance is by Mons. T. 
Elephantee, a trapeze performer, and I would not recommend 
any one afflicted with heart disease to go and see him. Bar- 
nacles thinks his performance is one of those which cannot be 
too strongly condemned, and which the law ought to prohibit. 
The performer's cleverness is undoubted, but it is cleverness 
playing with death. The breaking, nay, the giving way, of a 
cord, or the snapping of an iron hasp,; and down he would fall 
among the wooden benches in the bottom, and probably kill 
himself. At last, he makes a sensation leap to the stage, the 
band strikes up "God save the Queen/' and Barnacles and I 
go out with the crowd, convinced that we have spent the 
evening in a representative Music Hall, that the performances 
we have witnessed have been as good as are generally obtain- 
able, and that at best it is a sorry affair. 

On another night. Barnacles and I visit a second Music 
Hall, and a number of singing rooms. First we go to " The 
Elysium," but since the performances and the audience are 
much of the same character as those at Pullan's, I refrain 
from giving any detailed description of them. There are 
-comic singers (male and female), acrobats, "niggers," and, 
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most disgraceful of all, a female gymnast. The " niggers,*'' 
do not attempt to delineate negro life in any form, but cause 
much amusement by a series of practical jokes one plays upon 
the other, and by one or two observations which smack of 
indecency. The performances wind up with a pantomimic 
ballet which keeps the people in a continued roar of laughter. 
And now I have to conduct you through a somewhat 
different sort of music hall, the public-house singing-room. 
The town abounds with them. At some they engage " pro- 
fessionals," while others are conducted on the "free and 
easy " principle ; but we will look at both. 

There is the "Unique Com," with a singing room on the first 
floor. We enter and find it filled with a class of people very 
much like those we saw at Pullan's and the " Elysium," except 
that in the audience there are no " ladies," the fair ones being 
inadmissible to these places. A young lady is playing the 
piano at one end of the room, while another is standing beside 
her endeavouring to infase the requisite amount of impudence 
into a ballad she is murdering. Oh, musical Bradfordians, 
where aj*e your ears? A waitress attends us to our seats, 
and receives orders for beer. When the singer concludes, one 
• generous hearted swell offers his glass, from which she imbibes. 
Then a short gentleman gets up to address the company. He 
says, " Gentlemen, I wish to say a few words," [loud cries of 
"Order," and commands to " Gt) on, lad."] "I've been all 
over the world, I've travelled all through the West Riding of 
Yorkshire, and I must say I never met with a place to come 
up to Bradford, never ! Leeds is a fool to it. I never knew 
a Bradford man that wasn't a gentleman." Here, a beetle- 
browed individual with a seal skin cap, the owner of a dan- 
gerous looking bull dog which lies sprawling at his feet, 
shouts^, " Shut up, my dog's a good 'un at varment ! " where- 
upon the traveller waxes highly indignant, and resumes his 
seat. He afterwards comes up to me and Barnacles, and 
assures us, in a confidential whisper, that if that fellow 
hadn't got that there weapon (meaning the dog) with him, he 
would demolisb him on the instant for the cowardly insult. 
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Barnacles, wishing to test the traveller's courage, offers to 
hold the dog until he performs the demolishing process, but 
the injured gentleman shakes his head, and says, " Ah, you 
couldn't do it; but, I tell you, if it wasn't there, by George, he 
should remember this. I'm an Englishman, ain't I ? " Bar- 
nacles again offers to hold the dog, but the gentleman hints at 
hydrophobia, and valorously departs. The pianiste plays a 
tune now, coquetting all the time with two young dandies 
who lean over her; then another "professional lady" gets up 
and squeals, and we make onr escape. 

The " Old Hat Crown " is the next place we look in upon. 
Two neatly attired young ladies, each adorned with a resplen- 
dent array of back hair, are playing a duet on the piano. The 
room is low, closely packed with listeners, and much in need 
of oxygen. When the duet is finished, the " artistes " turn 
round and enter into playful conversation with a small circle 
of special admirers gathered round them. Then a young man 
volunteers a song, and after a few minutes spent in trying to 
acquaint the pianiste with the tune of it, he sings. His song 
is one of the Vance order, all about swells, lovely " gells," and 
so forth. Then a Wibsey carter, whose pronunciation is of 
the last century, sings a " Cackle, Cackle, Cock-a-doodle-doo" 
song, which pleases immensely. 

The next place we favour with our presence is a real "Free 
and Easy," the " Caperer's Hotel." The singing room is 
thronged with the lower stamp of artizans, and a scattering of 
"roughs." A piano and violin are giving forth their har- 
monious strains as we enter, and a boy who seems to have 
come unwashed from the mill, sings with the true music hall 
twang a song called " Charley Baker," which is, I am informed, 
one of " the great Leyboume's*' favourite songs. After this, a 
hornpipe is played, and dancers start up in different parts of 
the room and dance a step in turns. We leave them dancing. 

Then the " Treather Tavern " comes under my inspection. 
This too is a " Free and Easy," but of a somewhat superior 
kind. The company were well behaved and respectable, and 
the songs indulged in during my limited stay seemed to be of 
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a decidedly better class than the '* Cackle, cackle" and 
"Charley Baker" order of songs. For instance, a young 
amateur with a sweet tenor voice sang "My pretty Jane," 
and another sang " Simon, the Cellarer.*' 

There is still another type of the singing saloon remq^ining 
to be mentioned, which it is absolutely painful to allude to. 
Hitherto I have conducted you through scenes which have 
been suggestive of immorality rather than immoral in them- 
selves, but now I must speak of one which is in the lowest 
depth of degradation. How a place which has become so 
notorious for its vice as the "Dissipation Hotel " can be per- 
mitted to exist in a town which boasts a chief constable and a 
well-organized police system, passes my comprehension. In 
ti^o upstairs rooms of the hotel referred to, scenes arc enacted 
nightly which are simply loathsome ; scenes of such shameless 
indecency that they cannot be thought of without a blush. The 
house is ostensibly a singing saloon, but in reality it is a brothel 
— pianiste, singers, waitresses, and landlady all belong to one 
class, and do not attempt any disguise. Once you are inside, 
there is no mistaking the character of the place. To attempt 
a description of it would be like spreading contamination, so 
I will pass it by in the hope that it will soon come under the 
eye of the law. 

And now, having passed in review the different types of the 
singing saloon, from the Music Hall, with its ** Star Artistes,*' 
to the "Music Hell," I leave you to pass such judgment upon 
them as you may think proper. I wish from my heart T had 
had something more satisfactory to depict, but even at Pul- 
lan's, where the atmosphere is pureness itself compared with 
some others which I have spoken of, there is little to be seen 
or heard that appeals to the higher faculties. It seems pretty 
clear that the whole tendency of our public amusements at the 
present day is demoralising, and as long as the public shows 
itself so lost to art and morality as to rest satisfied (nay, to 
express gratification) at the senseless snobbism of the profes- 
sional singers who now have possession of the music hall stage, 
80 long will the institution be open to the gravest objection. 
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Market life must always be a noticeable feature in the- 
existence of a nation of shopkeepers. Nowhere are the 
evidences of our nationality more visible than in the market. 
It is the pivot upon which all our social machinery turns, the 
mainspring of our greatness, and — may I not say ? — the 
centre of our selfishness. It is the country's pulse, its signs 
of health or sickness being the common concern of the whole 
people. Let there be a good market, and there is joy in the 
land ; let the market be bad, and anxiety fills our hearts and 
furrows our faces. Even an outsider, who has nothing to buy 
or to sell, watches the market's pulsations, and marks its ebb 
and flow with eagerness, for if he be not one of our traders 
himself, his life is so bound up with those who are, that 
his interest in their success is scarcely less than their own. 
If you are not a merchant, perhaps you are a merchant's 
clerk ; if you are not a spinner or a manufacturer, you may be 
a "piecer " or a weaver ; if you are not a commission agent, 
you may be errand boy and general factotum to one ; in any 
of which cases you are necessarily deeply interested in the 
rise and fall of the market. In Bradford we have two aspects 
of market life presented to us, — the commercial and the 
domestic. The first is peculiar to ourselves, the second is 
common to all people. Commercially, Bradford has made a 
name for itself; it is called "The Metropolis of the Worsted 
District," "The Yorkshire Manchester," and various other 
names, the mention whereof brings a sparkle of pride into the 
eye of the aboriginal Bradfordian. Commercial enterprise 
found the town a beautiful but thinly inhabited spot of easy 
dnlness ; it has poured new life into it at every point, and 
made it the eighth town in importance in the kingdom. It 
would be interesting to hear described the gradual extension 
of our market life, from times anterior to the erection of the 
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Old Piece Hall, down to its present state of activity nnder 
the regime of the New Exchange, bat that would almost be 
the work of an antiquarian. I concern myself only with 
to-day. I neither profess to teach you a lesson firom the past, 
nor to solve you the enigma of the future. So, awake my 
Bradfordian, leave all meaner things, and hie with pie this 
Thursday morning to the open market. We will take the 
domestic side first. 

It is six o'clock, ante meridian ; there is a pleasant freshness 
in the air, for the smoke has not yet had time to incorporate 
itself with it ; and the streets are not so impassable as they 
will be some few hours hence. Our way lies up Darley Street, 
and our particular destination is the Green Market. From 
six to eight o'clock on market mornings it is in the full tide 
of barter and sale. As I enter, there passes across my mental 
vision a panoramic series of recollections of much pocket 
money disbursed in this spot amongst proprietors of penny 
booths, in times gone by, when life had not assumed its 
present nightmare aspect. At the top of the ground stands 
Christ Church, the most discontented looking edifice in the 
town. It seems to have grown old before its time, and to 
have run half way across the street in its endeavour to escape 
the worldliness by which it has for so many years been beset. 
Why do not its founders provide it with a respectable orthodox 
churchyard like unto other churches ? 

What a pandemonium of discordant noises the Green 
Market is this morning. If a disastrous fire, a railway 
accident, and a prize fight were taking place simultaneously, 
no greater amount of shouting and bawling could be produced. 
" Hi ! Hi ! Hi ! Who'll buy my berries ? Who'll buy my 
berries ? Come on ye dogs o' wahr ! " vociferates one ruddy- 
faced vendor. " Here ye are ! the grandest rhubub in Eng- 
land ! '* shouts another, and in similar strains our attention is 
urgently solicited to twenty other collections of vegetables. 
The noise is unceasing, and ever and anon its efiect is 
heightened by the melodious bray of a "coster's" donkey. 
From the church, and in a line with it, to the bottom of the 

E 
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gronncl, carts and waggons with the growth and freshness of 
the conntry npon them, are closely ranged. These are owned 
by market gardeners, many of them having come from Wake- 
field and other outlying districts. The early rising which is 
here represented is marvellous, for even supposing the vege- 
tables not to have been gotten this morning, the people in 
charge of them must have been up at cock-crow to have 
brought them thus far. The carts are radiant with rhubarb, 
cauliflowers, brocoli, spring onions, radishes, and lettuce, with 
here and there a hamper of flowers interspersed. Coster- 
mongers are here from all parts of the town, and from the 
adjacent villages, buying goods wherewith to perambulate our 
streets later in the day. Yes, here is the very man who 
diumally brings his donkey cart to your back door, providing 
himself with the gooseberries and what not of which you will 
in due time partake. These costermongers are an eager race. 
They pass from cart to cart in the anxious hope of discovering 
the perfection of cheapness at last. Women, too, — ^keepers of 
small shops, who have no husbands or sons to assist them, — 
are among the buyers. These unfortunate specimens of the 
female persuasion mostly carry their purchases in their arms. 
I doubt whether Hope in its most flattering moments ever 
deluded them into the belief that they would some day arrive 
at the dignity of a donkey and cart. They go about groaning 
under the weight of immense bundles of rhubarb, or strug- 
gling with a hamper of radishes or lettuces, and, seeing them, 
I am thankful that I am a Saunterer. In addition to people 
in the trade there are a number of idlers and dissatisfied 
mortals, who, because they have no business of their own, inte- 
rest themselves diligently in that of other people. Ah, well, 
thus wags the world. True, some of these make purchases, 
but they never go beyond " pennorths,'* and then only to spite 
the poor "coster." Railway carriers' waggons, laden with 
pyramids of vegetables, are constantly arriving, and it is 
sometimes a work of difficulty to avoid being trampled upon. 
At last, however, I extricate myself from the motley scene and 
hurry off to breakfast, bestowing a wondering glance as I go 
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-at the loDg string of donkey carts extendinsf along North 
Parade, and comparing them (at a respectftd distance) to the 
•carriages surrounding St. George's Hall on a subscription 
-concert night. 

Returning here at one o'clock, we come upon a fresh phase 
of market life. The market gardeners have departed; indeed, 
the vegetable market must now be pronounced, in trade 
language, to be altogether "inactive." What, then, is all this 
•clamour, this pushing and crowding? We will see. Upon 
the patch of ground formerly devoted to Thespia, the place 
where the Old Theatre Royal stood, the spot where Macready 
performed, where Wallett went through his man-monkey 
■experiences, and where Mrs. Nunn won and wore her laurels, 
a scene is being enacted which outvies in absurdity any of 
those represented there in "days of old." No disease to 
which suffering humanity is liable but can be cured here; 
when M.D.'s and hospitals have discarded you, this is the 
place to which you should resort. Here stands one per- 
former of miraculous cures behind a stall decked with omin- 
ous-looking bottles of preserved tapeworms, lizards, and the 
like; here stands another with pills; there one with bottles 
of coloured liquid. For a few pence the most dilapidated 
body may be restored to " pristine vigour." Although these 
" doctors " are noisy they are lamb-like in mildness compared 
with certain other gentlemen of whom I now propose to speak. 
Three men in close juxtaposition are frothing and shouting 
like inftiriated washerwomen from their temporary rostrums. 
All are selling paper hangings. The noisiest of the three ia 
a German, but he has caught the English Cheap Jack trick 
to such perfection that he deserves to be naturalised free of 
expense. Hear him. " Hi ! Hi ! Hi ! look dis vay, never 
mind dose fools down dare. Hi ! Hi ! Hi ! look here. Here 
is one roll ; here is two roll ; hero is tree roll ; hero is four 
roll ; paper fit for ze Prince o' Vales's drawing-room. Now, I 
fiaJl not say half-crown for dis ; I sail not say two shillings — 
here, for von shillings you take ze lot ! No buyer? Veil, zen, 
tell ye vot al doh. I'll not say von shilling, nor eleven, ten, nine, 
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eight, seven, nor siz-and-a-half — here, for sixpence, ye takes ze 
lot," Ac, Ac. J till in the end he cries out furiously, "tuppence 
for ze lot ! ! " The opposition paperhanging dealers tell him 
to " Gar out !'* and call him a " German donkey," and so 
forth, and the noise grows so fast and furious that I am glad 
to turn elsewhere. Next I encounter a sallow-faced Briton 
who is telling the bystanders they are a lot of fools to go on 
buying in shops at a -fabulous price an article with a Latin 
name which he can sell them with an English name for "tup- 
pence." Near him stands another Cheap Jack who first 
offers you splendid stockings at Is. 6d. a pair, and finally 
reduces them to a " penny a leg.*' But it would be vain to 
hope within a reasonable space to enumerate the various 
attractions held forth, or to ftiUy describe the crowd which 
worms good-humouredly in and out amongst these public 
benefactors. Farmers, farmers* wives and daughters, well- 
dressed citizens, colliers, and street Arabs are component 
parts of the crowd. I observe Darby and Joan from Drigh- 
lington. Widow Machree from Silsbridge Lane, and Mrs. 
Vulcan from Bowling ; indeed, most types of humanity are 
efficiently represented. Leaving the " Doctors *' and Cheap 
Jacks, I comfe upon the place devoted to the sals of poultry, 
where my ears are assailed with a frirther confusion of sounds, 
the cackling of hens, the cooing of pigeons, and the pitifiil 
chirp of caged birds. There are, likewise, various other living 
things to be bought here ; dogs, ferrets, monkeys, and fox 
cubs, for instance, but purchasers do not seem numerous. 

But I must away ; the spirit of Commerce beckons me to 
her side, and bids me chronicle the doings of her local votaries, 
ere it is too late ; so I bend my steps Exchange-wards, for 
there the merchant princes, manufacturer dukes, and mercan- 
tile magnates most do congregate. The clock in the Exchange 
tower has just tolled the third hour of the afternoon, and its 
immediate neighbourhood is thronged with an eager-faced, 
well-dressed crowd of gentlemen, who seem to be on the most 
affable terms with each other. These are the mighty physi- 
cians, who cause their bulletins to be issued to the farthest 
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comers of the earth, declaiing whether our trade evinces 
" symptoms of decline " or remains " nnchanged ;'* whether its 
disposition is "quiet" or "active;'* whether it is "firm" or 
"depressed." The crowd even extends through the dinginess 
of Charles Street and its many tributaries. And what a 
shaking of hands there is continually going on, what meteoro- 
logical observations are bandied about, and what passings in 
and out of warehouse doors are noticeable. Yes, you have 
but to walk leisurely through the streets and look about yon 
to see the " cream " of the town ; and tradespeople every one. 
Of such do we make our magistrates, our poor-law guardians, 
and town councillors; and, when occasion demands, our 
members of Parliament. Proprietors of vast factories, owners 
of stately mansions, occupiers of palatial warehouses, and, 
what is more than all, employers of thousands of workers, 
strut about with that air of easy confidence which magnitude 
of wealth and settled prospects alone can give. Our pastors 
and masters have from the earliest times denounced the 
cardinal sin of envy, but 1 think some of the more charitable 
of them would allow that there is just the shadow of a justifi- 
cation for slightly indulging in the sin when contemplating 
these comfortable baskei'S in the sun of success. Every mill 
chimney for miles round has its representative here. Halifax, 
Keighley, Saltaire, Shipley, Bingley, Steeton, Manchester, 
and the numerous other seats of manufacture scattered about 
the country, have all sent their legionaries hither to-day for 
*' orders." Good luck attend them, and may I go home to my 
garret with as light a heart as he who has obtained the largest 
order. But let us dip below the surface; let us follow 
commerce into some of its intricacies ; and, keeping eyes and 
ears well open, take in a few impressions. Ah ! there stands 
Mr. Wefter, the young manufacturer, in his warehouse door- 
way, who, despite his white waisteoat and dangling watoh 
chain, has not yet attained the standard of solidity which he 
imagines he so successfully imitates. Observe how he sinks 
into the shade of insignificance as the self-confident Mr. Tops 
passes near him. Pounds sterling is stamped on every muscle 
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of Tops's face, wHle Wefber wears the nnmistakable aspect of 
alloy. Never mind ; perhaps by the time Wefter has paid 
court to Mammon — I mean Conmierce — as long as the great 
Tops has done, he may be able to boast as dignified an appear- 
ance; at least we will hope so. Tops goes proudly on hi» 
way as if nothing between the extremes of an order for a^ 
hundred thousand pieces and utter bankruptcy could in the 
slighest degree affect his calm serenity. Wefber, on the other 
hand, stands aloof from his fellows, and anxiously scrutinises 
the faces of the bypassers in the hope of falling in with a 
buyer ; and for a time he seems as if cut adrift. There is 
much talking and jabbering and gesticulating about the streets 
— much speaking of "allowances," "short lengths," and 
" Hght weights; " much impetuons soliciting in respect of the 
future and ill-natured complaining as to the past. " Now, 
what do you say to those pieces ? You'd better close before I 
let 'em go to somebody else," says Manufacturer A to Merchant 
B. " You're welcome to let them go to anybody but me at 
that figure," replies B, and turns on his heel. " I never saw 
such a COD founded number of short lengths and damaged 
pieces in my life," savagely observes Merchant C to Manufiic- 
turer D, " as there are in that lot you sent us the other day. 
You'd better send for them back at once, for we shall not take 
them." [For an explanation of the term " short lengths " and 
other trade terms, the uninitiated reader is referred to the 
glossary appended to this paper.] But to return to young 
Wefter. He still stands apart from the others chewing the 
cud of discontent. Stay ; there is balm in Gilead yet ! Yonder 
oomes the towering figure of Mr. Bolderby, the merchant, a 
gentleman with whom Wefter has done one or two profitable 
strokes of business. Wefter's vision of the future brightens 
now, the suburban villa and carriage and pair which he fiaunted 
prospectively before the eyes of Mrs. Wefter in ante-nuptial 
days assume a certain tangibility now. A few more orders 
from Bolderby like the last and he is safe. Wefter makes 
himself radiantly conspicuous as Bolderby approaches, and is 
just about to step forward and speak to him about the weather^ 
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when, horror of horrors ! that perfidious wretch of a Fussyman 
springs out of oblivion and plants himself before the merchant, 
and coaxes him gradually and gently into giving him the 
order which otherwise might have fallen to the lot of Wefter. 
Wefber rages within, smiles without, and becomes disconsolate. 
He will return home at the close of the market and let his 
sourness ooze out before his devoted wife, unless some other 
merchant previously interposes with fate on his behalf. Still 
there is consolation to be had for the most dejected of mortals, 
and Wefter finds it in such enervating reflections as that many 
bigger men than Bolderby have fallen into the meshes of the 
Bankruptcy Court before to-day. Yes, when the market is 
unkind, it must be comforting to know that all flesh is grass, 
that kind hearts are more than coronets, and, above all, that 
" a man's a man for a' that." " What is it that has raised Tops, 
and Bolderby, and others so far above tw f asks some of the 
discontented ones. " Selfishness ! " they answer themselves ; 
" Gold is the reward of selfishness." Hush, my dear sirs, do 
you know that these men you are now maligning are many of 
them churchwardens, deacons, elders, and members, annexed 
to places where God and not Mammon is worshipped. But 
a truce to this ; let us peep into the piece room of Messrs. 
Mohair & Co., the manufacturers. The first thing to be seen 
is Mr. Mohair displaying his rotundity beside a long table on 
which a few pieces are idly reposing. 

To him enters Mr. Lustre, the well-known merchant. Mr. 
Mohair smiles affably upon his visitor, and shakes him warmly 
by the hand. Then ensues a short conversation about the 
weather, the anxiety evinced by both merchant and manufac- 
turer being most remarkable when we take into account the 
fact that they scarcely think of it at all. In the end the con- 
versation falls into the proper channel — the channel of business 
— ^and it is amusing to note the vigour and abihty with which 
each gentleman supports his individual interest, and attacks 
the arguments brought forward by the other. The dialogue 
is after this fashion : 

Mr. Lustre [^after weather dUposed of] : There seems to be 
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little doubt we shall have cotton down soon, in spite of the 
slight advance asked at Liverpool on Tuesday. It's only a 
fipnrt, and we shall have it lower than ever. 

Mr. Mohair : Down do yon say ? Bless yonr life, it's as 
sure to go up farther as we're here. 

Mr. Lustre : Nonsense ! My advices are from the most 
unquestionable sources, sources which never by any chance 
mislead me, and I tell you candidly that cotton will fall. 

Mr. Mohair : My dear sir, there's not the slightest chance 
of its doing so ; why they're actually buying to arrival at an 
advance of a farthing. Just look at the reports from Liver- 
pool and Manchester; in both markets a greatly improved 
feeling has taken place, and a downward tendency has never 
appeared less probable than now. 

[Here Mr. Mohair enters upon an elaborate and clever line 
of reasoning, which seems to prove convincingly enough that 
cotton is not only on the upward move, but likely to keep up; 
and at last mutual concessions are made, they agree on a price 
for a certain number of pieces, and the two part company, 
each giving an inward chuckle of satisfaction, thinking that 
by dint of a proper advocacy of his own interests he has over- 
come the other.] 

Shortly after Mr. Lustre's disappearance there enters Mr. 
WaiTuper, a little, broad-set gentleman, with a scarcity of 
whisker, who is seeking orders for cotton warps, and to whom 
Mr. Mohair now appears in the character of expected buyer. 
Having heard Mr. Mohair's opinion on the state of cotton as 
expressed to Mr. Lustre, when he so stoutly maintained that 
its tendency was upward, it may be interesting to hear what 
he has to say upon the subject to Mr. Warruper. Weather 
preliminaries adjusted, thus they proceed : — 

Mr. Warruper : Now can we do anything for you in forties 
or fifties, to-day ? 

Mr. Mohair : No ; that last lot turned out very faulty. 

Mr. Warruper : Faulty ? You astonish me. You're the 
first person who has made a single complaint. The fault 
must have been in the sizing or dyeing. 
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Mr. Mohair : Well, I mnsfc look into it ; and supposing I 
were inclined to bny a few more forties, what could you put 
them in at ? 

Mr. WaiTuper \^Jfter a few minutes of painful delibera- 
tion^ : Why, you see, the last price you gave for forties was 
twentypence. Since then cotton has gone up. I had to pay 
a ha'penny a pound more myself for the raw material when I 
was at Liverpool last Friday. Yarns are fully a penny a 
pound up, but notwithstanding this, to show you how we 
appreciate yoor custom, to tou we'll let them go at twenty- 
pence ha'penny. [The funereal whisper in which these last 
words are pronounced is marvellous]. 

Mr. Mohair [who doesn't see it"] : Thank you ; but if I buy 
I shall not go a fraction beyond twentypence. I could buy 
them at that at two or three places this very day ; yarn quite 
equal to yours. We shall have cotton down again directly. 

Mr. Warruper : Down ? Impossible ! Whatever makes 
you think so ? 

Mr. Mohair: Ah, ,well; I have heard it from the most 
unquestionable sources — sources which have never misled me 
— [hark I how he unconsciously quotes Mr. Lustre !] — and I 
tell yon it'll be down before this day week, and you could 
hardly expect me to be fool enough to give you an order at a 
ha'penny advance upon last price when I know this. 

[The battle continues for a time, and ends as satisfactorily 
for both parties as the previous encounter did for the gentle- 
men concerned.] 

And such, I suppose are the necessities of commerce ! 

I now turn for a last glance at the streets. There goes Mr. 
Orleans, carrying in his button-hole a magnificent bouquet, 
culled from his own conservatory. There is the fussy Mr. 
Swigsden, telling a young agent to whom he owes an account 
that Monday next will be his pay-day. The agent knows full 
well that if the different assertions made by Mr. Swigsden as 
to his pay-days were collected, he would be found to have at 
least thirty in a month, but, of course, he does not imagine 
that procrastination is at all what Mr. Swigsden means. I see 
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around me many manufacturers of the old school, men who 
speak in the dialect aod have a disdain for gloves, and who 
curiously enough send their sons to be educated at the Uni- 
versities, whence, in many instances, they emerge gloriously 
incapacitated for business. Jovial faced waste-dealers, tco^ 
are observable, men who seem to have stepped out of a Dutch 
picture. One almost expects to see them with long pipes and 
glasses of grog in the streets. The various representatives of 
the accessories of the trade likewise mix up in the throng ; — 
machine makers, picking strap dealers, bobbin makers, shuttle 
makers, oil merchants, and so forth ; indeed the crowd is so 
great that Market Street is at times almost impassable, and 
one wonders the policemen do not request a few of the gentle- 
men to "move on." After five o'clock, the streets become 
quieter, the market people disperse, and I retire into the 
solitude from whence I issued in the morning, there to 
inwardly digest my day's experience. 



GLOSSARY. 
l^CHving an explanation of certain trade terms used in the above paper ^ 

Pat Days. — Days appointed for tradesmen to attend for 
payment of their accounts, in order very often to be told to 
call another time. 

Allowances. — Deductions for imaginary damages, a prac- 
tice allowed by trade custom, hence the term " allowances." 

Job Lots. — These are so called because they often prove 
"a job " for the manufacturer. They are pieces returned by 
the merchant because he doesn't want them. 

Short Lengths. — Pieces which don't happen to be half a 
yard longer than ordered. 

Cancelling. — Originally spelt " can-selling.'* Derived as 
follows: "Can," "to be able;" ''selling;' from the verb "to 
sell," as vulgarly interpreted. Therefore, "cancelling" ia 
understood to enable you " to sell " the vendor, instead of per- 
mitting the vendor to sell you. 
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It was Saturday evening. Barnacles and I sat in a state of 
dejection. After the Whitsnntide carnival we had devoted 
ourselves faithfully to that honest labour the glories whereof 
have been chanted by the poets — the lazy, make-believe ras- 
cals ! — from time immemorial. Yes, Barnacles and I had had 
our respective noses afc tho grindstone for well nigh a fort- 
night, and life was beginning to be unendurable. Relaxation 
and anmsement were what we required, and our prostration of 
sipirits resulted from tho barrenness of the prospect. After 
sitting some considerable time with a sense of gloominess 
weighing heavily upon us, Barnacles — ^who had called upon 
me at my lodgings attired in full walking costume — pushed 
his hat back from his forehead with his stick, lowered the 
latter into his mouth, threw his right leg across his left knee 
with the agility of a tailor, and asked me, with the desperate 
air of a man determined to find something whether it was 
there or not, to enumerate the entire round of amusements 
offered by the town that Saturday evening. " There's Miss 
Heath at the Theatre," I suggested. " Tears, idle tears," 
sighed Barnacles, shaking his head mournfully ; " Fve not 
forgotten the stupid exhibition of pocket handkerchiefs she 
caused the other night by her repentant wailings in the 
character of the xmchaste wife in East Lynne, Splendid 
acting of pathetic * bosh' — ^nothing more." After this open 
expression of opinion I put a mental tick against the item 
*' theatre," as signifying its being disposed of, and then asked 
my friend what he thought of the Brass Band Contest at Peel 
Park. He jumped to his feet in horror, put his hand to his 
ears, as if he had just heard a bar played in blatant discord 
by the united strength of all the brass bands of the district. 
"What 1" he exclaimed, "and could you calmly listen to brass 
instruments playing 2)a Ckvpo for several hours in succession?" 
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I mildly hinted that they would not all play the same tune. 
*' I have seen a programme," cried Barnacles, exasperated at 
my expostulation, " and I tell yon that more than two-thirds 
of the bands are down to play " Worthy is the Lamb." Re- 
fraining from further remark on this head, I ticked off the 
it-em "Band Contest," and Barnacles resumed his seat, and 
betook himself to the comfort of a cigar. I next mentioned 
the Circus as a respectable establishment, affording innocent 
enjoyment. Barnacles wavered, and for a moment seemed 
about to espouse the circus idea ; then suddenly remembering 
that he had been there only the week before the holidays, he 
changed his mind and remarked, " Good enough, but a little 
too much, * as before.' It*s all * ditto,' you see, from one 
season to another. There wants a new element introducing 
into circuses before they can be really entertaining to upgrown 
people." I ticked off the Circus. Music Halls were out of 
the question after our recent experiences in that line, therefore 
I did not mention them ; ancf there was no political fight 
going on at the Hall, so what were we to do for amusement ? 
Another term of embarrassing silence ensued, and I was just 
about to suggest a walk into the country, when a German 
band came into the street, and began playing " Home, sweet 
home !" in a style which made one desirous of making a home 
anywhere but where its brassy gurglings could reach. " The 
hand of Fate is in this," said Barnacles, as if repeating Mil- 
tonic blank verse. " We are the victims of a base conspiracy. 
Seize your hat, and let us be off and take our chance." I 
obeyed his injunction, and feeling whether my latch key was 
safe — for Barnacles' notions of bed time do not always accord 
with those of my landlady — hurried after him into the street. 
The persistent " vamping" of the French horns and the jerky 
squeals of the clarionets were soon lost to our ears, and we 
mixed with " the giddy throng," determined to " do or die." 
The streets were crowded, the various streams of people all 
seeming to converge to one point. ** Nuts and Brandysnap" 
told the secret — ^about every third person being eating one or 
the other — and we became conscious that it was Bradford Fair. 
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" That's the place to go to," said I to Barnacles, " why could 
we not think of this before ? How well do I remember that 
spring time of life when I resorted thither with my long ac- 
cumulated half-pence, and revelled in the'* " Stop," inter- 
rupted Barnacles, " I've no objection to go to the Fair just for 
the lark of the thing, you know, but snakes and reptiles ! I 
can't stand your commentaries on youth and innocence at the 
same time." I could not readily forgive this attack upon the 
natural tenderness of my disposition, so I revenged myself 
upon him by maintaining a strict silence until we arrived 
within the shadow of the Great Northern Goods Station, when 
I permitted a few observations to pass between us upon the 
advantages of having a special place devoted to fairs, and 
particularly to cattle fairs, which have long been an abomi- 
nation in the sight of street-frequenting Bradfordians. Bar- 
nacles objected to the dirtiness of the approaches, and the 
distance of the ground from the centre of the town, but, 
judging from the number of persons we saw, I do not imagine 
this objection to be general. The sound of revelry comes 
upon our ears long before we reach the ground, and by the 
tune we are actually in the Fair we may be said to be fairly 
overpowered. The German band was sweetness itself com- 
pared with this ! The drum element is so largely represented 
that Barnacles declares it is as bad as being in a boiler 
maker's establishment. Gongs, drums, rattles, cymbals, and 
every instrument which the ingenuity of man has been able 
to invent for the making of noise, is here used to its utmost 
limit, and the crowd sways good humouredly to and fro 
amidst it all, seeming rather to enjoy it than otherwise. 
There are Shows of every description, from the portable 
Theatre down to the fighting booth, and all appear to be well 
patronised. Barnacles shows what's on his mind by remarking 
that here the showmen 

ImproTe each shining hour, 
And gather money all the day 
At every opening show. 

"Come now, never mind parodying the only poet you can 
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understand," I say to him playfully, "let us on to the strolling 
players; those dear old creatures so lovingly treated by 
Hogarth, and of whom I have even now such a lively remem- 
brance. Can I ever forget the time when I saw that lovely 
young girl in Maria Martin, or the Murder of the Bed Bam^ 
her dark eyes, and her fascinating smile ? Never ! " Here I 
put my hand, as I thought, gently upon my friend's arm as if 
to steady my thoughts, when, unfortunately, I found that the 
arm was that of a powerfully built " navvy," who wanted to 
know where the so-and-so I was a- shoving to, and that my 
companion had vanished. Vainly did I search for him, vainly 
did I anathematise my folly in having banished him from my 
side at such a time ; but neither search nor anathema availed 
to relieve my distress : so I wandered, or rather pushed on 
alone. Presently a crowd of roughs get into my rear and 
amuse themselves by making a furious rush through the surg- 
ing multitude, and I am borne forcibly onward; nor can 
I contrive to extricate myself from the mad jostling until 
I reach Mickey Bent's celebrated Boxing Booth, in front 
whereof three ill-looking men are standing, twirling huge 
rattles, and making the most hideous of noises. Curiosity 
detains me for a minute. After the rattHng subs'des, one of 
the three pugilists challenges any member of the crowd to a 
**6et to," and a poorly-disguised confederate steps forward 
under the pretence of being a collier from Bowling and 
accepts the challenge. Then there is more " sound and fury 
signifying nothing," and a rush is made to the interior. I 
watch the struggling mass for a minute, when, wonder of 
wonders ! I espy Barnacles going in with the crush. Tes ; 
Barnacles is actually joining the roughs in a boxing show! 
This is realism with a vengeance. But I must follow at all 
risks ; for Barnacles (despite his eccentricities) is too good a 
fellow to be lost for the sake of a whim. I pay my penny to 
a young woman at the door, and walk up to Barnacles and 
ask him, in a pathetic manner, what has come over him. 
"Have you got rid of that Maria Martin female?" lie 
demands somewhat savagely. " Entirely," I answer, anxious 
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to conciliate him, although in"wardly sneering at his want of 
soul. " Well," he continues, " if yon'll promise to speak only 
of such womankind as yon can really set eyes npon, and not 
go ransacking the 'archives of the past* for them, I'm with 
yon; if not, best say 'good night ' nt once." By this time a 
ring had been formed and taken possession of by two amatenrs 
who "pnmmelled" each other abont the potato traps and 
knowledge boxes, tapping a certain amonnt of claret in the 
operation, and winding np with a Chancery snit of unparal- 
leled brevity. Then came the Bowling collier and a " profes- 
sional," and afterwards the veritable sons of the renowned 
Mickey, and did likewise ; bnt Barnacles, who understands 
these things, declared the "science" exhibited to be of a very 
ordinary (I should have said disgusting) kind. As soon as 
we had escaped into the crowd, Barnacles turned to me and 
said " Now, I propose to drive one or two foolish fancies out 
of your head ; in fact, if you like we will look at the very 
counterpart of the young lady who enchanted you so much in 
the days of your hobbledehoyhood, and if you say that the pre- 
sent confirms the past, I can only declare that you are so far 
gone in the downward path as to be hopelessly beyond redemp- 
tion." Now we stood before the Thespian booth bearing upon 
its battered front the time-honoured name of " Wild." Upon 
a crazy outer stage, surmounted by a faded proscenium so 
emblematical in its decorations as to defy the penetration 
of ordinary minds, a number of ladies and gentlemen per- 
ambulate, and appeal to the public, in voices of pleasantly 
varied hoarseness, to walk up, to be in time, to secure their 
seats, to "remembarr this is the hoonly theatre in the fair," 
and to bear in mind that " the price of admission is hoonly 
one penny." The dresses of these strollers seem as if composed 
partly of the bankruptcy stock of a baby linen establishment 
and partly of the pickings of an old rag shop. The men 
heighten a natural proclivity to purpleness of nose by a free 
application of paint, while the women impart the hue of 
health to their faded cheeks, by a similar process. The lead- 
ing tragedian treads the tottering boards with the air of 
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a man bent npon rescning no end of imprisoned virgins ; his 
arms folded, arid his eyebrows ominously contracted. He 
wears jack boots, a peaked bat, a mock lace collar, a watery 
green doublet, a cutlass, and dirty tigbts. The leading lady 
is so ponderously fat that if the course of nature is only pro- 
gressive with her for a short time longer she may reasonably 
hope to be able to exhibit on her own account as the Fat Lady 
from Timbuctoo. The second lady is tall, thin, and meagre- 
faced, and (it would appear) the exigencies of the wardrobe 
compel her to wear one of the stout lady's discarded gowns, 
which flaps about her scanty figure like a collapsed sail about 
a ship's mast. There is a clown, too hoarse and weary, I am 
afraid, to poke much more fun at the outside populace to-day ; 
and there is a youthful pantaloon whose beard has a very 
cottony appearance. Harlequin and Columbine are, I suppose, 
above the resources of Mr. Wild's troupe ; at all events they 
are absent. Perhaps they are. not needed in Midsummer 
pantomimes. Presently the German band — specially engaged 
at an enormous expense — is commanded to play up while a 
dance is walked through. After this the male members of the 
company harangue the public in turns, and make a great fuss 
about being "just a-going to begin." The public evidently 
believe these soft professions, for they at once throng in goodly 
numbers into the interior, and at last, after being going to 
begin a great many times without doing it, the strollers 
announce that they are positively going to begin, the band 
plays " God save the Queen," and a hondjld^ final retirement 
is effected, much to the annoyance of those little boys in the 
crowd who haven't got pennies to pay for admission. "And 
what do you think of that by way of romance ? " asks Bar- 
nacles with a smile. " It is painful," I answer, " but it cannot 

be the same Wild's that I used " " The identical," replies, 

Barnacles, ** and one of those faded jades just gone in exactly 
resembles the same damsel you rave about." "What degen- 
eration ! " I exclaim. " On the contrary, they are an improve- 
ment upon your Maria Martin friend, I believe," says Barnacles, 
"but let us go in and see the performance." I suffered 
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mjBelf to be led in by the side entrance, where one of the 
actresses and the leading player were snrreptitiously con- 
suming a pint of malt liquor. The first scene was going on ; 
a dark lady — evidently the mother of a family, but supposed 
on this occasion to be young and beautiful — ^was being forced 
into marriage with a certain Pashaw of demoniac aspect. 
The lady was beseeching the protection of " Keeind Evan !** 
but the infuriated Pashaw objected to the interference of 
" Keeind Evan " by exclaiming, "Wa-hat ! base gurrl ! Def- 
a-hi me thus-s-s !'* and was about to despatch her with his 
scimitar, when the tragedian referred to as being engaged in the 
consumption of malt liquor at the side door, whispers, "Take 
hold half a mioute, Bess," to the lady, hands her the pint, 
rushes behind 'the scenes and bounces upon the stage wiping 
his jagged, froth-smeared moustache with the back of his left 
hand and flourishing his cutlass in the right. Then comes 
a cry of " Te-raitor ! " followed by a fierce hand-to-hand 
encounter, which ends in the disarming of the beer-imbibing 
individual and the temporary triumph of the Pashaw. 
Scene succeeds scene, and act succeeds act, until, in the course 
of a little over ten minutes, the " drop " falls on the third 
and concluding act, vice is supplanted and virtue reigns 
triumphant. The beauiy of the scenery is much enhanced by 
a good space of natural sky being visible through an opening 
in the canvas at the back, which, for "interiors," is very 
effective. The performances conclude with a pantomime, com- 
mencing with the transformation scene, represented in this 
instance as taking place in a cottage parlour without furniture. 
As we go out Barnacles asks slyly, " How is this, measured 
by the Maria Martin standard ?" " Don't taunt me," I answer, 
"it is not the same." " Well, let us try another dose," says 
my Mend ; " here is Bhodes's Star Dramatic troupe^ surely the^f 
can give us something legitimate." "Do with me as you will," 
I respond sadly ; and we take our stand in front of Bhodes's 
booth. More strollers are promenading before a " blood and 
murder " proscenixun. Female obesity vies with male ugliness 
in giving a distinctive feature to this establishment. Not all 

p 
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the pnrple and fine linen of a Theatre Royal conld tone it 
down. The band consists of two persons — a greasy old man 
with a comet, and his little daughter, who plays an opheclide 
as big as herself. One other instrument, however, — ^the 
drum — ^is attached to the band, but there seems to be no 
regular performer for it, the clown, pantaloon, and leading 
tragedian taking to beating it in turns. After witnessing a 
short dance, and listening to an infuriated drum solo on the 
part of Mr. Clown, we pay our pennies and enter. The first 
piece is called The Bival Brothers, or the Black Phantom of the 
Forest, a miserably diluted compound of Maturin's Bertram, 
Schiller*s Bobbers, and Boa; and Oox, Several hand to hand 
encounters, one case of kidnapping, six attempts at murder 
fmstrated, one abduction, two discoveries of long lost sons, 
and four appearances of the black phantom, occur in the 
course of the piece, the whole of which is accomplished in the 
short space of a quarter of an hour. Mr. Boucicault in hia 
most happy moments would find it difficult to eclipse such a 
display of " sensation." But I had come to renew my early 
recollections, to taste a little romantic Bohemianism, and all I 
found was a coarse vagabondism which completely obliterated 
my youthful fancies. Barnacles was not slow to perceive the 
ehange that had come over the spirit of my dream, nor slow 
to take advantage of it. No sooner had we got into the open 
air again than he began to persecute me by insisting upon my 
going into other booths, but I bravely withstood all his mock- 
ing solicitations, and for once determined upon going whither 
I pleased ; in fact, I said I would walk through the entire fair 
before I decided whether to enter any other booth at all or 
not. So we elbowed our way through the crowd as best we 
could, taking a few mental notes of what we saw as we went. 
In addition to the theatrical booths, there were two or three 
''ghost illusion" exhibitions, a circus, and the marionettes. 
Each establishment had its own peculiar music. The circus 
and the marionettes had bands of some pretension; indeed, 
their gorgeous outward display of gilt and pictorial embellish- 
ment demanded a superior musical accompaniment. The 
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minor shows had to content themselves with such music as 
<3oul(i be screwed out of box organs, twirled out of rattles, 
beaten out of gongs, or clashed out of cymbals; with the 
addition in every instance of the inevitable drum. Not the 
smallest of them all could afford to dispense with the drum 
solo. Imagine all these instruments being violently played at 
one and the same time ; imagine likewise the persistent bawl- 
ing of every showman and stall-keeper who has got the ghost 
of a voice left, and the sea-like murmur and shouting of the 
crowd, and you will have some faint idea of the noise and 
confusion with which we were beset. The crowd itself was 
almost as motley as the show people. Would-be sweetheaits 
looked mischeviously askance at would-be swains, pairing off 
with them from time to time in the most mysterious manner ; 
while full-blown lovers walked about cracking nuts and nib- 
bhng "brandysnap " with all the assurance of matrimonially tied 
couples. Respectable fathers of families led their fledgelings 
hither and thither, evincing much anxiety for them to catch 
the movements of Mr. Merryman, and frowning violently 
whenever any careless fellow pushed against them. Little 
penniless, bare-headed children from the poor districts of the 
town threaded in and out, and stared wonderingly at the noisy 
throng ; and here and there we came across what is known as 
an out-and-out " swell rough," one who wears variegated linen, 
carries a riding-whip, and talks of pugilism and bull dogs in 
a tone which would horrify his respected parents. Then there 
were the real " roughs," those who frequent crowds for the 
insane purpose of pushing and knocking people about, and 
creating a row ; their notion of fun being of the pure Donny- 
brook Fair type. Passing Mickey Bent's booth again, we 
discovered a long row of " pea saloons." We counted no fewer 
than eleven of them ranged side by side, emitting gentle clouds 
of steam from boiling pans of soup, and fiUing the air with an 
indescribable fragrance. The proprietors of these establish- 
ments called loudly for customers to "come on," and the 
customers did accordingly. The glimpse we got of the interiors 
revealed to us not exactly a scene of peas and quietness, but 
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one of lininistakable gormandising. Luckily, the frequenters 
of these saloons were for the most part boys, who are supposed 
to have elastic stomachs, or the result of such an amount of 
enthusiastic feeding might have been serious. A few steps 
from the pea saloons we found a number of caravans containing 
fat ladies, fire-eaters, and learned pigs. In the centre of the 
ground were various modem kinds of merry-go-rounds, two 
of them having velocipedes in place of the horses and carriages 
used under the old order of things ; and those even who kept 
to the horses and carriages had them turned by steam, to the 
accompaniment of a box organ likewise turned by steam. In 
other parts of the ground stood a number of photographic 
saloons, but ^s their limner, the sun, had been down for some 
time, the touters were unable to do more than show us their 
framed specimens (bought from the studio of a good artist) 
and hope we would look in and be " taken " on the morrow. 
Several peepshows, however, continued their exhibitions by 
the aid of lights, one of them attracting considerable attention 
by being called " Lady Mordaunt's Drawing Room," and being 
presided over by a voluble person who called virgins 
" vargants," and who, one would suppose, had been recently 
transplanted from a Cheap Jack's cart. His language promised 
views of something decidedly "fast," consequently he was 
extensively patronised. Then there was the bazaar, where 
you could buy any amount of breakable toys as " fairings " 
for your juvenile connections. This place was so crowded 
that Barnacles absolutely refused to enter. By this time I 
had to some extent relieved myself of the load of sadness 
which the unfortunate Thespians had thrown upon me, and I 
expressed to Barnacles a wish to go into the circus. " I know 
you declined to go to Hengler's,** I said, " but I want to give 
a further test to my youthfal experiences. Tou see those two 
girls at the top of tiie stairs conversing with Mr. Clown P*^ 
Barnacles gave an affirmative nod. " They are pretty gii'ls, 
are they not ?*' Barnacles admitted that they were passable. 
"WeU," I continued, "had I been as young as I once 
wad," "You'd have been as foolish as you once were^ 
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I suppose," interrupted Barnacles, " and would have thought 
those two common-place girls were divinities." I was about 
to explain my meaning more fully, when Barnacles took me 
hy the arm saying, "Come on, then, let us dispel this 
other illusion," and led me into the circus. After a painful 
interval of suspense, during which the performers resorted to 
various subterfdges for the purpose of increasing the audience, 
the entertainment began, by a male equestrian riding several 
times round the ring and doing nothing in particular. Then 
we were treated to some gymnastic feats by Mr. Clown and 
two others, and afterwards to a very creditable tight-rope 
dance by a lady, but the two noticeable girls kept away from 
the ring. Then the clovm endeavoured to remember a few 
Joe Millers, and a bare-backed rider went his dreary rounds ; 
but still the ** divinities " came not. We saw them hanging 
about, chattering first with one member of the troupe and 
then with another, and I began to regard them as frivolous 
flirts, whose olily object was to stand on the outer stage as 
decoys to entrap tender-hearted youths. We noticed, too, 
that they did not smile so graciously inside the tent as out of 
it, and that they bore upon their cheeks decided evidences of 
paint. A-t last, however, the eldest of the two girls did actually 
advance into the ring and rode several times round, under the 
pretence of dancing, but the gracefdl evolutions, the daring 
leaps, and the statuesque attitudes promised to the outside 
populace were not fulfilled ; she could just keep on the horse 
and look clumsy and that was all. The other girl kept away 
altogether. I went out disgusted, inwardly resolving never to 
enter another Fair booth as long as I lived. Barnacles chuckled 
at my disappointment, and reminded me ironically that a 
thing of beauty was a joy for ever. He proposed to come to 
my lodgings on the following day (Sunday), that we might 
spend the morning in moralising upon the folly of Fairs, the 
fooHshness of youth, and the general stupidity of everybody 
except Barnacles, instead of going to church. I need hardly 
say that I indignantly rejected my friend's proposal; my 
earnest desire being to forget that I had ever been to a Faur. 
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Mt saunterings have been so often of late in the giddy regions 
of frivolity that when I turn towards the substantial domain 
of honest labour I experience a sense of awe not readily 
described. From my earliest childhood I have " beheld from 
afar " the restless, never-ceasing fires of the Bowling ftirnaces^ 
and have regarded them as mysteries not easily evolved. 
Dull must he be of soul to whom the place does not call up 
some simile more or less terrible. The lover of historical 
romance may convert it into an old feudal castle, which is^ 
being burnt down by an infdriated enemy and his vassals, — 
and there are plenty of towers to bear out the illusion ; the 
playgoer may imagine it to be the " Demons' Pandemonium, 
or the Dismal Den of the Grizzly Ghouls " in a pantomime, 
with lime light ad libitum ; the man of classical attainments 
may turn it into Hades, and people it with all manner of 
mythological absurdities ; and even matter-of-fact individuals 
like my friend Barnacles might find, I think, imagination 
sufficient within them to liken it to something infernal. Its 
aspect by night is, perhaps, the most impressive; when its 
flames leap and dance about its dark towers and throw their 
reflections far across the sky, suffusing the great mound of 
refuse hard by and the surrounding objects with a weird, 
eddying light which can hardly fail to claim observation and 
wonder from any one within sight of it. It was under this 
aspect that I visited it the other night, and that I was, at last^ 
made acquainted with its secrets. Fortified with a special 
order, and blessed with an intelligent guide who had assisted 
at the performance of the mystery for a great number of years,. 
I was enabled to penetrate its inmost recesses, to get such a 
lesson in working science as I shall not soon forget, and to 
learn that if distance had lent some enchantments to the view 
[vide Thomas Campbell] it had hidden others. However, I 
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will take yon hy the arm, and eadeayonr to lead joa through 
thfr foundry's irony, grimy, glaring mazes, and to give yon a 
famt notion of the crackling, smelting, blasting, hammering, 
and rolling which goes on there daring " the silent watches of 
the night," although the unimpressionableness of my mind to 
scientific subjects will not allow me to repeat the proper 
technical terms given by my guide to the various objects and 
processes seen by us, nor, perhaps, to give you any tangible 
idea of the iron manufacture at all. But, seeing that I never 
took a medal for science in any shape, and that the groove in 
which my life has run hitherto, is apart from the world 
scientific, it will scarcely be expected that I shall initiate you 
into the full art and mystery of ironfounding. Yet, it is 
only right that both you and I should know something about 
it, just for the sake of keeping abreast with the spirit of the 
times. We live in the iron age; Old England's boasted 
wooden walls which for so many centuries have " braved the 
battle and the breeze," have been converted into iron ; we have 
iron roads to ride upon, and iron bedsteads to sleep upon ; and 
our inventors are dabbling in iron continually. Look at the 
endless war going on between shot and shell on the one side, 
and iron plates on the other! To-day we build a ship so 
tremendously iron-plated that it will withstand the most 
powerfdl ball that was ever fired, and to-morrow we invent a 
gun which can fire balls that will riddle the said ship instanter. 
How the war will end, or what it will all cost to taxpayers is, 
of course, neither here nor there ; our national glory is at stake 
in the matter, and, surely, that is enough to reconcile the most 
dissatisfied of Britons even to a taxed breakfast table. How» 
ever, having shown that I am fully alive to the importance of 
iron, I will proceed without further preface or digression to 
describe the night I spent in Bowling Foundry. 

My guide (I will call him Plutonicus, — I like to give people 
names) met me on the edge of dusk in the gate keeper's office, 
and led me through the yard, past the residential looking 
office-buildings, past innumerable heaps of pig iron, and up a 
dark road which is overshadowed by that huge mound of refhss 
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which forms the most conspicuons object in the Bowling land- 
scape. This mound has been accumulating for nearly a 
century, and still goes on growing day by day, and if the iron 
age continues there is no reason why the Bradfordian of the 
foture should not be able to perform clioibing feats upon an 
artificial mountain which shall be another "highest hill in 
Yorkshire." Waggons moved by steam power may be seen 
passing each other on the hill side during the daytime, the 
ascending waggon being laden with red hot refase, and the 
descending one empty. Gaining the top of the dark road we 
come within view of a large space of ground containing piles 
of wood, squandered pieces of iron, and, at the upper end, a 
number of coal and ironstone waggons standing on lines of 
rails. Beyond this space we see Bowling Church and the 
buildings lining the Dudley Hill Boad; and not far away 
stands Boiling Hall, one of the few spots in the district to 
which a legend is attached. Plutonicus says we had best 
"begin at the beginning," so he conducts me to such of the 
before-mentioned waggons as are full. We examine both the 
coal and the ironstone. The coal is considered to be of first- 
rate quality ; better indeed than we bum in our houses. It is 
brought hither from pits owned by the company, some of them 
several miles distant. The coal is used exclusively for foundry 
purposes, no portion of it being sold to the public. I handle 
several lumps of ore, and uti«r one or two interjections of 
surprise on feeling their weight. This ore, it is explained, is 
not newly gotten, but has, for some chemical reason or other, 
been exposed a considerable time in the air before being sent 
to the foundry. 

Leaving the waggons, we follow the line of rails down to 
the tipping point, whence the minerals are removed, — ^the coal 
to be burnt into coke, the ironstone to be thrown into a 
heated kiln, where it will partly rid itself of shale and sundry 
other impurities. Standing on this eminence we have a sort 
of a bird's-eye view of the works, seeing everything generally^ 
but no single object in particular. Cinder ovens and numerous 
lines of auxiliary fires are burning on the upper ground, while 
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on the lower ground we can see the flaming ftimace chimneys, 
^md other sheets of fire, amongst which the figures of men are 
moving ; now showing with vivid distinctness, now being 
•enveloped in gloom, and making a strange scene of light and 
shadow worthy of being pictured by Dore ; its impressiveness 
being not at all lessened by the incessant clamour of the steam 
hammers. Turning from here, we descend a little and make 
A close inspection of the coke-making fires, and the kilns where 
the iron ore is slowly crackling, and peeling ofi' its shale. 
Then we approach the filling place of one of the blast fomaces, 
iwrhere the smelting process is carried on, and whence the iron 
emerges in its first rough state of pig iron. Close by are large 
heaps of coke and limestone, ready to be carted into the hungry 
&e. The limestone is procured from the Craven district, so 
Plutonicus tells me. The place where we now take our stand 
is about midway between the top and bottom of the furnace. 
A slice seems to have been cut out of the chimney at this 
point, for the double purpose of showing the beauty of the 
delicate purple flame as it rises to the furnace mouth, and of 
allowing the minerals to be cast into it. A line of rails runs 
up to the edge of the flame, and there the due proportions of 
calcined ore, coke, and limestone are emptied. 

"We now turn to examine the lower part of the furnace, in 
order to learn the why and the wherefore of certain things. 
We learn that the roaring blast which gives such fary to the 
flame is forced thither by the working of a steam engine, and 
that it far exceeds in pressure the greatest efibrts of " rude 
Boreas." Three or four air tubes are inserted, cannon-like, 
into apertures in the furnace wall, where they blow and roar 
at one another through the fire with maddening force. The 
men who tend these fires are stalwart, good-looking, large- 
limbed, and brawny-armed ; they will bear comparison either 
with the antique gladiator or the modem drayman as specimens 
of muscular strength and manliness. With them " the sweat 
of the brow '* is a reality, not a pretence. They work with 
bare arms and breasts, and face the heat as if their skins were 
proof against its power. We are not fortunate enough to see 
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the molten metal tapped at any of the blast fdmaces while we 
are about, althongh we are shown the place and the manneir 
of tapping. The liquid iron is let off into channels of black- 
looking sand npon the floor, and there cools into the bars which 
the initiated call " pigs." This is iron in its crudest form. 

From the blast furnaces we proceed to the refining famBceBy 
where the iron gets refined from the pig into a superior order 
of animal. On our way we pass many things appertaLoing to 
the iron working which I conld not even attempt to give you 
a catalogue of, much less describe. Boilers, wheels of every 
shape and size ; strings of rusty chains strong enough to fetter 
elephants ; grindstones, rods, wedges, hammers, <fcc., &c. We 
also walked through the engine houses, where we saw the 
engines at work, puffing, fizzing, and groaning, as if they . 
meant to do nothing less than blow both furnaces and formda- 
tions to the four winds before morning. One was a great 
engine with massive beam and fly wheel; the other an 
antiquated engine which appears to be kept solely out of 
regard for past services ; Plutonicus styled it "the old original 
of all." The large engine works with a snort and a wheeze; 
the small one merely " clicks and clacks " in a manner which 
seems to carry one back to the days of James Watt. When 
we arrive at the refining furnaces we are told that in ten 
minutes one of them is about to be tapped, so in the meantime 
we wait about and have a few words with the " gaffer." He 
explains that the pig iron on leaving the blast furnaces is sorted 
into heaps according to quality, after which it comes to the 
refining furnaces, and is there melted and boiled in the manner 
we see. The fire is in a sort of round trough, and the bars of 
pig iron are placed in the midst of it. A powerful blast comes 
upon it from beneath, and causes the liquid iron to boil and 
heave tremendously ; indeed the force of the blast is so intense 
that a continual stream of water has to be kept running about 
the fire or "the whole place would be blown up," as the 
foreman remarks. It is now quite dark, and the weirdness 
of the scene is consequently much heightened. Bright 
flashes burst out here and there, revealing passing glimpses 
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of hot iron and faces of grimy men struggling with it ; and 
the furnace flames seem to leap higher and the cinder fires on 
the hill side to bum brighter than ever. At last we have to 
turn to the refining furnace ; the tapping time has arrived. 
The white hot liquid, looking as pure as dairy cream, is let 
otit from the bottom of the fire, whence it runs into and 
speedily fills a shallow tank formed for its reception. In this 
tank it boils and dances in pure whiteness for a minute or 
two, then begins to throw up sparks as if to protest against 
being crusted over, and finally settles down, gradually 
losing its brightness, and becoming black. And now we 
have got the iron into the second stage of development. From 
here it is taken and broken up, and carried to the puddling 
furnaces, where, if you please, we will follow it. 

The puddling furnaces are situated in the lower part of the 
foundry; they are all ranged together near the steam ham- 
mers, in a kind of open building. The scene presented is one 
of general hubbub and confusion. It seems almost dangerous 
to approach it. At one end of the building men are at work 
stirring the boiling metal ; at the other end the hammers are 
beating into shape and compressing the balls of red-hot iron 
which the puddlers send them every minute or two. The 
blows dealt by the hammers are of such immense force that, 
as you stand near, the earth seems to be suffering from the 
pangs of earthquake, so violently does it shake and tremble ; 
and you almost imagine that the men who move about with 
such unconcern close to the fires which you cannot even bear 
to approach within two or three yards must really be more 
than mortal. Just look for a minute at the puddler at that 
furnace, stirring and pounding away at the boiling metal with 
a long poker-like instmn^ent which he is compelled to change 
frequently lest it too should melt. He never moves his eyes 
from the fire, but stirs and stirs until at last he works the 
burning mass into a large ball. This done, an iron hand-cart 
is brought to the side of the furnace, the ball is tumbled out 
npon it and trundled off to be hammered into shape. How 
effeminate we weak handlers of the pen seem when in the 
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presence of these strong men ; how poor appears onr physical 
development compared with theirs ! They seem all muscle 
and sinew, as if the iron they worked actually entered their 
systems, while we feel as if suddenly bereft of the little power 
we previously thought we possessed. It is as if the Lilliputians 
were visiting. the Brobdignagians ; and I, as a Lilliputian, 
frankly confess that a week's labour at puddling would send 
me to that bourne whence no Saunterer returns. Really, I 
must practise athletics, or do something to increase my mus- 
cular power after this, or I shall despise myself. From the 
men I turn again to the fires; they are exceedingly beautiftil; 
they look like splendid dioramas of the sea ; the similarity is 
exact, only that the waves are of a golden white instead of 
blue. They heave and tumble and boil just like the waves of 
the ocean, and as the puddler moves his instrument to and fro, 
sunny islets, sheltered coves, and now and then a towering 
iceberg may be seen. It is grand ; it is invigorating ; he who 
is fond of reading faces in the fire should come here, where 
there is something more to read than in the feeble blaze of a 
home fire. The heated balls which are sent from the puddlers 
to the hammermen are, I believe, called " blooms." As soon 
AS one of the "blooms " is placed beneath the hammer, it is 
surroanded by three or four men with iron crowbars, and so 
long as the bloom is on their eye^ they keep on turning it over 
and over, while the hanamer bangs and jams it immercifully, 
sending out every now and then a shower of sparks. It is 
marvellous the manner in which these hanuners are managed. 
It is stated that they can be let down with such nicety as to 
crack a nut without damaging the kernel ; and it is related 
that on some special occasion, long since past, one of the pro- 
prietors put his gold watch under a hammer, and directed it 
to be let down so as to break the glass and not injure the 
works, and the feat was successfully accomplished. 

Plutonicus conducts me next to where a mightier hammer 
is at work, a place where the pieces of iron beaten out by the 
hammers we have just left (which pieces are technically styled 
"nobblins ") are re-heated and re-hammered, and three or four 
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of them welded into one huge block. More men are required 
to manage this large hammer than are required for the others, 
and the work seems harder and heavier, although I believe 
the men of each department consider their own work to be 
the hardest in the whole foundry. While standing here 
watching the workers, one of them comes up to Plutonicus 
and asks if we are to "have a crack," and as Plutonicus does 
not particularly object, we are treated to one. As soon as the 
red-hot " nobblins " have been hewn together by the hammer,, 
one of the men takes a can of water and dashes it upon the 
heated metal, and a report or " crack " is produced which 
sounds like the firing of a cannon. 

After the cannonading, I accompany Plutonicus to the 
rolling mill, where the associated " nobblins " are rolled into 
boiler plates. There is a rolling machine at work as we enter. 
Ten or a dozen men seem to be engaged in managing it. It 
is a huge affair, and to me is one of the principal wonders of 
the foundry. The lump of red hot metal first placed between 
the rollers appears to be about a foot and a half thick ; three 
men stand on each side with large crowbars and lift it up and 
turn it over dexterously ; other men turn the machine and 
assist generally. The iron is pressed through the rollers, then 
raised up and thrown back, and put through again and again,, 
until the thickness of the iron has been flattened out a 
considerable space every way; then it is passed over to 
another roller which flattens it still more, indeed, so flattens 
it that at last it appears as an immense red hot sheet of 
thin iron, and is laid out upon the floor. There it receives 
the stamp or trade mark, and is afterwards reared up to cool. 
In the rolling mill are several other machines at work which 
are rather striking as inventions. One machine cuts the iron 
plates straight ; another cuts the waste strips into lesser strips, 
probably for the purpose of being re-melted ; a third machine 
saws iron ; and a fourth beats it into whatsoever shape may 
be required. And now we have got the iron into one of its 
final forms, so I will not bore you with descriptions of 
processes by which it arrives at other final forms. I could 
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not, if T would, detail the casting process, nor could I tell you 
how skilfully the iron rods are made, neither could I dive into 
the intricacies of the railway wheel manufacture, for the very 
obvious reason that none of the processes were being worked 
during my stay in the foundry. 

By the time we leave the rolling mill the night is far 
advanced, and exhausted nature draws attention to the inca- 
pacity of my lower limbs, and to the gritty state of my throat 
and face, and I become suddenly anxious to find myself in the 
vicinity of a chair. Still the hammers are clattering, the 
fumaoes blazing, and the men working and sweating before 
the glowing fires. Seeing all this I am almost ashamed of 
myself, and inclined to quarrel with nature for being tired 
with merely watching, while the men have been, and are 
toiling away, and expect to be toiling for hours to come. 
At last, I venture to make my weariness known to Plutonicus; 
whereupon he takes me to his oflStce for a " quiet sit'* before 
I return home, pointing out on the way a line of rails . and a 
string of trucks filled with iron. This line of rails is con- 
nected with the Leeds, Bradford, and Halifax B/ailway, 
between which and the works the waggons are drawn by one 
of the company's own locomotives. The office of Plutonicus 
seems to my disordered mind to hang somewhere between the 
Hades wc have just left and some Olympian heights above, 
but whether Hades or Olympus is the noisiest place I am 
puzzled to determine. It is all bang, bang, clatter, clatter ! 
above, below, and on all sides. In my confusion I feel as if 
my head had suffered injury somehow, and I wonder whether 
or not there is such a thing as " iron in the brain." As I sit 
me down I can see the lights flashing incessantly about the 
window, and hear with painful distinctness the before-men- 
tioned noises. A few hours before I was all eagerness to 
examine every nook and cranny of the foundry, now there 
appears to be nothing in the world worth having but a soft 
bed and perfect quiet. Plutonicus tries to make me forget 
my weariness by giving me several items of general informa- 
tion concerning the Company and the extensive nature of its 
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works, which impress me with a doe sense of their importance, 
but which, nnfortunately, I am unable to remember in detail. 
After my ** quiet sit " is over, Plutonicus accompanies me 
through such of the foundry's labyrinthine ways as are necessary 
to be traversed in order to reach the gateway from whence we 
started, and there I bid him a ^* fond adieu ;" and " remote, 
unfrionded, melancholy, slow," now by my weary self I onward 
go ; casting a backward glance every now and again at the 
" fiery furnaces " I have left behind me ; and in spite of my 
tired limbs carrying with me the consciousness of greater 
knowledge than I started with. I will not trouble you by 
relating my fevered dreams that night ; I will only mention 
that one of my dream-fancies was that my head had been 
placed under a giant steam-hammer for the purpose of being 
cracked a la nutshell. 

I doubt not those who have trodden these heated tracks 
before me will find me out in a mistake somewhere. If, how- 
ever, I have succeeded in giving a rough outline of the process 
of manufacture, and faintly pencilling the aspect of the foundry 
by night, I have done as much as I could hope to do. At the 
worst, my readers can console themselves with Ingoldsby's 
reflection upon the effect of the Cardinal's curse on the 
dreadful occasion when the jackdaw flew away with the ring, 
" No one will be one penny the worse." 
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" On a certain summer evening, in the year 18 — , as the 
clocks were striking the honr of midnight, two mysterious 
looking gentlemen might have been observed wending their 
steps cantionsly along the principal street of a large town in 
the north of England. The restlessness of their manner 
betokened they were bent npon some strange expedition. 
They appeared' to shrink fix)m the gaze of the bypassers, and 
from time to time stopped and whispered together. The 
eldest of the two might have seen some eight score summers, 
the other was perhaps a decade younger. Each had an un- 
earthly, vampire look about him, and a strange, weird light 
gleamed in his eyes, &c., &c." Thus " might have observed"^ 
the late Gr. P. R. James, the novelist, had he been describing 
the appearance of myself and Barnacles as we strolled along 
the streets of Bradford one recent summer evening. Is it not 
grand to be imbued with the spirit of romance ? Is it not 
glorious to be possessed of a lively imagination ? Fancy what 
a thrilling, blood-stirring narrative I might have spun from 
the materials gathered that night, if I had only been a James ! 
Imagine what horrors I might have called forth from the 
ruins of demolished buildings ; what deeds of darkness I 
might have connected with the gurglings of the black beck 
that scents the air through various openings near the bottom 
of Ivegate ! Ah, yes ; but only the man of true genius could 
do that ; it is not within the power of a Saunterer. I will 
therefore deliver my "plain, imvamished tale** in my own 
simple way. I dare say it will be insinuated by stringently 
moral readers that my friend and I could be about no good at 
that late hour ; and furthermore, that to be out in the streets 
all night (as I have to confess we were) was simply a dis- 
reputable proceeding, for which we deserve to be severely 
admonished. Never mind Mr. Dismal Howler, perhaps we 
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had a reason for being out, a reason wHch satisfied onrselves 
even if it would not be in accordance with your notions of 
propriety^ Perhaps, we had been reading James Mont- 
gomery's poem on Night, and seeing that that poem proves 
poetically, if not condosively, that night is the time to do 
ahnost everything — ^to toil, to plongh the classic field, to weep 
and to watch — ^we may have considered it was not altogether 
an unfitting time to saunter. Perhaps we had lost our 
latch-keys ; perhaps — ^bnt I will leave you to conjecture for 
yourselves. 

It has just tolled twelve, and we stand in the shadow of the 
new Exchange building, which looks lonely and desolate; nay, 
I think it even looks top-heavy ; as if it needed the presence 
of the merchants and manufacturers round its base (as in the 
day-time) in order to preserve its symmetry. There is a 
drowsy air, almost tropical in its heat, which seems to forbid 
sleep; in fact, it is favourable to nothing but a state of 
perspiring indolence. The policemen seem oppressed with 
the weight of their bull's eyes ; watch dogs are too lazy to 
bark ; and tipsy, homeward-bound revellers are almost beyond 
the power of shouting. Turning my face skywards, I see the 
crescent-moon sailing idly over its blue sea, which is so plea- 
sant a thing to contemplate, with its star surroundings, that I 
direct the attention of Barnacles thereto, but he begs me not 
to pass the night in eyeing astronomical splendours, but to 
attend to sublunary matters, which are of more importance. 
He bids me listen to the rattle of the machinery in a certain 
building in Lower Cheapside, where a steam-printing press is 
at work ; and remarks that, notwithstanding the sickening 
amount of bunkum indulged in by journalists on taking the 
press as a theme whereon to manufacture tropes and figures, 
it is a mighty power. " Yes," says Barnacles, " a mighty 
power ; no autocracy in the world, from the Thames to the 
Zambesi, can compete with it for absolutism. Only think, at 
this moment the press we now hear working may be striking 
off no end of impressions of Latest News and Later Latest 
News, which to-morrow may possibly create a panic, and stop 

Q 
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our mills." Knowing, as I^well did, that Barnacles was about 
to let his mind drift into the sea of continental politics, and 
being somewhat averse to haying to listen to a noctnmal 
disquisition on Napoleon and fatalism, or EZing William and 
divine right, I evaded his dutch at my button-hole, and 
pushed onward in the direction of Bolton Road, beckoning 
him to follow me. The Midland Station lamps were still 
burning, and one or two yawning porters stood about waiting 
for the " drunken train " to come in. From the goods 
station came unearthly gusts of voices deep down in the maze 
of packs of wool and bales of merchandise ; and from the 
Bame direction came startled screams of shunting luggage 
engines, and the sound of jostled trucks. A few people 
lounged wearily about the platform, and hppefdlly watched 
the coloured lights in the distance for signs of the train. One 
man was loud in his denunciations of railway management, 
and made the lateness of the train an excuse whereon to hang 
every existing and non-existing railway abuse. A respectably- 
dressed lady stood far -down the platform, aloof from eveiy 
one, and as we walked past her we could see that she was in 
trouble, and that some important issue depended upon the 
coming train ; if the expected one came, all might be well, if 
not, there was yet a farther weight of sorrow to be borne. 
Leaving the station, we passed the Factory King's Monument, 
and came to the comer of Broadstones, where a purveyor of 
roasted potatoes was standing with one or two youthful 
customers beside his mock locomotive. We walked up to 
him and inquired whether or not the war had affected his 
business much. He told us that the present state of potatoes 
was a £Gur more serious thing to him than the present state of 
the war ; the newness of the vegetables being unfavourable 
to roasting; but he was not very commimicative, probably 
not choosing to dispense his experience amongst persons who 
were not likely to become regular customers. One thing he 
told us, however, which ought to be considered creditable to 
the character of our town, and that is, that afber twelve 
o'clock there is little need for him to remain in the streets, 
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the stragglers not being snfQcientlj niunerous to justify Hs 
waiting for them. Barnacles snggested that thej might also 
he so blinded by inebriety as to be unable to see the virtae of 
a roasted potato. 

At the bottom of Church Bank the street is up — as it is 
always in Bradford in two or three places simnltaneoiusly — 
and two night fires are burning. Beside one of them a man 
flits in a watch box, surrounded by heaps of new paving stones 
and other macadamising materials. Not many yards £rom 
here is the police station, and, just as we are passing, there is 
a noise and a rush, and we see a man being dragged along by 
two constables. A small crowd, with the scent of Silsbridge 
Lane upon it, follows in their wake, and when repulsed by the 
closing of the station-door with the constables and the prisoner 
in the inside, breaks up into three or four argumentatiYe 
knot^, where the culpability of the prisoner is warmly dis- 
cussed. On inquiry we find that it is only a case of 
Hibernian effervescence. Barney this has been assaulting and 
battering Patsy that, and in consequence has been pounced 
upon by the legionaries of the law. Such an unsensational 
case is scarcely worthy of our notice, so we leave the matter 
in the hands of the parties interested, and hie away to the 
demonstrative regions of Bolton B>oad. This district has for 
many years been notorious as the abode of not a little poverty, 
and as the resort of a certain order of vice, about which the 
music-hall frequenting Formosas and Delilahs could — and, 
thanks to the police, occasionally do— make usefal revelations, 
for it is always useful to strip immorality of its mask. One of 
the first sights we observe is that of a young, gaily attired, 
brazen-tongued female, walking up the road with a well- 
dressed man on each side of her. The men ^e young, and, 
judging from their speech, well educated. Surely, with the 
knowledge and experience of humanity which age alone ought 
to have given them, they must be afflicted with temporary 
insanity to deport themselves like this. Let us believe it is so. 
Here they are, arm-in-arm with a flaunting impudent girl, 
whom, if they met by daylight in the streets, they would 
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blush to acknowledge. To-night they will profess themselves 
charmed with her society ; to-morrow thej wonld join the 
world in branding her with disgrace. Sitting on the steps 
leading j&om St. Marie's Catholic Chapel is a bimdle of rags, 
which tnms out to be a woman. She is fast asleep ; and as 
it is probably the best resting place she can find, we leave her 
xmdisturbed, and hope the policeman will do the same. On 
several door steps we observe solitary figures sleeping, and 
are much surprised to find them, inasmuch as we had regarded 
the out-door night sleepers as only a peculiarity, or rather a 
necessity, of London, and one or two of the chief cities of 
the empire, such as Manchester, Liverpool, or Glasgow. The 
casual ward at the workhouse may have been glutted, or they 
have perhaps come into the town at too late an hour to pro- 
ceed there ; and I dare say many tramps will prefer an 
undisturbed sleep in the streets on a summer night to being 
cooped up with the unclean, foul-mouthed habitu6s of the 
casual ward. I think I should prefer it myself, if ever '' the 
slings and arrows of outrageous fortune" should reduce me to 
the extremity of having to choose. Of course some of the 
sleepers have been drugged by the demon alcohol, and are 
merely sleeping until their senses return. 

Passing a hovel called an oyster shop, where the edibles for 
sale also include tripe,* black puddings, and vegetables, we 
observe the three votaries of vice we saw on entering the road 
partaking of something or other. We approach for the 
ostensible purpose of being customers, but really to make 
mental notes. An Irishman is reading the latest war news to 
a seedy German, whose occupation would be, I should say, of 
the sponge and wash-leather dealing type ; but although wo 
can distinctly hear their words, we can hardly stop long enough 
to discover their political leanings. Higher up the road wo 
come upon a noisy public-house, on whose capacious doorstones 
are a number of young men and women. Some are sitting 
idly on the flags, some are engaged in playful altercation, and 
some whistling and singing. Men, women, and children 
emerge from the portals of the " public '* from time to time 
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-with pots, cans, or pitchers of beer, and disappear with them 
into the streets and alleys that lie aronnd. Barnacles is 
anxious to peep into this honse of call, so we go in and order 
glasses. The sight is a painM one. Women, ay, and childreiL 
too, are here drinking with hnsbands and fathers, and strong, 
stalwart fellows drain glass after glass until they become 
oblivions of everything around them. I remarked to Barnacles 
that there was no better argument for the teetotalers than 
such as could be shown by unroofing, Asmodeus-Hke, a place 
like this ; but Barnacles has got certain ideas concerning *' the 
liberty of the subject " which clash mth the ideas of the total 
abstainers, so I was compelled to refrain from further comment, 
unless I had cared for a severe lecture. We do not stay many 
minutes in the public-house — our object is to keep in the 
streets — so we proceed further in the direction of Peel Park ; 
but the signs of life die gradually off as we approach the open 
space which reveals Manningham and the broad valley soffcly 
sleeping in the moonlight. 

We then retrace our steps, and pass into the heart of the 
town again. The station lights have been put out, the potato 
man has gone home to roost, and the stragglers have become 
fewer. As we go up Kirkgate we become conscious of the 
presence of the street-sweepers, and no sooner does that 
consciousness dawn upon us than we are transported into 
cloudland, the only drawback being that the clouds are of 
dust. Barnacles waxes wroth at this, inasmuch as he con- 
siders that the clouds are created wilfully. " Now," he says, 
— ^and whenever Barnacles begins with a " now " some one is 
pretty sure to " drop in for it" — " Now, what but the veriest 
perversity can make these men go on in this fashion ? For the 
sake of their own healths, for the sake of their eyes, nose, and 
mouth, never to name the convenience of the public and their 
own pleasure, why can't they sprinkle a drop of water on the 
street before they begin?" I suggest that it is perhaps 
specially intended as a punishment for people who " rake out,'* 
but Barnacles, as usual, scorns my suggestion, and is about to 
take the sweepers to task when the machine comes by bringing 
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an additional clond, and lie is fain to escape. A few qnestion- 
able cliaracters of both sexes are hanging about the Kag*Er 
Head dram shop, but as they present no extraordinary feature 
of life we pass them by, and turn through Hustlergate. 
Similar characters are scattered about the road near the Fleece 
dram shop, and three females run out laughing into the street, 
push themselves rudely against the bystanders, and betake 
themselves to the causeway in front of the Commercial Bank, 
where they pretend to dance the Can Can, one of them hum- 
ming the tune the while. By and by, however, a policeman 
appears and walks towards them mth " tardy steps and slow,"" 
and they laughingly decamp. Arriving in Ivegate the sound 
of battered pianos assaUs our ears. At the " Unique Com "" 
the " Marseillaise " is being played, and every now and then 
some ardent warrior soul breaks forth and gives a frantic 
shout. Whether he supposes he iS singing or not I dare not 
say. The other piano is at the " Old Hat Crown." Judging 
from the noise made in both houses I should say their business 
is prospering. Presently the clock strikes one, and the spirit 
of the law (whose awful voice seems mingled with the sound) 
presents itself to the proprietors and so frightens them that 
they at once dismiss their customers and close their doors. 
Then there is a great cackling and gabbling, and we see the 
revellers turned into the street. To them parting is apparently 
very sweet sorrow, for they bid each other many "good 
nights" and remain together afterwards ; indeed, they seem as 
if they intended to make a night of it in the streets and show 
the law they were not to be easily hindered fi^m their 
pleasures. 

The noises in the street now become alarming to timid 
individuals like myself. From Tyrrel Street, where the Com- 
mercial dram shop is to be found, from the places I have 
already mentioned iuvKirkgate and Hustlergate, and from 
one or two houses in Westgate, come pouring half-drunken 
crowds, cursing, laughing, shouting, dancing, and otherwise 
proving my "temporary insanity" theory. Talk about the 
solitude of night: there is no such thing in Bradford. In 
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Westgate there seems to be a row brewing, for we can liear 
loud words, interspersed every second or two with a woman's 
scream, and a policeman passes ns on his way to the spot. 
He remarks to ns that he wants " no more fighting to-night;'* 
and tells ns that he has had a very good " spell of it " abont 
half-an-honr before. I pity the P.O., and rejoice that I am not 
one. Kear the ruins at the end of Market Street are a lot of 
blacklegs, who pretend to fight, and pretend so well that 
many people mn towards them. It is, however, discovered 
that it is but an ofben-resorted-to subterfuge that they are 
performing, so we keep apart from them. Our next move is 
into Westgate. The "row** has subsided; but there is a 
wreck left behind, in the shape of an obstinate, drunken 
woman, who refuses to be put down, or to " move on.*' She 
charges everybody with doing her a deadly injury, and 
threatens and invokes vengeance with a warm persistency. 
At the top of Southgate the street is also up, and there are 
the same surroundings connected mth it as those we saw in 
Well Street. We make a noisy encounter between some mill 
girls, who seem to belong to Silsbridge Lane, an excuse for 
entering into conversation with the watchman. He says, 
what with the roughs out of the lane, the roughs out of 
Southgate, and the roughs from the King's Head dram shop, 
aU converging there, his post is made a pretty lively, if not a 
pleasant, one. 

Still keeping to the town, we make our way now to Market 
Street. Near Brown & Muflf s shop sit two men, who are 
making mutual confidences, as is customary with pothouse 
associates. They are both drunk ; there is no mincing the 
matter. One is telling the other a portion of family history 
connected with a will, and proving to the other's satisfiiction 
that had he only "had his rights" there would have been 
other rich men in Bradford besides the Salts, the Ripleys, 
and the Listers. From these garrulous drunkards we turn 
to look at the ruins stretching from Market Street into 
Ivegate, and, thinking of the improvements that are being 
made, I begin to boast a little about the progress of the 
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town ; but I am brought to a sudden standstill by Barnacles 
looking soomfdlly at me, and exclaiming, " Progress ? Bosh ! 
Bubbish ! Progress in demolishing, I allow, but, hang it ! 
there's time enough to get married and have grandchildren 
between the pulling down and building up !" It struck me 
there was some ground for this remark of my friend's, so I 
did not oppose it. Two o'clock came, and still we wandered 
about the streets, now here, now there ; but in the centre of 
the town itself we could find no quiet. I had expected to 
have found almost the stillness of death over the town, and I 
had thought to myself, what a fine opportunity I shall have 
for a few striking observations on this same stillness. "And 
now the heart of the great town is stilled, sleep-bound, softly 
reposing in the arms of night, and all its load of sin and 
himger and misery is laid down for a time, and nature steals 
in and shows its presence in the stony streets, where in the 
day it dare not come." This, and many other fine things I 
expected to have been able to have said ; but I must adhere 
to truth whether I get my fine sentences in or no, and truth 
compels me to declare that Bradford is never quiet. Walk 
through its streets at any hour you will there are people 
about, not the most reputable people may be, but still people 
who " live and move" and bother the police ; all of which 
goes to prove that we are rapidly drifting into the same 
unhealthy state of existence as other great towns. Even 
amongst the warehouses off Charles Street there are signs 
of life apparent. In Brook Street, a young, velvet-coated 
swell, in the obtuse stage of drunkenness, plants himself 
emphatically in a warehouse doorway, and exclaims as he 

does so, *• I don't care a d for any policeman in Bradford." 

He has evidently consciousness enough lefb to know that he 
has done something amiss, for it is only his helplessness that 
forces him to declare defiance to everybody. 

From Market Street we trudge into Thornton Boad, the 
region of mills and machinery. The stillness is perhaps more 
noticeable here than elsewhere, if we contrast it with the noise 
of day. On we go, past huge blocks of stony dinginess, 
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-eacchaaigiiig a few- words by the way with my old Mend 
Saniiny, the watchman, and bestowing a pat of recognition on 
Tiser, his canine associate. Gircnmstances, however, render 
it necessary for ns to part rather suddenly from Sammy, a 
mntnal distrust seeming to exbt between Tixer and Bamades, 
Barnacles suspecting the dog of madness by reason of its 
•constant gravitation towards his legs, and Tirer, doubtless, 
regarding him as a person of evil intentions. From the bottom 
•of Lister Hills Eoad we turn up Silsbridge Lane, where we 
find the same evidences of overheat and restlessness that we 
observed in other parts of the town ; people lying about door- 
ways and causeways, so far gone in intoxication as to be quite 
beyond the power of striking a policeman, or (as most of the 
bold drunkards prefer) going home and beating their hungry 
wives. Perhaps the most surprising feature of outdoor life 
in the lane at this time of night is the appearance of a 
number of girls who have the dress, scent, and bearing of mill 
workers. They run about as if the sun, instead of being on 
the point of risin'g, had but just set, and they race over the 
lane after a number of young fellows, who are millworkers too, 
apparently. When one remembers that these damsels will, in 
all probability, have to be at their work by six o'clock, certain 
•questions arise respecting them which I should not object to 
have answered. Are the girls what they appear — factory 
operatives ? If so, are they considered to be as respectable as 
their neighbours? Have they any parents or protectors? 
And could not the police interfere with them on the ground of 
public morality, if for no other reason ? I do not doubt but 
that it is healthier and better in every sense to be out in the 
streets than to be stifled up during this weather in many of 
-the wretched houses about here, and if that be the reason why 
the people I mention resort to the streets at such untimely 
hours, I have nothing more to say, except, perhaps, that it 
would be as well for them to be a little more orderly in their 
-demeanour while showing their preference. 

Prom Silsbridge Lane we walk into "Westgate, and thence 
along John Street and on to Manor Bow, turning our faces, 
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at last, towards Manningliaiii Lane, the supposed abode of 
respectability and gentility. " Snrely," I say to myself, as I 
edge ronnd the projecting face of the Bradford Club, wher& 
not even a liveried page or a hall porter is visible, " surely^ 
I shall meet mth a night-like stillness now." The Comity 
Court and the surrounding buildings are quiet enough, and I 
begin to believe that my suppositions are about to be verified. 
By the Savings Bank we hear a cricket chirping a joyftd song 
in behalf of its provident patrons, the dear, exemplary crea- 
tures who provide against rainy days, and firmly beHeve ul 
the maxim that a pin a day makes a groat a year. Chirp oiiy 
cricket ! there is both music and inspiration in thy song I 
The Free Grammar School, where Bradfordians have for so- 
miany years had the privilege of having their sons educated 
by paying handsomely, is wrapt in stilbiess, and so is the- 
Theatre Royal, not a vestige of life clinging to cither of the 
buildings. Presently, however, the stillness is broken by thfr 
long-continued howling of a dog ; then a railway engine pu& 
and screams down the valley with all its might, and a police- 
man quietly waddles out of the top of Trafalgar Street to look 
at us. A few yards further on, unobserved by the policeman,. 
I presume, a gentleman lies at full length across the causeway,, 
sleeping ofi* the effects of a debauch, and a little black and tan 
terrier lies down beside him. The faithful animal looks up at 
us so imploringly that we endeavour to wake the slumberer,, 
but it is all to no purpose, we can get nothing from him 
but a grunt, and as there is neither a stretcher nor a hand- 
cart about, we are compelled to leave him in the glory w& 
found him. The number of gentlemen Barnacles and I saw 
in our night wanderings who by day are accredited with 
the character of unimpeachable respectability is positively 
astounding. One only needs .to dive into the darkness of 
night to make some startling discoveries. As the dawn 
begins to fleck the sky with greyness, and the hUls and 
outlying houses become visible, other signs of life appear^ 
A couple of tramps pass us, followed soon after by a market 
gardener's cart laden with vegetables and fruit ; and then 
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one OP two kitchen doors open, and give ns glimpses of 
seryants pottering about. Whether they have not gone to 
bed, or have just got np, is more than we can divine, and as 
we are unwilling to make personal inquiries, lest we should 
be suspected of policeman-like intentions upon the larders, 
we remain in doubt on the point yet. When, at last, the sun 
is fiedrly up, and day gradually awakens all things into life, 
thoughts of home and feelings of intense weariness come upon 
us. Whatever reasons may have led us to wander in the 
streets all night, they remain reasons no longer, for an 
earnest longing for home, breakfast, and bed, seizes us, and 
eflPectually destroys all other thoughts and feelings ; so 
without more ado we wend our steps homeward, conscious 
of knowing the world better than when we started out. 
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^* You should dive, sir ; you should dive." 

Such were ihe expressive words addressed to me the other 
night while I was endeavouring to decide which of the 
numerous phases of Bradford life I should face next. The 
speaker was a friend of mine, who is great upon social 
grievances. I did not heed hiTyi much at £rst, for being 
acciustomed to regard pet theorists as people rarely dealing 
with common sense, I attached small weight to anything 
he uttered. Beiteration, though, like other kinds of pep- 
severance, often proves effective, and it did in this case. 

"Dive?;' I repeated, at length.' "Dive? What do you 
mean?" 

"Why," said my friend, "you should dive below the 
surface. Describe us something that is out of our ordinary 
experience. Why should you not tell us something about the 
life which the poor and the destitute lead ? Why should you 
not visit them, and live among them ; not as one who goes to 
iremind them of the evils that beset them, not as one who g^oee 
forth as a reclaimer, but as one of themselves ? " 

" I see," I rejoined with a smile, " you'd have me imitate 
James Greenwood ; do the Amateur Casual afresh. No, thank 
you." 

" And why not, pray ?" demanded my friend. " I consider 
James Greenwood set all afber-coming describers of life an 
example which they cannot follow too ofben." 

And so he continued, to exhort me until, in the end, I 
promised seriously to consider his suggestion. 

Happening to meet Barnacles on the following day in 
Market Street, I broached the subject to him, and instead of 
his being horror-struck as I had expected he would have been, 
he coolly observed, " It's the very thing you ought to have 
done long ago. I've thought so many a time." 
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**Then why did you never mention it?" I asked; but 
Barnacles at tliat moment remembered lie had an important 
engagement aUd could not stop another second, so he left me 
standing and the question unanswered. 

I finally decided, however, to do as my Mend advised me, 
dive below the surface ; and I decided also that the first dive 
should be into the Lodging-Houses. 

Thus it came about tiiat Barnacles and I, on a recent nighty 
set out from my lodgings, a^er darkness had set in, on the 
liodging-House tour, leaving my landlady and her daughter 
convulsed with laughter at the uniqueness of our garb. Our 
dresses were not by "Worth ; they were worthless altogether. 
Barnacles appeared in the character of a dealer in needles and 
tape, and counterfeited the demeanour of a man who, besides 
l)eing thoroughly jaded with walking all day from door to 
door, was dreadfully disgusted with the treatment he had 
received at the hands of a non-needles-and-tape-buying public, 
I was a nondescript, a greasy, out at elbows loafer about, a 
dilapidated tailor with whom time was a succession of 
** drunken Mondays,** or a warehouse sneaker after old clothes. 
But, whatever else we were, it was apparent to all that 
Barnacles and I were boon companions. In this guise we 
walked through the town, and I am not sure that we did not 
feel slightly annoyed that the policemen and the public 
generally took us for the sort of characters we were endea- 
vouring to represent. Perhaps we flattered ourselves that 
people would be sure to discover some germ of respectability 
in us in spite of all, a little something in our gait or bearing 
that would touch their hearts and cause them to exclaim 
"Poor fellows, they've not always been like that!" But no, 
we went on our way unmolested and unsuspected. At a 
tobacconist's shop in Broadstones I called to buy a short pipe, 
ostensibly, but really, only to get change for a shilling, and 
the gentleman who served me was so impressed with my 
wretchedness that he forgot to be civil and thank me for my 
custom, as the custom is. Accosting a policeman who stood 
by the Church Steps, we asked him where we could procure 
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cheap lodgings, but there was snch an impatient yagaeness 
about his reply that we were put to the trouble of thanking 
him for nothing. We proceeded, however, up Bolton Boad a 
short distance and inquired for the Model Lodging-House, 
which we at length found after climbing half way up a steep 
street which rises on the right hand side of the road. Mardi- 
ing in tramp-Kke fashion up to the door of the house, we 
entered and took our stand before a small sliding window, 
above which the ominous words " Pay Here " were inscribed. 
Barnacles tapped at the window, and about a minute after- 
wards there walked leisurely up to it from an inner room, 
an authoritative looking gentleman whose aspect certainly 
bespoke anything but short rations. "Two tickets," said 
Barnacles mildly. " What sort ?" inquired the man. Three- 
penny," answered Barnacles. " Name ?" " Bewdall," repHed 
Barnacles, giving me a warning nudge. "William, John, 
Thomas, or what ?" said the man. "William," returned my 
fiiend. " Other name ?" " James Johnson," I replied ; and 
our names were written down and our tickets handed to us. 
I was number 87, Barnacles number 92. The officer shut the 
window, and we were firee to roam about the whitewashed 
corridors, to go into the kitchen for feeding purposes, or to sit 
in the general room, as we pleased. Ko end of printed 
regulations and notices were affixed to the walls. We were 
informed (amongst other things) that we should not be 
allowed to quarrel or to use obscene language ; that we could 
have the use of fire, hot water, and cooking utensils free of 
charge ; that we could not be permitted to wash our clothes 
after 12 a.m. ; that if we lodged there for an entire week we 
could have the seventh night's lodging without payment; 
that we must be cleanly in our habits ; and that we should 
not be suffered to lie in bed after nine o'clock in the morning, 
unless in case of sickness. After glancing at the rules, we 
passed on into the kitchen, where we were met with such a 
chorus of cricket chirps as I never before heard. The noise 
was incessant. The insects seemed to be in every part of the 
room ; even in the wainscot. Seating ourselves in a rather 
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hot position near the fire, we calmly took note of our com- 
panions and tlieir habits. Xot more than a dozen people 
(inclnding the Jack-in office, or keeper, whose duties appeared 
to be to watch rather than to assist the lodgers) were then 
in the room. An immense fire, occnpying neaiiy one 
side of the kitchen, was burning away, supported by mas- 
sive ovens and boilers, and adorned with garlands of 
pans and tins ; while across the hearth a fender of 
enormous width, fit for a giaoit's castie, stretched out its 
protecting arms to the cinders. The room was set round with 
bare but tolerably clean benches and tables, and in one comer 
were a sink-stone and water-tap. The windows overlooking 
the street were partially open, and the keeper sat at one end 
of them, carefully dividing his attentions between what was 
going on inside and what was going on out. «In a comer 
near the door, sat a bald-headed, grey-whiskered old man, 
of respectable seediness, who, judging from the avidily with 
which he devoured his meat and potatoes, and his obliviousness 
as to everything apart from two aU important objects — ^his 
plate and his mouth — must have entered the place in a state 
of considerable " peckishnesss." He never once looked up 
from his su^pper, and spoke not a single word all the time we 
remained. At another table sat four navvies or labourers, 
eating dry bread and drinking coffee. It was evident that 
they had been lodging there some little time, their talk 
being about certain lodgers who had gone away. " Where's 
that big fellow with the black eye gone?" asks one. "To 
Sheffield," answered a bull-necked individual sitting with 
them. " Where had he been working ? " asked another. 
" At the beerhouses, to be sure," replied the bull-necked one, 
** them's th'on'y places where he'll work." At that there was 
a general laugh. Just then there entered a smart, clean- 
smooked, polished-booted, Scotch-cap- wearing dandy of a mill 
operative. He walked jauntily up to the table near the 
window, humming a song ; placed a slab of bread upon the 
table, threw a joking word or two at the keeper, and helped 
himself to a teapot. Into the teapot he emptied a small 
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qnantiiy of tea, filled it with hot water, and was soon deeply 
occupied in satisfying stomachic cravings. He seemed quite 
at home, and walked about with an air of nonchalance which 
im.pressed me with a favourable idea of his powers of *' getting 
on." The next comer was an Irish " navigator," in whom the 
qualities of an enemy were visibly reflected in the shape of a 
considerable black eye. He brought two or three papers 
containing eatables with hha, which being opened revealed 
the following articles : — a large piece of bread, three slices at 
fat bacon, and a red herring. The first thing the *' navigator" 
did was to possess himself of a dripping tin. Into that utensil 
he placed his three slices of bacon ; then he seized the herrings 
wrung off its head, and put it with the bacon ; and in a very 
short time the three pieces of salted hog and the decapitated 
bloater were frizzling together. Whether the "navigator*^ 
considered this a sumptuous repast, or it was but his ordinary 
supper, I am unable to say, but I can vouch that he thoroughly 
enjoyed the eating of it. Before he had concluded his meal, 
the bull-necked one came up to him, and they conversed in 
rather profane English about some '' hole " they had been in 
together, both declaring they'd be blanked if they'd ever go- 
there again. He of the buU-neck then lit his pipe — a short 
clay, of course — at the fire, and continued the conversation ;. 
but the keeper interposed with a request that he would go 
elsewhere with his smoking. '' He's doing no harrum, is he? " 
said his friend, indignantly. '^ Is he doin' any good, I should 
like to know ? " demanded the keeper. " Qet out with you ! " 
growled the smoker, "you're always jawin'." "Never you 
mind," said the keeper, offensively, " but just hook it into the 
other room. The likes o' you think ye can do as ye please. 
Now be off ! " The smoker went out growling, and his black* 
eyed friend turned round to administer a rebuke to the keeper. 
" I'll tell ye what," he said, " civility 11 take a man all over the 
world; but it's precious little o' the commodity that you've 
got." He looked at me as if to ask me to endorse his senti- 
ment about civiliiy, and I satisfied him with an approving nod. 
Barnacles did more; he spoke out boldly, and called the 
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keeper an officious jackanapes. At tliat moment my friend 
fEoicied that he felt a cricket seeking a chirping place in the 
interior of his stocking, so he started to his feet and stamped 
fiirioiisly ; and although it turned out that he was mistaken, 
the action led to our being so closely inspected by our feUow 
lodgers that we thought it prudent to retire into the next 
room. There a different scene presented itself. There were 
more bare tables and benches, but no eating. From twenty 
to thirty men were there ; some sleeping, some dozing jerkily, 
some playing draughts, some reading, and some talking. One 
or two were, perhaps, just a little "fresh," but there was 
nothing uproarious or disorderly about the conduct of any one. 
Barnacles threw himself upon a bench " like one who would 
have slept," and I planted myself next to a poor fellow who 
slumbered with his head upon the table. At first I wondered 
why these sleepy ones did not go to bed, but I presently dis- 
covered that they could not go to bed when they liked, they 
must either go exactly at nine, or ten, or eleven, but at no 
intermediate time ; so that if any one happened to feel drowsy 
at, say, a quarter-past eight, nine, or ten, he must needs wait 
three-quarters of an hour before he could sleep, unless he 
preferred, as many of them did, to sleep in the waiting-room. 
Punctually at the above-mentioned hours the steward went up 
to unlock the bedroom doors, and admit such as desired to go. 
We stayed in the waiting-room about three-quarters of an 
hour, keeping eyes and ears open aU the time. A small library 
is attached to the house for the use of the visitors, but only 
two persons availed themselves of the privilege while we 
remained ; one was the dandy miU operative who read one of 
Dickens's novels, the other was a consumptive-looking lad, 
whose attention was taken up by an old volume of the " Leisure 
Hour." It was a medley company, made up of miU workers, 
navvies, labourers, hawkers, and a few tramps. They were 
cold and reserved in their demeanour one towards another ; 
and, though there were occasional attempts made to start a 
conversation, in no instance was the company roused to anima- 
tion. Mark Tapley would have come out strong there. The 
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nearest approach to liveliness of dialogue was brought about 
by a hardy yonng labourer who came in fresh from a teetotal 
street lecture. According to him, the lecturer had stated that 
it was not right for Englishmen to think so much about the 
war abroad when there was such a war to face at home as the 
war against drink ; and, furthermore, that had it not been for 
drunkenness no Education Bill would have been needed; it 
was only because Parliament saw that the drunkard did not 
care for his children that they had made a law to compel him 
to care for them. The young man thought " there was a good 
deal of truth in what the fellow said ; " while others stigmatized 
it as "bosh/' and thus a short discussion ensued, in which 
Barnacles had the effrontery to join. At five minutes to ten, 
Barnacles and I ascended the staircase leading to the bedrooms. 
One door was lettered "No. 1, 30 beds," another " No. 2, 100 
beds." By ten o'clock a dozen sleepy ones had joined us. 
Then the steward came, examined our tickets and showed ns 
to our rooms. Barnacles and I had to betake ourselves to the 
100 bedded room ; we found, however, it was not exactly a 
room containing all those beds side by side, but it was divided 
into walled compartments, each compartment containing four 
beds and being completely shut off from the others. The 
bedsteads were low, iron ones, with not over clean linen. 
Barnacles examined his bed carefully, and seemed somewhat 
shocked. He would probably have complained to the steward 
had I not asked him " what more could he expect for three- 
pence ? " Our purpose in coming had been accomplished now, 
so we told the steward we thought we would defer going to 
bed for a short time longer. Thus excused, we went down 
stairs, and, after making a few confirmatory observationB, 
departed. On comparing notes. Barnacles and I agreed that 
the Model Lodging-House was not near so comfortable as it 
might be. There is an air of depressing, prison-like coldness 
about the whole building ; the whitewashed, plasterless walls, 
and the bare seats and tables being peculiarly uninviting. 

Two nights after our visit to the Model Lodging-House, 
Barnacles and I continued our tour, descending this time to 
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the lowest deep. Our disguises were more elaborate than on 
the previous occasion. Barnacles was an Irish bog-trotter, 
I was a broken-down Lancashire operative, who wanted no 
work to do-oo-oo. Onr destination, as before, was Bolton 
Road. As we walked down Kirkgate, Barnacles noticed a 
gentleman of his particular acquaintance, so he waylaid him 
in order to test the efficacy of his " get up." " Could you 
spare a copper, please sir?" whined Baruacles, "we are 
quite hard np, and want to make np money for our lodgings." 
The gentleman gave the stereotyped denial, and passed on 
totally unconscious that he had been solicited by so dis- 
tinguished a person as Barnacles. 

A short time previonsly we had made the acquaintance of 
a man to whom beer is the ne plus ultra of existence, and 
who, from the force of circumstances (otherwise beer), is 
compelled to resort to the low lodging-houses very frequently. 
His name is Mose Tidle. Eor a trifing recompense he had 
promised to initiate us into the hidden mysteries of lodging- 
house life; so we made it our first business to find him. 
Several bad-odonred houses had to be called at before we 
met with him ; but eventually we dropped upon him smoking 
a pipe with a number of birds of similar feather in a honse 
up a back alley. His manner was that of a dethroned prince 
who is still conscious of the divinity which hedges him 
ronnd. He introduced us to his landlord as particular friends ; 
but whether it was that his own status was not properly 
appreciated, or whether the landlord looked unkindly on onr 
rags and tatters, I cannot say; but he sternly refused to 
accommodate us. We therefore adjourned to a neighbouring 
"pub,'* where the bagpipes could be heard droning away, and 
held a conncil of war. Instead of assisting us to lay our 
plans of operation, however, Mose insisted upon displaying 
the greatness of his character. It was clear that he was so 
much aware of his present condition that he wished to shine 
only by the light of other days. We had not been in the house 
two minntes before he stood up, glass in hand, and with 
frequent electrical twitches and spasmodic jerks addressed ns 
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in this wise : — " It's not always been with Mose Tidle as it 
is now," — ^here lie introduced an affecting tremble into bis 
voice, and gave a prefatory glance heavenward. — " 'Twill be 
eighteen years next Choosday since my poor father died — God 
bless him ! — and if I've known eighteen minntes of happinesa 
dnring the whole of that time may I be '^ — ^then he stopped 
and wriggled, but at last jerked out — " shot ! I loved my 
poor father, gentlemen ; and Mose has got a heart, gentlemen, — 
a heart. Yes," he oontinned, tapping himself violently on the 
stomach, 'there's a something here that keeps tick, tick,, 
ticking, which shows beyond all doubt that, whatever else is 
wrong, Mose's heart is in the right place." "That's more 
than we are," I whispered to Barnacles. '* Yes," responded 
my friend, " a precious lot he'll show us, at this rate." " If 
you asked me, gentlemen," Mose resumed, with a significant 
look at Barnacles, " who it was that I loved better than all 
the rest of the world, and for whom I would cheerfolly lay 
down my life, I should answer, 'that man is Barnacles."* 
Mesh and blood could stand it no longer, so Barnacles jumped 
up and said, " Wait a bit, Mose," we've got some one to meet 
down the road, it's past time now. Stay where you are, and 
well hear you out when we come back." And we decamped, 
leaving Mose Tidle to drink the three glasses. Thus much 
for our guide. We now advanced upon Stott Hill, where we 
had been informed there was a rather notorious lodging- 
house. Barnacles (the bog-trotter) knocked at a cottage 
door and made inquiry, and a woman appeared and directed 
us how to steer. Barnacles thanked her, and walked off. 
He had not gone far, however, before she called after him,, 
and wanted to know if it wasn't Mick. My friend shook his 
head, and we straightway wended towards our lodging-house, 
which turned out to be no other place than the old hall formerly 
known as Stott Hill House. " What a falling off is here ! " 
I exclaimed, gazing with veneration at the antiquated building. 
" Time's contumely, and the slings and arrows of outrageous 
fortune have done their worst ! Is it not pitiable to see a 
building of such interesting associations turned to the vile 
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uses of a wretched lodging-house ? Better had it been 
demolished entirely." I turned to Barnacles for sympathy, 
but he only said, " Don't be a fool ! " Crossing the yard, we 
knocked at a low side door, and asked if we could sleep 
there for the night. "Yes, I dare say," replied a woman, 
as she turned round from the fire and eyed us searchingly. 
"How much?" we inquired. "Threepence." There was 
no demanding our names here ; threepence was the " open 
Sesame." Our number was 16, We were ordered to go 
into another room to sit, farther down the yard. And 
now a scene opened before us which defies description. In 
a low, dirty room, no bigger than an ordinary kitchen, sat 
from twenty to thirty people ; men, women, and children, 
in various degrees of raggedness. There was no reserve 
or coldness there. Most of them were brimful of anima- 
tion, coarse and vulgar as they were. All eyes were 
directed towards us as we entered ; but we slouched up 
to a seat, and passed safely through the ordeal. A mop- 
headed, shaggy-bearded dwarf, whom they punningly styled 
" Rabbits," to whom soap and water were objects of 
civilisation yet unattained, sneaked up to us and asked if 
we wanted anything to eat ; adding, on behalf of the pro- 
prietor, that whatever we required might be bought in the 
house. We told him we did not wish for anything just then ; 
whereupon he solicited us to patronise the house with an order 
for the morrow's breakfast, but we turned a deaf ear to all 
his soft persuasions. He then retired, and stood with his 
back to the fire, and became a chaffing butt. One lodger 
asked him what there was fresh in hair ? Another pestered 
him with playful allusions to a barber, and so they continued 
until their wit was spent. On a form by the fire sat four or 
five women ; red-nosed, blear-eyed, and repulsively dirty. 
They talked impudently with the men^ occasionally garnish- 
ing their speech with oaths. Presently a man wearing a cap 
and a brown smock, who had a pleasant looking little boy of 
eight on his knee, commenced singing a song beginning " I'm 
the Dandy Swell," but when he had finished the first versa 
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there was sucli a clioras of ironical langhter set up at him 
that he was obliged to desist. ^'There's a fine voice for 
Btunmles Moor!" shouted one. "It nobbut wants an owd 
tin can along with it !*' cried another ; bnt the boy had faith 
in his father's vocal jKJwers if the company had not, so he 
looked smilingly up at him and said, " Sing 'em that other 
one, father." " What other one, pet ?" asked the man. The 
lad then stood up on his father's knee and whispered to him. 
The man laughied and seized the lad and held him up exnltingly. 
" See here, my fine folks," he said, " here's a youngster worth 
more than the Prince o' Wales an' all the Royal Family !" and 
he embraced him amidst general laughter. The proprietress 
came in at this moment, and, with a menacing look, demanded 
to know " who'd been sayin' anything about herJ^ There waa 
silence for a minute; then the women broke out into loud 
protestations of innocence, and amidst theii* intolerable cackle 
the landlady left the room. The women then began to charge 
each other with the very ofience they had all just been denying, 
and they seemed to be getting their claws ready for active 
operations when another interruption took place. A black 
man and his white wife — ^I say wife for the sake of conveni- 
ence in these cases — entered, and the negro went up to one of 
the ruby-nosed females and said, " Vat do you say I've bin 
sayin' 'bout your husban* ?" "Nay, I didn't say you'd said 
it, Jimmy,'* answered the woman ; " it was that woman there 
that said it." " Me ?" exclaimed the female last alluded to. 
" Say that again an' I'll let you see whether I said it or not !" 
Fortunately, for the preservation of peace, the proprietress 
reappeared at this juncture, and frowned the quarrellers down. 
The African went and sat with his wife, and they partook of 
a meal of mashed potatoes and onions. The next incident 
was the arrival of a drunken-looking hag from an inner room. 
" Glorious news, my boys ! — glorious news !" she cried, 
motioning the company to be silent. " I told you I'd briiig 
you good news to-night." " What is it, what is it ?" was the 
cry from all sides of the room. " There's 18,000 Frooshana 
killed," she shouted. The company burst out into loud 
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Imrrahs on hearing this, and one young fellow threw his cap 
to the ceiling and danced about the room in triumph. " Don't 
you see/' whispered Barnacles, "that's what the newspapers 
call " Irish sympathy with the French." After this display 
of patriotism the attention of the lodgers was divided between 
two objects. One object was a young fellow with a dirty 
paper collar on, the only semblance of linen to be seen in the 
room. " What a dandy !" " What a Dundreary !" " If I 
could buy a farden collar wouldn't I be a swell!" were 
amongst the exclamations that were levelled at this feeble 
attempt at gentility. The other object of attention was an 
exasperated man, who fumed and stormed in the most dread- 
fol language about the wrongs he had experienced . at the 
hands of a feUow lodger. " Look here !" he said, " how 

would you like it yourselves. There's a consumptive 

[words too awful to print] of a needle hawker sleeps in the 
next bed to me, an' he keeps coughin', an' spittin', and 
groanin' all the night long. So last night I'd been havin' a 
drop o' drink an' I wouldn't stand it no longer, so I got up 

an* made a row with him — the consumptive ! An' now 

Tm to be turned out o' my bed for him." And revolting as 
it may seem, this inhuman wretch was actually sympathised 
with. There was no thought for the poor sufferer who was 
perhaps dying in their midst ; they could only think of the 
annoyance of being disturbed. Want of space compels me to 
withhold any details of the other occurrences of the night ; 
suffice it to say they were fit to match with those already 
described. I may mention, however, that late in the evening 
a young woman came in with two children, one a baby in 
arms, the other a timid little girl not more than three years 
old. I shall never forget the woman's haggard, hopeless face. 
Trouble was visible in every line of it. I longed to get at 
her story, but I knew I should risk discovery if I questioned 
her, and as discovery would mean ill usage to Barnacles and 
myself, I kept silent. At eleven o' clock (in accordance with 
a preconcerted plan) I grew anxious to retire to rest, and 
Barnacles grew equally anxious to go out and have ** another 
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glass/' We expressed ourselves loud enongli to be heard by all 
present. At last Barnacles appeared to give way to me, and 
a woman came forward and nndertook to condnct ns to otip 
beds. We followed her into that part of the hall devoted to 
shop purposes. " What nnmber have these yonng men to go 
to?" asked onr conductor of the proprietor. "No. 21," he 
replied. She then lighted a candle, and led ns np a massive 
stone staircase, along a gloomy passage, and through one or 
two bedrooms to No. 21. Dirty faces glanced np at ns 
angrily from the beds, and some of their owners cursed ns 
pretty roundly because of our making a noise, for Barnacles 
had broken out afresh with his demand for "just another 
glass." In No. 21 there were four rickety beds, one of which 
was shown to us as ours, and this was the only one unoccupied. 
Several persons sat up in the neighbouring beds and stared at 
us. " Why, that's Scotty's bed !" exclaimed one. " Of course 
it is," chorused the others. "There's some mistake, stop 
there while I go down and see about it," said the woman ; 
but this was a better excuse than the " one glass more," so 
we availed ourselves of it, and descended. The proprietor 
was about to explain matters, when Barnacles said, " We'll 
just go have a glass while you arrange things, come on," and 
he dragged me out before the man had time to say anything 
except that " we had had quite enough already." 

We visited several other lodging-houses before finally 
throwing ofi" our disguises ; some we found in the neighbour- 
hood of Silsbridge Lane, and one in a street off Manchester 
Boad. T should need another paper to describe one tithe of 
what we saw ; but as I have already given you an account of 
life as it is at two of the places, which may be regarded as 
types, it will probably be deemed sufficient. In one house we 
saw three beds (fully occupied) laid on the floor of one small 
room, and we were permitted to sit up by the fire for three- 
pence each. You may rely upon it we did not sit long. At 
another house we met with nothing but navvies, employed at 
the Clayton reservoir. 

In conclusion, I may state that we did not go to the 
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lodging-houses bent upon fishing out a number of startling 
statistics ; nor did we go as visitors, asking to be shown 
round ; we took the houses as they were, and went into them 
in the same manner as their miserable supporters. True, we 
did not actually go to bed at any of the places ; but we saw 
the beds, and in every other respect our experience was as 
thorough as that of the hondfidi lodgers. 

In writiQg this paper T have " nothing extenuated, nor 
aught set down in malice;" but I think I have clearly shown 
that the mode of existence in the lodging-houses is one of 
extremest wretchedness, and utterly opposed to every feeling 
of morality and decency. Philanthropy and legislation com- 
bined might do much to ameliorate this state of things. K 
we could have more model lodging-houses, but on an improved 
principle, and if, above all, we could have the low houses dis- 
banded, there might exist some hope of leading their poverty- 
stricken frequenters to something better in other respects. 
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If our local coffee-houses were nothing more than places for 
dispensing coffee and other refreshments, there would be little 
need for me to devote an entire paper to a description of 
their characteristics ; for the simple operation of " feeding," 
unless it be on the occasion of some special " spread," where 
either the eaters or the eatables are something out of the 
ordinary course, is not one of the most interesting of topics 
upon which to dilate. But the yery name "coffee-house" 
calls up associations distinct from those suggested by that of any 
other house of entertainment. In the old days, we read, these 
houses were the resort of the wits, politicians, and literati of 
the day. Dryden — " glorious John," — had his head quarters 
at Wills's Coffee-house; and it was there that Pope, at the age 
of twelve, was taken to see his great master. St. James's 
Coffee-house was the common haunt of Goldsmith, Sir Joshua 
Reynolds, Burke, and Dr. Johnson. How could Boswell ever 
have succeeded in picking up and retailing for us so many of 
our famous lexicographer's weighty sentiments could he not 
have listened to him in the comfortable room of a coffee-house? 
In London, however, this order of things has changed; the 
representatives of inteltect and wealth now co-operate one with 
another to exclude themselves from houses kept up by private 
enterprise, and betake themselves to palatial edifices and 
" gilded saloons " of their own — the club-houses — where they 
can display their mightiness untroubled by the gaze of the 
vulgar crowd. Thus respectability and genius gird up their 
loins and talk, at a safe distance, about levelling the distinc- 
tions of class ; and the properly trained Briton peers through 
the spectacles held before his eyes and rejoices in the onward 
march of progress. But in the increased fertility of the press 
the public has more than an equivalent for the deprivation of 
this privilege of sitting at the feet of the gods. We can now 
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wfttch, or, if desirous, take part in, tlie battle of ideas through 
the colnmiis of our newspapers to such an extent that we do 
not need the additional excitement of coffee-house or bar-room 
discussion. In the provinces coffee-houses never attained the 
distinction which they gained in the metropolis, for the simple 
reason that they could not command frequenters of equal 
celebrity, and consequently their falling off has not been so 
great. Here, in Bradford, there still eadst coffee-rooms where 
discussions on the topics of the day constitute a special feature, 
aoid where almost any night may be heard debates equal in 
vigour, if not in ability, to any heard within the walls of the 
House of Commons. 

There is a certain Coffee-house named " Straycock's Tem- 
perance Hotel," situate in a dingy court off Kirkgate, where 
I sometimes call of an evening. At this coffee-house there 
is such an admixture of the sensible and the ridiculous in the 
proceedings of its frequenters — at least in the proceedings of 
that portion of them who visit the Discussion Forum — ^that it 
is difficult to determine whether one ought to regard them 
merely with an eye to humour, or to look upon them as 
presenting a serious reflection of the public mind. But you 
had best come with me for half an hour and observe for your- 
self, and then you will understand why it is that I am in doubt 
as to the proper mode of dealing with them. 

Suppose, then, that it is Saturday night, and that you are 
disposed, for once, to forsake your customary resorting place 
for the region of political discussion. Suppose that while 
Barnacles and I are standing behind the door, waiting, like a 
pair of discontented sentinels, until weariness, or some other 
powerfrd motive, shall cause some of the audience to vacate 
their seats, you slip quietly in. You have no need to be dis- 
ooncerted or overawed at finding yourself in the midst of so 
numerous an assembly, for, being a stranger, you are absolved 
from close observation ; it is only those happy individuals 
who have made their oratorical mark there that can claim 
iJie privilege of microscopic attention. Of course, when once 
yon become famous, in whatever arena your fame may have 
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been gathered, your every feature, from the topmost wrinkle 
of yonr brow to the extreme tip of yonr chin, becomes an 
object of scmtiny and admiration. 

Saturday night is one of the great wrangling nights, and 
the chief wranglers, yon will notice, are well to the fore. 
Demosthenes Brown sits behind a gill of tea, his thoughts 
silently marshalling their artillery for the conflict which the 
eager eyes and noisy tongues of the audience prove to be 
imminent, or, as William Startall, the Malaprop of the 
assembly, would say — eminent. Standing with his back to 
the mantel-piece is a tall, red- whiskered gentleman, who is 
talking in a most deliberate and juridical manner to an 
admirer sitting at his right hand. This is Mr. Butterscotch. 
He talks as if anxious to caution those around him against 
presuming too much in the presence of his superior wisdom. 
His manner gives a two-fold impression. The man of small 
penetration says, " This is a man of profound wisdom, whose 
presence here must be regarded as an act of great condescen- 
sion;" but the man of ordinary intelligence exclaims, "How 
strange it is that Nature should first give to this person a 
good understanding, and then poison it with vanity!" The 
firm-looking gentleman, with iron-gray hair, who now ad- 
vances with a paper in his hand into the middle of the room, 
and after saying, •* This is an extract from the Pawl Mai 
Gazette," reads aloud a passage which appeared in that paper 
many months ago with reference to the probable results of 
Prussia's refusal to disarm, is Mr. Abraham Quick, an orator 
well known to our political platforms. When he has finished 
reading he returns to his seat without adding any word of 
comment, and quietly surveys the effect of his having proved 
that the Fall Mall Gazette possesses the gift of prophecy. 

Pots of tea, glasses of milk, and other non-inebriating 
beverages, and here and there one of those mysterious 
comestibles called "squares," occupy the tables; but the 
talking is so incessant that I should rather imagine the 
spouters to be but slow consumers, and consequently very 
poor customers. They have come there to talk, and pots of 
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tea and '* squares*' are their excuses, and, as is nsnally the 
case, the excxises pale before the reality. It is a little, square 
room, not over smart in appearance, its walls ornamented 
with a few tradesmen's advertisements. Many of the men 
are smoking. For a while the conversation is desultory ; but 
by the time we have been able to edge into seats the sound 
gets drawn off into one particular comer. Whether it is that 
Mr. Startall — or, as the company affectionately style him, 
"William, who is the most prominent personage in this 
particular comer — ^has the advantage over the rest of the 
orators by reason of his superior strength of lungs, or by 
reason of his superior skill of argument, I cannot say, nor can 
my friend Barnacles, whom I have appealed to on this point ; 
but of this there can be no doubt or disputation, William 
becomes the cynosure of all eyes, and a "subject" is at once 
demanded for oratorical dissection. 

No sooner is the word " subject " bandied about from mouth 
to mouth, than the gladiators stand disclosed. They are 
easily singled out from the rest, for not only does each orator 
become the centre of a little knot of admiring gazers, but he 
so deports himself as to make his presence felt ; for instance, 
he adjusts his necktie, clears the phlegm from his throat, 
passes his hand softly across his brow, as if to coax his thoughts 
into energetic action (much the same as a man might stroke 
his horse immediately before putting him to the performance 
of some daring feat), and then he looks calmly and philosophi- 
cally away from the eyes directed upon him, and it is known 
that he is ready to ride his argument through the strongest 
contending forces. A chairman is Cblled for, and afber much 
modest hesitancy, which comes most graciously from one who 
has filled the office scores of time's previously, Mr. Mawlason 
consents to officiate. The subject of the debate is, of course, 
connected with the war ; it may, perhaps, be as to the expe- 
diency of our Gk)vemment recognising the new French Re- 
public. The chairman is prevented from making any lengthy 
opening remarks by the long pipe which he is smoking. He 
merely makes a statement of this kind, " Ah doant know, I'm 
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gnre, what ye've cnosen me for." Here a sly twinHe of pride 
illnminates his eyes, which betrays the meaning artfulness of 
his speech only too plainly. " The subject is whether our 
Government onght to recognise the Republic or not. Now, 
William, fire away ?" Mr. Mawlason resumes his seat and 
sucks his pipe greedily for the next few minutes. 

And now William starts to his feet with the intention of 
opening the debate. He looks benignantly round, places a 
hand upon each hip, and with a foreshadowed flush of victory 
playing upon his countenance, he begins. " I'm a Prewshan 
to the backbone. IVe followed the war from Benny Ditiy'g 
jumbling up to the present time, when the flower of the 
German army is before the gates of Paris ; in fact, IVe got a 
regular dairy of every event. [Barnacles suggests that he 
means that he has got the cream of the aflair.] An' I'm 
satisfied 'at the Prewshan army is one o' the most humane, 
the most brave, and the most intelligent that ever set foot on 
a battlefield." " How much hez Bismarck geen tha for that 
bit, William?" asks a lanky individual, as he thrusts an 
immense piece of a " square " into his capacious mouth, and 
forces his cheeks into violent undulations. " Never you 
mind," says William, " he'll ofier you nowt." It is a standing 
joke that William is a paid emmissary of the German Prime 
Minister, and he is chaffed considerably upon this head, and 
also upon his boasted likeness to the Crown Prince, even to 
the very manner of parting his whiskers. William is about 
as neat a hand at a metaphor as the celebrated Sir Boyle 
Roach. " I smell a rat," said Sir Boyle, " I see it brewing in 
the storm, but I will nip it in the bud !" and William says 
something nearly as original when he talks about the Prus- 
sians knocking France down like a herring and stripping it 
of all its feathers ! His whole speech is a tremendous attack 
upon " proud bombastic France " (as he calls that unfortunate 
country wherever he can edge in an allusion to it) and a 
glorification of the Prussians ; and as this is the staple of all 
his speeches, whatsoever subject may be under discussion, 
there has arisen this joke about his being a Prussian spy. 
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There is no end of laughing at the manner of William's 
harangue, but he has the good sense to receive each laugh as 
a flattering appreciation of his hnmonr and not at all as being 
against him. His pronunciation is unique. Jules Favre he 
calls "Julius Flavour," an armistice an "army stick," 
slaughter " slafter," and so forth. When William has 
delivered himself of his peroration, — a fine, flowery bit of 
invective; antithetical, psychological, and epigrammatic — ^he 
sits down with an heroic glare of triumph, and there is silence 
for a short space. 

At length one of the company, who seems ripe for a bit of 
raillery: — an ancient Secularist named " Sammy" — calls in 
question William's right to hold forth so long upon so base- 
less an argument as the one he has advanced ; but William 
meets his assailant with these words, " I cannot help the 
thickness of thy skull, can I?" Sammy then proceeds to 
attack William's mode of deUvery ; whereupon William 
enlarges upon the tact and delicacy required in dealing 
with popular audiences. " You see," said William, " different 
persons look through different spectacles, and it's necessary 
to arrange one's language so as to fit them spectacles, 
[another splendid metaphor!] But there's some fowk wi' 
scales on their een 'at can't see no language whatsomever." 
Sammy suggests that he should " knock t'scales off, then." 
** Too much bother, that," rejoins William, " I should never 
hev to be doin' nowt else ; whah, it 'ud tak' me mony a week 
to knock t'scales off thy een." The laugh is with William 
this time. 

Demosthenes Brown now rises, and in a sensible speech 
shows up William's utter failure in everything except denun- 
ciation and unsubstantiated statement ; then Mr. Quick 
follows on the same side ; but even to give the briefest 
resumi of the orations would be to exhaust my space, there- 
fore you must remain content with an enumeration of the 
names and quahties of the other gentlemen taking part in 
the debate. There were E. Shillingworth, a fresh looking 
man of middle age, with a penchant for quaint turns of 
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speech and qrdet sarcasm, a reader of tlie Weekly Dispatch, 
and a student of political economy ; little Joe Sucktin, a dark- 
looking dwarf, who, with nnmerous month-twitchings and 
stammerings, endeavonrs to be eloquent, but only succeeds 
in a wholesale murder of the Queen's English ; Mr. Roberto, 
a hard-headed proficient in the art of satire, and, perhaps, 
the only person in the company competent to pronounce a 
foreign name with correctness ; Henry Snodshon, an energetic 
man of pleasant aspect and strong Republican tendencies, and a 
very creditable speaker, his chief delight being in a peroration ; 
John Si^ibald Winn, a middle-aged man of gritty exterior, 
who speechifies intelligently on the most systematic principle 
and with all the due inflation and flourish of the imposing 
style of oratory; and George Domain, a keen disciple of 
David Urquhart, and an authority on statistical and diplomatic 
matters. 

So, you see, there is a goodly muster of intelligent men, and 
also a good deal of intelligent speech ipaking, despite the 
presence of a number of clowns and ignoramuses. In the 
main, the speakers are men who think deeply upon State affairs, 
and who can propound their views distinctly and forcibly; 
views which are none the worse because of their being stated 
in ungrammatical phraseology and accompanied by ungraceful 
gesture. The mannerisms are amusing. Some of the orators 
can never mention two things without referring to one as 
"this here,*' and the other as "that thear;" indeed, the 
amount of this-here-ing and that-thear-ing perpetrated in the 
course of a single night is beyond computation. Then, again, 
some adopt odd methods of illustrating their eloquence, 
evidently believing in the practical system favoured by Cor- 
poral Trim in " Tristram Shandy," who could infuse an 
unutterable depth of meaning into the mere act of dropping a 
hat. For instance, if William Startall conceives the idea of 
describing the fortifications of Paris, it is quite within the 
range of probability that he will seize his next neighbour's hat 
and beg his hearers to imagine the rim of it to be composed of 
ramparts, bastions, and the like. But I must not neglect the 
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other characteristics of coffee-honse life in my zeal to do justice 
to the habitues of the Discussion Fomm ; so, by yonr leave, 
we will bid the debaters " good night," and (to quote Mr. 
Buckley Sharp) " pass on to the next." 

I wiU now introduce you to another noticeable feature of 
coffee-house life; one for which some of the temperance 
establishments of the town have acquired quite a celebrity. 
In the ordinary haunts of commerce — the markets and open 
places — ^it is mere buying and selling, the exchanging of 
commodities for coin of the realm, that is carried on ; but in 
the houses to which I now refer, the practice of trading, or, 
technically speaking, "trucking and swopping," is upheld. 
The trading head-quarters in Bradford are at Meetchell'Er 
Temperance Hotel ; so it is there we will now wend our steps. 
It was Saturday night when we left Straycock's estabhshment, 
but now, you will bear in mind, it is the afternoon of Thurs- 
day, the market day. The entrance to Meetchell's Hotel is 
somewhat involved in mystery. The first intimation of its 
whereabouts is conveyed to Westgate foot-passengers by a 
plate han^ng at the comer of a dissipated-looking passage. 
When Barnacles and I come to explore this passage, it is only 
to find ourselves hemmed in by certain whitewashed back 
premises which add to the mystery. In the end, however, 
after snifi&ng at this and peeping in at that door, we are for- 
tunate enough to espy a gloomy stone staircase, from whence 
issues a soughing sound of jabbering voices, which reveals the 
secret. Arriving at the first landing, we see two rooms, one 
of which is devoted to culinary purposes; the other — the 
larger room — ^to the business of trading. One side of the 
trading-room is occupied with lock-up cupboards, rented, I 
presume, by the traders for the stowing away of articles of 
doihing. By the window is a stall containing several cases 
of jewellery. Over the fire-place hangs a printed list of 
"rules." One rule was to the effect that no person could be 
permitted to interfere with a trader's tea or coffee, a rule which 
I could not help regarding as containing a vile insinuation 
against the characters of the supporters of the house. There 

I 
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is a parrot ca^ snspeiided from the ceiling, and clocks, orna- 
ments, and miscellaneons articles in great variety are ranged 
about the room. 

The traders are very noisy. One little man, about two 
degrees shabbier in his dress than a common field scarecrow, 
is endeavouring to sell a pair of trousers to a young mill 
operative. Some of the goods are sold by auction, but there 
is not a very lively competition. Although, we remain for 
nearly an hour we do not see much actual business transacted. 
There is pleniy of noise and bustle, plenty of " bantering," 
and scomfal rejecting of offers which, are afterwards accepted 
hut the visitors hesitate so much over their bargains that 
{here seems to be little done. In an upper room the sale and 
exchai^e of cloth is carried on exclusively ; it is not such a 
noisy place as the downstairs room, although there appears to 
be a fair business transacted. It is worthy of notice that^ 
according to the rules, every sale must result in a sort of 
commission being rendered to the house, the parties concerned 
in each bargain being compelled to order something or other 
eatable or drinkable, the extent of the order being regulated 
by the extent of the bargain. 

Coffee-houses are perhaps the most busy in the middle of 
the day, from twelve to two, when all the resources at their 
command are called forth in providing dinners. At Stray- 
cock's, and one or two other houses, a respectable dinner may 
be had at ordinary rates and in respectable company. 

It was on a Sunday evening that Barnacles and I set out. 
with the intention of concluding our tour of inspection. We 
might have chosen some other night, but the fact is. Barnacles 
had been the victim of a very strong sermon in the morning, 
and had felt the error of his ways so keenly, that he said he, 
had not the heart to hear himself denounced any more ; at 
all events, not until another Sunday ; so he proposed to wash 
down the brimstone with teetotal beverages, and endeavour 
to become oblivious to his failings, and at the same time 
assist me to finish my sauntering. Thus it came about that 
Barnacles and I tamed our fiices towards the deserted region 
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of the Green Market on a certain Sundaj night. No offers 
of '* all this lot for a penny," no appeals i^t we shonld baj 
** long, strong, leather laces" at a '^ haipney a pair," or " three 
boxes o' matches for a penny,** were made to as then ; we 
walked on unmolested, and at length reached ^* Thnnderland's 
Temperance Hotel." As soon as we entered, a waitress pre- 
tended to hare an errand into the room, and we charitably 
gave her orders for glasses of milk. I may mention here that 
we had tried at the other coffee-honses to drink tea, coffee^ 
raspberry brandy, gingerette, and rarions other nanseoos com- 
pounds whidh they seU, but having been nnable to cultivate a 
taste for any of them, were content to fall back upon milk and 
water. Barnacles will have it that the Temperance houses' 
will never be in a position to compete with the gin and beer 
houses imtil they are able to introduce some better beverage 
than any of those now offered. At Thunderland's there was 
a quiet company, indeed, I should have said a dxQl company, 
had it not been for the presence of one individual who, if 
principles are worth anything, ought never to have been 
there at all. The individual I allude to was a drunken man ! 
When we took our seats, two men who lounged in arm chairs 
by i^e fire, and another, who floundered about upon the so£st, 
wefpe holding strong argument about the power of the waves ; 
the occupant of the sofa maintaining that the mightiest wave 
that ever rose could do a ship no harm. By and by, some one ' 
ventured to make a remark about the new French Bepublic, 
and thereby effected a complete change in the proceedings, 
for no sooner did the tipsy one hear a Bepublic mentioned 
than he roused himself into speech. His inebriety was 
unquestionable ; it was not a mere obfuscation of the brain, 
but also a g^ieral collapse of the arms and legs. ''A He- 
public '11 never do for France," he said. "How's that?" 
asked Barnacles, who was in a mood to humour the fellow. 
** Never you mind how," said the man, " you'll not get me to 
make you 's wise myself, so you can shut up. I on'y say a 
S'public '11 never do for France I I ought to know, oughlsi't 
I) when I've had two years on't my ownself ? " The idea of. 
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liis having had " two years on't '* tickled the company, and 
it laughed accordingly. It afterwards oozed out from the 
midst of a mass of helpless utterances, that the man had 
been a soldier in the Eederal army of America during the 
ciyiL war; and he related in rather clearer language, and 
with a nice appreciation of the humorous points, one or two 
anecdotes connected with his service; and as I have little 
else to chronicle about the house, saving that it is better 
famished than most of the other coffee-houses, and that it 
lacks the element of excitement which is so conspicuous an 
attraction at Straycock's — ^though some people will consider 
this an especial virtue — I may as well repeat one of them. 
" The first night as ever I was on duty," he said, " it was 
down in Bolivar county. I had to stand sentinel. It was 
a lonely place, right away from any town or village, and I 
had hardly ever had a rifle in my hands afore. They was all 
in their tents but me ; an* there I was walkin* up an* down 
all alone, and listening wi' all t' ears I had for a sound. I 
leaned down this way, an' I leaned down that way, but nowt 
could I hear ; then I laid me flat down and hearkened wi' my 
head to t* ground, but still I heerd nowt. I carried on i' thisr 
way while after midneet, an' then, lo ! and behold ! I heard 
arustHng among the trees. I stopped, and called out, but 
there was no answer. I hailed him three times — ('Man- 
chester' wor the pass- word) — ^but he never spak. So then I 
up wi' my gun an' — ^I fired ! " Here he suspended his voice^ 
and looked round, to see if the company was prepared for 
the coming thunder clap. " An' what do you think it wor ? *^ 
he resumed at last — '' a mule ! I'd killed it as deead as a 
herrin' ! " 

A door or two nearer Christ Church is Churchbride's 
Temperance Hotel. We found this about the same as 
Thunderland's, minus the unlawful attraction of the drunken 
man. 

In MiUer Gate, at Shambler's Coffee-House, we dropped 
in upon a couple of old Bradfordians, who were crying out^ 
very good-humouredly, against the injustices of the poor law* 
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One of them gmmbled because lie liad to pay so much a 
week to the authorities for the maintenance of his father at 
ihe " Bastile," as he called the workhouse, and he thought it 
was hard that a man should both have to pay rates and 
maintenance money as well. Then it came out that both 
these men had had similar ezperiences, and they enlivened 
the company for an hour with stories connected with the 
downfall of their parents. '* One neet, my father kom hoame 
drukken as a fish," said one, " an' he actly ran t'door sneck 
intav his heead, an' I wor long enough afore I could get it 
aht. An' t' owd maddlin did nowt but stegger up an' dahn, 
saying, ' I must hev missed my hod some way, Jack ; it's a 
varry queer thing.' " At this coflfee-house, things go forward 
in a very old-fashioned style, the proprietor, who, as the 
saying is, was not born yesterday, glides in and out of the 
room with "squares" from time to time, and the evenings 
seem to be whiled away with anecdotal conversation. 

And now, having brought the leading characteristics of 
coffee-house life under your notice, let me conclude by saying, 
that no visitor need avoid the houses from a fear of being 
wearied with discussions upon teetotal topics, for I unhesi- 
tatingly aver that on no single occasion when I have been' 
there have I heard temperance mentioned. 
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As I sit down to write this paper, bright visions crowd upon 
me of the pantomimic rerels which in bygone years it has 
been my good fortone to witness. What long processions of 
heroes and heroines, imps and demons, fairies and enchanted 
prinoes, present themselves ! And what pleasant associatioiui 
they bring with them ! Ah ; there I see that prince of romaxi- 
cers, Baron Mnnchansen, quietly reposing at the top of tive 
church steeple, to which he has jnst &8tened his Bosinante ; 
there comes Old King Cole, the merry old sonl, with his glace, 
and his pipe, and '* his fiddlers three ; " then appears a train 
of gorgeously attired characters from the ^ Arabian Nighte," 
— ^Aladdin, Sinbad the Sailor, the Caliph of Bagdad, and tb» 
Forty Thieves, — ^followed in rapid succession by our old Mends 
Bobinson Crusoe, Jack the Giant Killer, Cinderella, Basselas, 
Bed Biding Hood, the Babes in the Wood, and a legion of 
others. What the associations are that are called up with 
these memories of past pantomimes perhaps I ought not to 
confess; but, thank goodness, they are for the most part 
delightful enough, recalling only bright eyes, cheery smiles, 
and jocund Christmas surroundings, and bringing with them 
no unpleasant twinges of heartache. However, it is not of old 
pantomime scenes that I purpose writing this time; I am 
going to teU you of a tour of investigation I made behind the 
scenes, and to reveal to you some of the mysteries connected 
with the preparation of ilie pantomime, which, in the present 
state of the drama, is the great theatrical feature of the year. 
Before the play-goer has reached the used-up stage of exist- 
ence, ere experience has been able to embitter his £EUicies, or 
reaUsm to claim him as a victim, it is usual for him to Ml 
over head and ears in love with the leading lady, or the looped- 
up goddess in the burlesque ; under which feeling he would 
willingly sacrifice a year's pocket money to be able to get 
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^behind the scenes," and view his ladj-Iove at a oonyerBable 
disiftiice. Once there he thinks he would have gained the 
wUima thviU of his desires. What would not such a stages 
smitten youth hare given to have been with me the other day, 
when it was my priyiLege to explore the inmost recesses of the 
stage, to see the actors and actresses au naturel, and to tread 
the very boards which are soon to be converted into fairy 
reahns and oriental palaces, for the special behoof of Dick 
Whittington and his flEunons Gat ! But I mnst make an end 
of these visions and surmises. 

Be it known, then, that a little before ten a,m. on a recent 
morning, I presented myself at the stage door of the theatre, 
according to a preconcerted arrangement between the lessee 
and myself. On entering I was brought to a sudden standstill 
on seeing the somewhat alarming notice affixed to an inner 
door, informing me that intruders would be expelled. Having 
satisfied myself that I did not come within the scope of the 
notice I boldly passed through, and found myself at once in a 
region of mystery. I was underneath the stage. This is the 
awftd place into which red-eyed demons descend with their 
villanous victims in the midst of blue fire ; the place whence 
ghosts arise to avenge the wrongs suffered by them while in 
the flesh ; the place into Tdiich the band flies for a few hundred 
bars rest at a time ; and although it is scarcely the kind of 
spot an interested audience will picture, it is not one easily 
described. Eopes, cables, rollers, bridges, levers, gas tubing, 
and a general hodge-podge of disused scenery lie about in 
happy disorder. From here I pass upstairs, and at once find 
myself on the stage, where I receive the kindly greeting 
of the manager, and am immediately put on the track of a 
new experience. Various groups of people are on the stage, 
and the leader of the band is in his place in the orchestra ; still 
there is an utter absence of the pageantry, the show, and the 
glitter which meet the eye by night. The footlights are not 
burning, the chandelier is not lighted ; boxes, pit, and gallery 
present a "beggarly array of empty benches," and everything 
seems to have assumed a different aspect from that which we 
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know them by firom the audience's point of view. Presently 
I observe that an arrangement of gas piping in the shape of 
the letter T is put np through the stage immediately in front 
of the leader, and, in obedience to a call of '' Clear ! " from the 
prompter, various changes are effected in the arrangement of 
the scenery; traps which hitherto have been yawning wide 
are closed with a bang ; wings, borders, and flats are shifted 
rapidly to and fro, until at last the confusion subsides and 
something like order is obtained. The stage now gets thronged 
with actors and actresses, who, dressed as ordinary ladies and 
gentlemen, have the appearance of such ; no evidences of their 
profession being observable except in the " close shave *' of the 
gentlemen. The stage-struck youth would doubtless be sur- 
prised to find that they neither speak in blank verse nor give 
utterance to such expressive phrases as " 'Tis no matter-r-r ! " 
" The t-hime wiU come !" and the like ; but really shake hands 
and bid each other good morning in the same manner as 
ordinary mortals. One youthful reader would like to know, 
I dare say, how Miss Blank, who played so and so in such a 
piece, looks and speaks ; another woald be solicitous for infor- 
mation as to the private demeanour of Miss Dash, to whom 
his heart has been enslaved ever since a certain eventftil night 
when he saw her in the Burlesque ; another, whose curiosiiy 
is more affected than his heart, would assail me with questions 
as to my opinion about the ages of different members of the 
company, but towards each and all I should observe a signifi- 
cant silence, — ^which, besides being convenient, looks profound 
and dignified. 

After the arrival of a gentleman with an immense MS.| 
the prompter shouts " Beginners,*' and, paradoxical as it may 
seem, " those not on the stage" are requested " to clear off." 
This last injunction obeyed, we are left alone with the per- 
formers upon whom devolves the duty of launching the 
pantomime. The manager and the prompter are the directors 
of the rehearsal, each one being eagerly on the look out for 
shortcomings. By the time the opening chorus is well going 
the manager interrupts with a cry for the " properties." The 
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cry is responded to by an under property man, who, besides 
iiaying to produce many of the properties for actual inspec- 
tion, has to answer some rather embarrassing questions. 

**. Where is Mr. D 's head?" demands the manager. 

" Oh, it's all right, sir," is the answer, " he tried it on last 
night.** This, and other replies being deemed satisfactory, 
the rehearsal is permitted to proceed, Mr. D. managing to 
fiay his part very well without his head. I need not go into 
the details of the entire rehearsal, lasting, as it did, over 
scTeral hours ; I will merely hop from incident to incident to 
the end, and fill in a scrap or two of description as I go on. 
The performers seemed perfect in the wardi of their different 
parts, but the situations and the "business" required so 
much arranging, that the repetition of attitudes and forms 
appeared almost interminable ; indeed, so exacting was the 
manager iu his requirements that at times I found it difficult 
to detect the errors he was so energetically endeavouring to 
rectify. At length, after various turnings back and fresh 
trials, we got to the end of the first scene, and I sat there, 
^*like patience on a monument," listening to what I have 
not the least doubt will, on Christmas Eve, turn out to be a 
very enjoyable affair, with an air of wonder, and totally 
unable to follow the story, or connect one link with another. 
How is it possible for any one to get up a serious interest 
in the adventures of a cat, which is not only tailless, but 
wears the ordinary garb of a schoolboy, stands erect on two 
legs, and, what is still more strange, possesses the power of 
speech and an acquaintance with the English language P It 
is difficult, also, to invest the character of " Turn again" 
Whittington with the necessary amount of romance, when 
that personage appears in the dress of an English lady 
of the period. But, you see, the manager's point of view 
and mine are so different. To him the performers are but 
so many lay figures which he is dressing up, but which he 
is fiilly able to individualise during the process : while to me 
they are still the heroes and heroines of the footlights, thoTigh 
^disguised, and I have a difficulty in assigning to them any 
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indiyidnalily at all. Besides, the best and wittiest story erer 
j»x)posed for stage representation wonld run the risk of 
getting dislocated by the endless intermptions of a rehearsal, 
and the nnromantic nature of the surroundings. What, for 
instance, could be more destructive to one s appreciation of a 
pathetic passage, than a sudden stoppajge of all spealdng 
and then a hurried call for Miss X. ? This was the case the 
other morning; and on the lady's neglect to respond, the 
call was taken up by about twenty voices, and echoed in all 
parts of the building. '*Miss X! Miss X! Miss X!" 
resounds on all sides, and at length the missing one appears 
in a desperate state of flurry. "Oh, I didn't know you'd 
come to my scene already ; I beg your pardon," she excLaims. 
So, after a mild expression of dissatisfaction from the man- 
ager, she falls into her place and the business proceeds. Now 
and then an actor will let his thoughts go " wool-gathering,** 
and will fail to take up his cues with sufficient promptness ;. 
but on being called to himself the delinquent smilingly begs 
to be ex-cues-ed ; after the delivery of which time-honoured 
professional pun he keeps himself on the alert. In this 
manner the rehearsal drags its weary length; Dick Whit- 
tington goes to foreign lands with his cat, overpowers the 
rats, makes himself a great man amongst the Orientals, and 
finally returns home to claim the hand of his bride ; and the 
ninth scene brings us to the conclusion. 

So far as the wards are concerned the rehearsal is now over> 
but you must not thereby imagine that the performers are at 
liberty to depart. The band now. comes into the orchestra, 
and all concerned are requested to attend and go through the 
music of the pantomime. Song after song, and chorus after 
chorus, are tried, with no end of da capo for perfecting pur- 
poses. The music is brilliant and lively, selected in great 
part from Offenbach and the music halls. By three o'clock 
the last chorus is sung for the last time, and the performers of 
parts in the opening are free, but a vast number of persons 
concerned in the " panto " have not rehearsed at all as yet. 
The next call is for the ballet ; so the army of children who 
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hitherto have been hanging about the stage, laughing and 
ehatting in groups, some of them occasionall j trying a snatch 
of a chorus, are ordered to clear off the stage. Some of 
tibem scamper infco the green-room, others scramble round 
into the pit. Then the baUet master appears on the stage, 
and is soon surrounded bj his coryphees, who at once arrange 
themselyes in position. The leader now plays a " slow move- 
ment " to the ballet master, who counts as the music proceeds, 
and on its conclusion turns round to the ladies and instructs 
tliem in such body bondings and limb movements as, in his 
opinion, accord with the nature of the music. This done, the 
leader quits the orchestra, calls the children together into 
the green-room, where for a short time he drills them in the 
ehoruses which they have to sing, and the ballet proceeds 
without any music whatever. "One, two, three, four ! One, 
two, three, four 1 " the ballet master keeps on repeating as he 
marks the time with his foot ; and the ladies sway to and fro, 
and change their positions in obedience to his directions. The 
language he indulges in, however, is as difficult to understand 
as a Christmas conundrum. " No, no, Miss Jones ! " he cries, 
frantically, " the right foot, the right foot ! " Then ensues 
another minute of counting and stamping, when his voice is 
heard again. ** No, no," he says, the other way ; the insider 
I teU you ! Turn your insides out and go round with them.'* 
Another minute elapses. " Ah, that's better," says Mr. Ballet 
Master with a smile, "and now well go through it again." 
And so they do. " One, two ; down the front ; '* sings B.M., 
^*one, two, down to centre; one, two, out again; one, two, 
Jones is wrong ! " Then comes a collapse. When something 
approaching perfection has been arrived at, the ballet with the 
bells is gone through. Each lady takes a pair of bells in one 
hand and a wooden clapper in the other, and puts herself in 
readiness. The leader then comes upon the stage with his 
violin, the manager assumes the position of conductor, holding 
a clapper in his hand for a hdton, and my ears are assailed with 
fluch tuneful sounds as might have tempted Poe to have added 
another verse to his poem of " The Bells," could he only have 
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heard them. This ballet lasts a long time, for some hapless 
members of the corps will persist every now and then in 
striking a wrong bell, the penalty for which mistake is the 
repetition of the entire movement by all of them, which comes 
rather hard upon those who are proficient. When, at last, the 
baUet proper is at an end and its members have disappeared, 
the children are summoned to the stage. As soon as they are 
assembled they cluster round the manager like liUiputians 
round Gulliver, and give a loud " Hurrah ! " The children 
know nothing of professional jealousies, but are full of enthn- 
fiiasm, and go through their performances with refreshing 
cheerfulness. Most of them have been engaged before, as is 
evidenced by their frequently singing, while waiting abont^ 
some of the choruses of last year's pantomime. Long as I 
have been watching, I am almost sorry when the children have 
finished, for there is such a charming abandon in their move- 
ments, such a look of happiness iu their eyes, and such a 
tender sweetness in their pinging, that their performance 
excites feelings which are but too often dormant. No sooner 
have the youngsters gone from the stage than a number of 
ladies on skates glide swiftly on and perform some really 
gracefrd evolutions. Doubtless there would be many mishaps 
during the early rehearsals, but no slip or stumble occurred 
while I was present ; indeed, altogether it looked more like a 
finished performance than a rehearsal. 

By half-past six the ballet was over, so, feeling it incumbent 
upon me to do something substantial on behalf of my stomach, 
I made an interval of a few minutes for its special benefit. 
Returning into the world I found the outside very dark and 
unreal ; the lamps seemed to be on short supply, they burned 
so dimly; and the lights on the other side of the valley, 
towards Bolton Road, flickered with a strange ghastliness. 
I cannot attempt any explanation of this, nor of the bewilder- 
ment with which I regarded everything else. I left the much 
coveted refreshment only half demolished, and was glad to 
escape back to the temple of Thespis. Once more upon the 
stage I felt my original freshness return. Preparations were 
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being made for the evening's performance, the stage was being 
cleared, and I conld hear the sound of heavy boots or clogs 
bounding from seat to seat in the gallery, and the hum of 
voices from the " auditorium.'* Having no other business to 
transact upon the stage just then, I accompany the manager 
aloft into the painting-room, where I remain for a time 
watching him and his assistant artists as they give a few 
finishing touches of brilliancy to the Transformation Scene. 
The floor is strewn so thickly with gold and silver and various 
coloured foils that I feel some timidity in treading. The 
canvas, cloths, or whatever the scenes are called while in 
course of conversion, are stretched upon a huge wooden frame, 
which, by the assistance of a windlass and counterweights, is 
made to ascend or descend through a crevice-like opening in 
the flooring, thereby enabling the artist to have any part of 
the canvas drawn to his painting level. This room is situated 
immediately over the dressing-rooms at the back of the 
building, and the entrance to it is from what is styled the 
men's side, for the manager seems to adopt the separate 
system, devoting one side to the men's dressing-rooms, and the 
other to the women's. I presume he will not reckon as males 
the great number of ladies who are addicted to the personifi- 
cation of male characters before the footlights. Emerging 
from the " Studio," the manager points upward and exclaims 
" Excelsior !" whereupon I follow him up a set of wooden 
steps, and past such a mass of cordage as would suffice 
for the rigging of a three-decker. It is here where the 
pulling and hauling of the curtain, drop scenes, and 
borders are effected. I stop to look for a moment, but the 
manager still urges me upward. Our next ascension is up a 
perfectly upright and (to me) dangerous ladder, whose top- 
most stave lands us upon what in stage language is termed 
the *' Gridiron." I must confess to a feeling of nervousness 
on first standing on the Ghridiron — ^for Ghridiron it is in all 
truth. It is a flooring of boards three inches wide, each three 
inches apart, with rows of blocks on either side, through 
which run ropes, cords, and lines of all dimensions, and here 
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and there a square man-liole opens to the stage, which is thirty* 
six feet below. "Thirty-six-feet!'* I cry in amazement^ on 
receiving the information. '*Yes, and we want fifty-four, 
groans the manager ; " can produce no effect." I groan half 
in sympathy, half in terror, for I think only of the increase of 
danger there would be could the manager's wish be gratified* 
" Don't slip here," he adds quietly, when we have made a few 
more steps sideways, " or you'll go right through the ceiling." 
However, I have no desire of sealing my fate in such a 
reckless manner as that, so -1 put on an extra degree of 
caution. Presently, after performing feats of which Blondin 
himself need hardly have been ashamed, we arrived at 
the chandelier. It looks very much larger from this point 
than from the pit, and as we stand looking into it, there comes 
a strong current of bitter cold air through it from below, even 
though the lights are burning. After this experience, we 
retrace our steps over the Qridiron, whence we pass through 
an atmosphere of intense light and heat^ and by-and-by reach 
the safe footing of the stage. While here, I tsJce a peep into 
the green-room. Some members of the company are attitudi- 
nising in front of a large mirror ; one of the ladies of the 
ballet is practising a dance, and others are lounging about. 
Here it is my privilege to converse with a brigand or two, a 
heavy father, a villanous baronet, a murderous king, a ghost^ 
and an abandoned female ; after which edifying amusement I 
begin to look out for other objects of attraction. Hanging on 
a rack, I observe the " calls " for the following day ; and, as 
riddles are seasonable just now, I beg to give you a copy for 
your own deciphering. Here they are: — 

Pcmtcmwne letter perfect. Ten. No eaUsheyondwing, Everybody exeept 
supers amd sceviery, (I had no idea that scenery was om/yhody hefoTe,J 
Chorus, Ballet. IHiUhwndmtheM' places. Children at fowr. Ladies ofid 
jgentlemen to consult ahovi or try on d/resses during evening. 

Near this is a placard requesting silence behind the scenes 
" owing to the peculiar construction of the building ;" and I 
likewise observe a printed copy of the rules of the theatre, 
^sontaining a list of fines, amongst which are so many curious 
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iiesas that I regret that -^ant of space precludes me from 
giving you a few of them. By the fireplace hangs a subscrip- 
tion list for some unfortunate brother professional who is out 
of employment and has a wife and four children. Leaving 
the green-room we proceed to the property-room, where the 
preparations for the pantomime are in fall swing. A number 
of workmen are engaged upon various pantomimic properties^ 
amongst which I observe a good deal of basket work. About 
the room are the numerous trade trophies and paraphernalia 
intended to be used in representing the Lord Mayor's 
procession. I see the elephant reared quietly on one side, and 
directly opposite the Mayor's State coach, which latter is of 
so " splendiferous " a character, so bedizened with gold and 
gilt, that it is deemed necessary to cover it over with cloths. 
Several unpainted masks, of different degrees of ugliness, hang 
about the fireplace, and the moulds of others lie drying on the 
hearth. While here, the manager takes up a property ham, 
and, after examining it, calls for the man who has made it. 
** Is this like a ham, sir ?" he asks. " Well, yes, sir," is the 
reply. " Oh, nothing of the kind," returns the manager ; 
** got no bone in it. Give it a bit more bone, there's a good 
fellow." "All right, sir." From hence I am led into the 
property store-room, where I inspect such of the larger 
properties as are already finished. 

Mounting again to ^e level of the stage we come within 
earshot of a number of sewing machines at work, and, being 
informed that they are in the wardrobe, I venture to ask per- 
mission to peep at them. " Certainly," says Mr. Manager ; 
and away we go up a long and narrow flight of steps which 
leads us into a snug room wherein several ladies are hard at 
work under the direction of a lady superintendent. Here I 
get some idea of what the playbills call " gorgeous dresses." 
The room is strewn with remnants of every coloured satin, 
silk, merino, alpdxsa, and I know not what materials besides ; 
and gold lace, bullion, fringe, spangles, and stage jewellery 
glance and sparkle in every direction. Some of the ladies are 
engaged in tending the machines, some in cutting, stitching, 
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and spangling, and one npon whom I direct more partieiilar 
attention, is at work npon the cat's skin. The manager 
inqnires if the paws are finished, and what state the tail is in, 
and the lady hands the skin to ns for inspection. Bidding the 
ladies " good day," we descend into the fnmitnre-rooms, where 
chairs, sofas, and tables are packed on broad shelves one aboye 
another. So the time wears on nntil the audience has left the 
theatre, when the comic scenes and tricks in the harlequinade 
are rehearsed ; but I am unable to take any interest in the 
proceedings, I have seen so much abready. The carpenters 
and scene shifters then busy themselves about the stage, and 
it becomes dangerous to walk across. As they seem to be 
setting to work as if they meant to continue until daybreak, I 
take my leave of the manager and his satellites, possessed with 
an idea that I have really seen so much that I scarcely know 
whether I have seen anything at all or not. I met Barnacles 
the following day and tried to impart to him a portion of my 
pantomimic knowledge, but instead of evincing any interest in 
what I said, he remarked that it was a clear case of '' Panto- 
mime on the Brain," and burst away from, me. I am glad^ 
therefore, that Barnacles did not accompany me to the 
theatre. 
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Not all the argnments of Sir Wilfrid Lawson, not all the 
speeches of J. H. Baper, not all the orations of J. B. Oongh, 
nor the combined, exhortations of the members of the United 
Kingdom Alliance, could instil the virtue of temperance so 
strongly into my mind as did the little bit of experience 
which my recent sannterings yielded me. For some nights 
past I have been in and out amongst the dram-shops, watching 
the doings of the " Drink Demon" in its busiest haunts ; 
listening painfully to the insane jargon and coarse utterances 
of the demon's worshippers ; and seeing such a mass of vice 
and wretchedness, profligacy and despair, that the recollection 
of it hangs about me like a taint. My memory has been soiled 
by it. I was prepared for much ; but my " much " has proved 
the veriest molehill, compared with the mountain I have dis- 
covered. In my simplicity I had imagined it quite possible, 
if not probable, that the denunciators of alcohol had shown 
OS the photograph of gin palace life only in negative, and 
that I might be able to find, amidst the fumes of tobacco 
smoke and the sickly odour of spirits, a certain amount of 
harmless joviality; but, alas ! I was never more terribly 
mistaken. "Jolly Dogs" and "Bollicking Bams" may exist 
somewhere ; but I should think the species is extinct as far 
as regards Bradford, or, at all events, that the local breed is 
sadly inferior to the sparkling types of inanity so frequently 
personated at the Music Halls ; but what a wonderfol world 
it would be if the stage, in any branch, reflected life as it 
is ! " Seeing is believing" is a sensible motto, after all ; and 
to refuse to believe a statement until sight ratifies it, is not to 
act unwisely. Had I acted upon that advice sooner, my 
astonishment at the life recently revealed to me would not 
have been by any means so great as it has been. 

I know not to whom we owe the origination of dram-shops ; 
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but, whoever he was, he knew human nature — or, rather, hnman 
weaknesses — ^mnch too well; and knew — ^which was, doubtless, 
all he cared to know — ^how profitable it would be to trade npon 
those weaknesses. There is a marked distinction between a 
dram-shop and a pnblic-honse ; although the latter has sadly 
deteriorated during these modem days. Both are members of 
one and the same family ; but the dram-shop is unquestionably 
the black sheep. The ** good old times " knew it not. What a 
loss it would have been to English literature if it had flourished 
in the old days, to the exclusion of the wayside inns and 
coaching houses. Some of Dickens's finest creations are 
associated with old country inns. Was it not at an ian 
that the immortal Sam Weller first dawned upon us ? 
Fielding revelled in descriptions of life at rural inns. He 
must be a miserable man indeed, who, at this day, could 
find, as the misanthropical Shenstone expressed it, 

" TTis wannest welcome at an inn." 

Not that inns have ceased to exist. No ; but they are all 
more or less infected by the dram-shop disease. In times 
gone by, inns were the places for listening to quaint stories, 
for discussing the questions of the day, for showing geniaJiiy 
towards your neighbours, and, ofben enough, for the planning 
of practical jokes. But, now-a-days, forsooth, the proprietors 
of these houses of ^' entertainment" are restless when talk is 
indulged in to any great extent, unless it is accompanied by a 
plentiM imbibition; and thus a restraint is put upon their 
customers which, though it may lead to a more rapid con- 
sumption of drinkables, detracts from the comfort of the 
houses. To get at the cause of this change in public-house 
life is a task beyond my powers ; for therein is involved the 
entire question of modem social and commercial life. 

What dram-shop life is in Bradford it shall now be my 
endeavour to show you. Suppose, then, that it is Saturday 
night, that it is bitterly cold, and that Barnacles and I have 
turned from the crowded streets into the " Come-here- Sal ** 
dram-shop, for the ostensible purpose of taking a drop of 
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something invigoratmg. Shotddermg past a couple of tipsy 
cabmen (who are standing near the door stroggliag with the 
centre of gravity),* and carefnlly avoiding the drabbled skirts 
of a blotchy female with whom they are in parley, we enter. 
There is light enough for the transformation scene of a pan- 
tomime, and noise enough for a fair. We have some difficulty 
in obtaining a standing place beside the bright, pewter-topped 
counter, the crowd of drinkers being so great ; and there is so 
much for the waiters' " hands to do" that there is considerable 
delay before one of them serves us. The room is, perhaps, 
some twelve or fifbeen yards in length, and the broad, shiny 
counter runs from wall to wall, rounding off into a semi-circular 
form at each end, so as to afford convenient comers for the 
less boisterous customers. On the " selling " side of the 
counter are three men waiters, — ^fine, loud-voiced, stalwart 
fellows, fit to be athletes or gladiators, — ^who dispense the 
various coloured liquids with a dexterity worthy of a better 
arena for its display. Barnacles eyes them distrustMly, and 
whispers in my ear that he wouldn't like to break a glass and 
find himself unable to pay for it^ while within their reach. 
They are without coats, and move about with their shirt 
sleeves rolled up to the armpits, an arrangement which enables 
them to reveal their muscular power, whether it possesses any 
other advantage or not. On the '' sold " or outer side of the 
counter there is such a medley of humanity as cannot be seen 
together under any other circumstances. Biespectability there 
is not in any shape, but all the seven cardinal sins are repre- 
sented there, and a great many additional ones. A group of 
thick-throated men, the conspicuous portions of whose attire 
consist of close-fitting caps, with ear-lappets, and gaudy col- 
oured neckerchiefs, occupy a central position in the crowd. 
They garnish their conversation with numerous allusions to 
each other's eyes and Hmbs, and speak as if in ferment for a 
deadly quarrel. Two of them hold dog^ under their arms, — 
glorious specimens of bull-dog hideousness. I become alarmed 
every now and then at the noise, and look meaningly at 
Barnacles, but he reassures me by pointing to the waiters, who 
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remain calm and nnmoyed daring the linbbnb. There are^ 
trath compels me to admit, a great number of women amongst 
the company ; most' of them bearing, but too plainly, the 
characteristic signs of their wretched calling written in their 
fiaoes. Some are decked ont in the tawdry finery of the 
second-hand clothes shop ; others, who belong to a still lower 
depth of degradation, have merely an old handkerchief or 
shawl thrown over their heads, and stand with their heavy, 
bloated faces, staring in vacant impudence at anybody that 
may happen to be near them. That these women are regular 
frequenters of the ** Come-here- Sal," is apparent enough, for 
they address the waiters by their Christian names, and seem, 
to have at least a nodding acquaintance with a majority of the 
company. A few of the women present, though, have not the 
"professional** brand upon their faces, although even these 
appear to be in a state of hopeless abandonment of womanly 
duties; and, indeed, one or two mysterious females pop in 
&om time to time for "two penn'orth, neat," and retire directly 
they have swallowed it. These are women who are probably 
returning from the market, and just step in for a sly drop of 
" courage " by the way; at aU events we will not imagine any 
worse of them. One of the most painful sights to be seen 
here is that presented by old women, decrepid, and almost 
paralytic, drinking gin, their palsied hands too unsteady to 
raise the glass to their lips without spilling some of its 
contents. ' After tasting the spirit, they smack their drawn 
lips feebly, suck in their wrinkled cheeks, and shut their 
eyes, as if experiencing a passing moment of ecstacy. A 
woman is there with a child in her arms, and another 
cHnging to her gown. To what condition she has fallen we 
can see ; what her home is, and what her children will be, we 
may imagine. Many volatile sons of Erin dodge about in the 
crowd and add to the noise with their endless loquacity ; some 
of them are decidedly in the " sere and yellow leaf ; *' and some 
have wives or sweethearts with them, — strong, agricultural 
looking females, who seem quite competent to hold their own 
in a family quarrel. The other members of the crowd (which 
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is ever changing) consist of cigar-smoking yonths whose 
heart's desire is to be considered dissipated, cabmen, navvies, 
tradesmen on the high road to bankruptcy, seedy clerks, and 
mill- workers in Saturday night dress. The noise that is kept 
up is indescribable, but if you can fancy what half-a-dozen 
boys' schools and the Zoological Gardens combined would be, 
you may get a faint idea ; the wonder to me is that there are 
not more fights than there are amongst the drinkers, consider- 
ing what an amount of foul-mouthed jangling there is 
continually going on. Between the group of dog fanciers 
before alluded to and me was a man who had evidently made 
up his mind to be an object of attention. He was in an 
advanced stage of inebriety, and in pecuniary distress, a &ct 
which he evidenced by turning his pockets inside out. As 
soon as he set eyes upon me and my Mend he advanced 
towards us and insisted upon shaking hands with us, after 
which he took us into his confidence. He informed us with 
numerous winks and nudges, that he had left home that 
morning with a week's wages in his pocket, that he had been 

£preeing all day, and at that moment he hadn't got " a d d 

&rthing ; " clinching the last statement by taking a battered 
white hat from his head and dashing it furiously upon the 
floor. "But what's better nor all," he said, "I've a well 
fiunished home to fall back on, an' a wife 'at '11 go aht an' 
work for some more brass for me : that's the way to say it !" 
Barnacles ventured to suggest that as he had spent the money, 
perhaps it would be as well if he went to work for more 
*' brass" himself ; whereupon the inebriated one drew himself 
up to his full height, and, casting a look of withering scorn at 
my friend (beginning with the toe of his boot and ending at 
ate crown of his hat), he turned to me and asked if Barnacles 
was not an Irishman. Instructed by a wink from Barnacles, 
I answered " Yes ;" when he of the battered white hat poured 
down such a torrent of abuse upon the head of Barnacles, that 
in spite of the amusement of my friend, I regretted having 
^ven way to his humour. After the white hat had lost its 
<xrown by continual smiting upon the counter, and its owner 
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had worked his month into a discreditable state of froth, he 
desisted, and asked Barnacles to pay for a glass of ale for him. 
Barnacles consented with mnch affability, and the man made 
a most abject apology, retracted every word he had said, and 
swore eternal devotion to my friend. A cabman now took 
the fellow in hand, and we escaped to another part of the 
counter. As we moved away there entered from the street 
an old man with cratches, whose garb was that of a beggar ; 
but no sooner did the brawniest of the waiters observe him, 
than he sprang to the cnstomers' side of the counter, seized 
the old man round the waist, and hustled him out into the 
street, without giving him the chance of retiring quietly. 
Why this violent measure was resorted to I could not get to 
know, for no one seemed to take the slightest interest in the 
matter. The " strong hand of the law" is an expression of 
much significance, but the ^' strong hand of a dram-shop tap- 
ster" might reasonably be started in opposition — at least, so 
says Barnacles, and there is usually some point in Barnacles' 
utterances. Another man, whose only offence, as far as I am 
able to discern, is that he has been too kind to the proprietors 
and imbibed too freely, is likewise summarily ejected during 
our stay. When the ejector returned, he said, by way of 
justification I suppose, " They shouldn't make such beasts o* 
thersens ;" a remark which brought to my recollection what 
Sheridan said on a certain festive occasion at which some 
ladies were present. " Ladies," said he, "are we to drink like 
men or like beasts ?" " Like men," was the answer, of course. 
" Very well, then," said Sheridan, " we shall drink while we 
roll under the table ; for beasts always stop when they have 
had sufficient." The forcible turning of a man from the house, 
however, made no sensation amongst the drinkers ; they were 
either insensible to such occurrences, or too much accustomed 
to them to be in any way affected or interested. But there were 
sadder sights to see even than these, sights which told a tale 
of grief and wretchedness which went straight to the heart. 
Sometimes a poor, pale-faced lad would come in and look 
asiziously round, and at last turn away with a tearful look. 
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mmoticed. Perhaps he was in search of his fatiier, or, worse 
still, perhaps his mother. Sometimes a woman, haggard and 
"wearj, would enter and look about in the same anxious way, 
and with the same success ; and once I observed a man come 
in and walk determinedly round the room, his eyes glaring 
fiercely and his face shadowed by violent thoughts. The one 
whom he seeks is not there, so he goes away to continue his 
quest elsewhere, and I feel relieved that he has departed. 

Leaving the " Come-here- Sal," we pursue our tour further, 
going Ivegate and Westgate-wards, where there are several 
other dram-shops. We look in at all of them,' call for glasses 
of liquor (which we do not drink), and make our observations. 
"The Sting's Head," "Minx's," the "Buy and Quarrel,'' the 
" Gull's Head," and " The Spotted Dogs," are amongst the 
dram-shops which lie hereabouts, the last-named being also 
dignified by the additional name of " Hell's Kitchen." Each 
place is crowded with customers, and presents, with but slight 
variation, similar scenes of degradation to the one we have 
witnessed at the " Come-here-Sal." 

The " Sting's Head" is an immense place. We should see, 
I estimate, more than two hundred persons, male and female, 
huddled up to the counter when we entered. A good sprink- 
ling of the denizens of Silsbridge Lane, and a large number 
of the bold-faced, impudent queans of Southgate, frequent 
this house. Black eyes and ugly scars are visible upon 
many of their faces ; and similar marks of ornamentation 
will doubtless be given to many of the other faces before 
the night's debauch is over. While we are here, two inci- 
dents occur which I will take occasion to mention. A tall 
young man, who is deaf and dumb, rushes in, making a , 
most unearthly noise, almost like a screech. The sound is 
so horrifying, and the young man's gestures are so violent, 
that all the company turn round to look at him, and some 
even shrink aside as if in fear. The proprietor at once 
runs towards this disturber of the revels, and motions him 
away ; but the young man persists both in making the noise 
and stopping where he is. Two of the stalwart waiters then 
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flj to the landlord's assistance, and by dint of mncli rong^ 
usage the three of them contrive to bnndle the poor fellow 
into the street. The company have hardly got to their glasses 
again, however, when the same nnearthly yell resounds 
throngh the room as before. He has returned. Fresh efforts 
are made to eject him, but he stmgtyles with the desperation 
of a madman. Some person then runs for the police, and 
two members of the force are speedily upon the spot. Thjft 
moment the excited yonth gets a glimpse of the blue coats 
of the policeman, he relinquishes the struggle, ceases his 
noise, and walks quietly away. There must be something 
awe-inspiring in a policeman's coat, after all. The other 
incident was the throwing of a tumbler glass by one unfor- 
tunate at the head of another, and a desperate scuffle between 
the pair upon the floor afterwards. 

The " Gull's Head ** is a dram-shop of more moderate 
dimensions than the last. As we enter there is a flabby 
young woman anathematising another flabby young woman 
in the choicest *• Billingsgate." The waiter, whose vocabulary 
is about as flowery as that of the disputants, makes short work 
of the matter by pushing the noisy one violently into the street ; 
after the performance of which exploit, he lashes himself into 
a dreadful rage, and vows all manner of vengeance upon her 
if she should ever return. A dilapidated butcher suggests 
the advisability of letting " it drop ;" but the waiter at once 
requests the butcher to betake himself to regions infernal, and 
threatens to "lift" him into the street if he makes any 
further observation. The explosive elements are so pro- 
minent here that Barnacles and I soon make up our minds 
to decamp. 

The "Spotted Dogs" is our next house of call. The 
situation of the dram-shop portion of the establishment is 
subterranean. It is brilliantly lighted, adorned with gor^ 
geously painted barrels and shining taps, and fitted up in the 
most expensive style. Our old friend with the battered white 
hat, whom we saw at the " Come-here-sal," is there. He 
recognises us, and being under the impression that oar object 
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is to see " life," offers, if we will jnst pay for another glass for 
liim, to introduce ns to some "regular devilment." We 
,-decline the offer and shake him off. The company at the 
"** Spotted Dogs" is not one whit more respectable than what 
-we met with at the other houses ; and the servitors are of the 
isame physical calibre as those of the " Come-here- Sal." 

We now proceed to the " Rag Shed" dram-shop in Kirk- 
gate, — another brilliantly-lighted establishment, set round 
with mirrors and faded paintings. This seems to be a 
fiavourite resort of the " professional " sirens of the second- 
hand clothes shop type, and is much frequented by dissipated 
tradesmen and clerks. While here, a representative of the 
law, whose acquaintance I made during one of my night 
.saunterings last summer, enters. He is evidently "on the 
prowl." Barnacles invites him to partake of something warm, 
which he does ; and in return he points out for us several 
notorious characters of the town. One woman is known as 
the " Flying Scud," another as " Fish Poll," and so on. He 
^Jso directs our attention to the presence of a well-known 
leader of a gang of local thieves, who seems to be in a fair way 
for helpless intoxication. Beyond one or two slight distur- 
.bances amongst the female portion of the company, which are 
•quelled in the usual way, — ^the ejectment of the quarrellers 
into the street — ^nothing of any moment occurs during our 
sqjoum at the " Rag Shed." 

Our next point of observation is "Minx's" dram-shop, where 
A somewhat different order of consumer is revealed to us, in 
the shape of female members of working families ; though it 
is but fair to add that they are accompanied by husbands and 
:£Ekthers in many instances. The main dram-shop is crowded 
with a miscellaneous company, but in the lower drani-shop 
there is a decided preponderance of women of the class I have 
just referred to. What does this new phase of dram-shop life 
denote? Or, is it a. new phase? The women laugh and 
chatter as only women in exuberant spirits can laugh and 
•chatter ; but I will not believe that they are in any way akdn 
to the immoral jades I have seen at the other dram-nshop& 
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They choose spirits for their drink mostly, and do not seem 
the least abashed at their position. At this place (as, indeed, 
at many of the other places) there are some npstairs rooms, 
which we think proper to explore. Every seat is crowded, and 
again we see a great number of females similar to those we 
have left below. Some have market baskets with them; 
others have a bit of bntcher*s meat or a few vegetables tied 
up in a handkerchief. The conversation seems to run mainly 
upon personal matters, interspersed with racy anecdotes, of 
the dialect almanack stamp. The men are nearly, all 
indulging in long pipes, and so dense is the smoke therefrom 
that we inhale a sickening mass of cloud with every breath. 
Barnacles remarks that the qualms of sea sickness would be 
preferable to a lengthened envelopment in this tobacco incense, 
so we speedily depart. 

From " Minx's " we branch off towards Manchester Boad. 
We look in at the " Blue Inn," at the " Badfellow's Arms/* 
and at other dram-shops, but meet with no new experience. 
Everywhere, the sights we see are saddening in the extreme. 
Poverty, misery, and wickedness hand in hand. 

By-and-by, we find ourselves at the " Quean " dram-shop, 
where we come across a very wretched order of unfortunates, 
and a class of men of whom I had imagined better things — 
railway servants. Amongst them are engine-drivers, and 
stokers, looking almost demoniacal with the drink flush 
shining through their grimy cheeks ; guards incompetent 
to guard themselves, much less a train of passengers; and 
porters to whom it would be my last thought to entrust 
the carrying of any luggage except such, as was of a very 
substantial nature. Barnacles was indignant at the shocking 
state of demoralisation to which alLthis pointed, and enlarged 
upon the subject with great freedom when we turned into 
the street. 

Not far from the ** Quean " we come upon the " Jupiter,' 
where a number of evil-faced, bare-armed wenches roll about 
in sluggish stupidity, cursing each other in the roundest 
terms. The waiter knows better than to treat these abandoned 
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ones with civility, and, despite their fierceness one towards 
another, they are not nnmindful of his commands. He orders 
them to sit down or stand up, mnch the same as if they were 
Lis slaves, and, drunk and stupid as they are, they do not 
neglect to obey him. Several dangerous-looking men are 
drinking here, and not a few such as we came into contact with 
during our lodging-house experience — ^beggars and petty 
hawkers. 

I will mention two other places and then I have done, — ^the 
" GFumption *' and the " Unman-ye " dram-shops, both within 
the precincts of the salubrious district of Q-eorge Street. 
The former is of the average stamp, its only characteristic 
being that it is the resort of a class of women whom it is difficult 
to define, — slovenly dwellers in the dirty tenements which lie 
hereabouts, who are not ashamed to bring their children to 
witness their degradation, and who allow themselves to be 
*' treated" by any manner of fellow that may offer. But 
obscenity and disgrace reach their culminating point at the 
** Unman-ye." Navvies, rough labourers, and women of equal 
brutality, associate here, almost to the exclusion of other 
members of society. As soon as we enter, we are assailed as 

swells, and become the innocent targets of numerous 

threatening glances. It is only by the interference of a young 
giant who has not reached the top-heavy stage of beeriness* 
that these ominous words and looks are warded from us. A 
cruel-visaged man (a cripple), in sailor dress, whom I recognise 
as being a person who solicited alms from me but a few days 
previously, is riotously drunk; and another man whom I have 
seen beforetime hawking caps, is seated on a bench in a state 
of drunken torpidity. We have not been many minutes in 
the house when a young Irishman rushes in, and without any 
previous warning, gives a violent blow to one of his fellow- 
countrymen who stands near him. A loud shout is raised, 
and the two begin to scuffle. Then they get outside, and 
tumble about in the mud until a policeman arrives. We have 
now had enough of the " Unman-ye," and of dram-shop life 
altogether for one night, so we turn to a more congenial haunt 
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and purer atmosphere, where we try to forget the painftil 
experiences of the night. 

That there is no more nnsatisfe^tory phase of Bradford 
life than snch as is presented by the dram-shops, I am well 
eonyinced ; and I feel that we shonld have increase of happi- 
ness and prosperity if they could be swept away. There 
never conld have been snch demoralisation nnder the old 
order of things. At the dram-shops there is nothing but 
downright drinking and ntter debasement; the most oon- 
demnable feature of the system being the facilities which it 
affords to traders in immorality. The dram-shop is the open 
market of the prostitute, the place where she can ensnare 
her victims unmolested by everybody. If dram-shops are 
necessary (which I fail to see) could they not be purified, and 
would not society be benefited, l^y the exclusion of women 
from them altogether ? Bespectable women will not go there^ 
we know, so the prohibition could only affect such as have 
disgraced their womanliness. Thus many a weak youth would 
be saved from temptation, and many a girl just treading on the 
brink of destruction would be turned back to her original 
life. Under this arrangement, the women who have alrea^ 
descended to the level of those we saw at '* Minx's " might be 
prevented from, falling lower. 
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One evening not very long ago, Barnacles and I had the good 
fortnne to be present at one of the weekly gatherings of the 
"Argumentative Buffers," when one of the most prominent 
of the Buffers was to read a paper upon Shakspeare's Hamlets 
The meeting, which was held in the upstairs room of a certain 
public institution, had hardly commenced, when there arose 
from an underneath portion of the building sundry noises^ 
which perceptibly interfered with our listening powers, and 
'direatened to dull our appreciation of the reading. The 
nature of the noises did not long remain a mystery. Firsts 
we heard a shuflBing of feet, then sounds of lively conversation 
mingled with occasional gusts of laughter, and, finally, a- 
discordant scraping of catgut. A smile ran round the com- 
pany on the last-named noise being heard ; but the reader, or 
essayist, manfully resisted these outward influences, and pro- 
ceeded with his subject with a proper degree of solenmity. 
When, however, the downstairs scraping broke out iato a 
quadrille on popular airs, and the shuffling of feet subsided 
into a time-keeping tramp, the essayist stopped for a moment, 
as if on the point of giving way to despair ; but a return-wave 
of courage soon turned him to his task again, and he read on 
with greater determination than ever. The comicality of the 
business may be imagined. The Prince of Denmark's phi- 
losophising was altogether lost upon us; and the words of 
the most beautiful passages in the play (which the essayist 
recited) loitered about our ears, but could not effect an 
entrance into our minds. How was it possible to take in 
philosophy of such infinite depth as Hamlet's, or construe 
sentences over which there have been long centuries of' 
wrangling, to the band accompaniment of "The Cure," or 
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"The Lardy-Dardy Swell?" The effect, as well as I can 
express it in words, was something like the following : 

To be [diddle dtimdee] or not to be. 

That is the [tootittim-tootitam.diddled7] 

Whether 'tis nobler in the mind to [diddledmn-diddledTun-day] 

The slings and arrows [ri-tootle] of outrageons [ri-tootle-ri-tootle-liday] 

and so on ad libitum, Now it is the comet that is nppermost, 
now it is the piccolo, now the fiddle ; the music is altogether 
spasmodic, but the feet keep on in their steady shnffle to the 
end. In spite of the interruption, the essayist delivered the 
whole of his paper, and, after answering the applause that 
greeted its close with a smile, joined us in a hearty laugh. 
I need hardly say that the "Argumentative Buffers" at once 
changed their meeting night, for, when explanations arrived, 
it appeared that a dancing class had been formed, and was 
about to meet in the lower room every week. I have been 
tempted to relate this circumstance because it gave me the 
cue for the present paper, and led me to make a faller 
acquaintance with local dancing life than I had theretofore 
enjoyed. 

The narrative of my experience, like a subscription list, shall 
begin with the most impressive item; my impressive item 
being a grand military ball at St. George's Hall, the very 
mention of which floods the imaginative memory with recollec- 
tions of gorgeous dresses, brilliant uniforms, dazzling lights, 
and beauties more dazzling than all ; and perhaps recalls to 
more sombre minds the vivid poetic picture which Byron drew 
of the Brussels ball-room the night before Waterloo, Our ball 
was to be given, the advertisements stated, by the non-com- 
missioned officers of the 2nd West York Yeomanry Cavalry 
{alias the "Noodles ") and the 3rd West York Rifle Volunteers, 
and as it was to be what is called a full-dress ball. Barnacles 
and I had to present ourselves in evening dress, a requirement 
which Barnacles strongly resented as interfering too much 
with the jfreedom of the subject. Dancing was announced to 
commence at half-past eight o'clock, and thinking it best to 
leave Time's forelock to more ardent terpsichoreans, we delayed 
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our amyal nntil half-past nine. A crowd of sight-seers, 
anzions to get a passing glimpse of the ball dresses, was 
gathered about the entrance, and a guard of honour formed 
by members of the Yeomanry was stationed on the grand 
staircase. Passing by these Horse-Guard looking personages, 
we presented our tickets and were ushered into the ball-room, 
or, in other words, into the area of the hall, which was entirely 
denuded of seats, except a few which were placed round the 
sides of the room for the accommodation of lookers-on and 
persons without partners. The aspect of the hall was 
decidedly military. The orchestra had quite a warlike appear- 
ance, the band being intrenched behind a screen of rifles, flags, 
and ramrods, over which the different instrumentalists kept 
peeping, like warriors on the outlook for skirmishers. Nor 
did the martial appearance of the building end there, for the 
vast wilderness of the west gallery, and even the more limited 
space of the side galleries, were everywhere studded with flags, 
and colours, propped up tent fashion with sticks or poles. 
Altogether, the upper part of the house presented the semblance 
of a deserted encampment. The " flag that's brayed a thousand 
years the battle and the breeze," met our gaze at every 
tnm, and in most instances there was no doubt it looked as if 
it had braved a considerable quantity of battles and breezes, 
for it was uncommonly faded and dirty. Large mirrors 
were set round the walls of the area, in positions convenient 
for allowing dancers to admire themselves. The band was 
playing a schottishe as we entered, but, as Barnacles remarked, 
they were " schottishe '* of company just then, so they had to 
play for a long time before anyone ventured to tread "the Ught 
fantaatic." Little by little, however, the assembly gathered 
strength, and by half-past ten, the dancing may be said to 
have been fairly started, and the visitors to have shaken ofl* 
that strange chill which follows introductory formalities in 
public. No new-fangled dances, nor out of the way dances of 
days gone by were indulged in ; the programme provided a 
pleasant alternation of polkas, quadrilles, schottishes, lancers, 
and gallops, and very well were they managed. As to what 
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barnacles and myself did, I jnnst leaye mj readers to imagine. 
Perhaps we did not dance, or perhaps one of as did, and the*, 
other sat disconsolate. Have it as yon will. The Lancers 
seemed to be the dance which obtained the most favour,, 
and when eight sets were in " fall swing " an exceedingly lively 
scene was presented. The uniforms worn by the yeomanry- 
matched well with the trailing garments and embellished 
coiffwres of the more gaily-dressed of the ladies, while the 
qnieter uniforms of the riflemen matched equally well with 
the less-adorned and chaster habiliments of the unasfiunung^ 
portion of the fair ones. Watch that top set with me for a 
moment. The male representative of the leading couple is a 
jovial yeoman, whose length is absorbed in his breadth, and 
whose face beams with liveliness and perspiration. Bis 
partner is a pretty-faced petite damsel, who seems half afiraid 
of the burly yeoman. The other couples are made up of the 
following elements : A gentleman, who spends much time in 
bowing, smirking, and smiling at a young lady in the next 
set, who was his partner in a former dance ; a frock-coated 
individual, who performs the " double shuffle'' all through the 
dance ; a volunteer in a sort of military undress, who would 
pass for a ballet or riding master, or a fiashionable barber, and 
who enters so enthusiastically into the measure that he cannot 
bestow a thought or a glance beyond his own circle ; a lady 
of mature years and expanded figure, who foots it as deftly as 
the youngest of them ; a young demoiselle afflicted with the 
*' titters;" and a little girl, radiant and curly, fresh from 
school, who dances as airily and as joyously as yoimg innocence 
should dance. Bound and round they go, now treading with 
minuet-like stateliness, now whirling away with an abandon 
BHghtly suggestive of the free movements of the Can-Can^ and 
now quickly drawing themselves within the line of propriety 
until they recover breath for the next whirl. So dance succeeds 
dance, with short intervals between, sufficient to allow for the 
exchange of compHments and the securing of partners for 
dances to come. *' Now, my dear Miss Komer, I must have 
your promise for number twelve," says Lieutenant Lilter to a 
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young miss, who is trying to bide behind her fan the smiles 
she cannot succeed in biting down, as he trots np to her, with 
tablet and pencil in hand, as if he were abont to take down 
particulars of her weight and dimensions. After several 
affected excuses. Miss Nomer accords her promise, and Lilter 
goes awaj rejoicing, to sue for a partner for No. 13. Between 
ihe dances there is a great deal of promenading and walking 
round for display, and I hear not a little criticism of the 
dresses and manners of the promenaders from the Hps of those 
who remain sitting. The continental War seems to have given 
the veriest offshoots of military life an importance which a 
few months ago did not seem to belong to them, a fact which 
accounts for the somewhat striking demeanour of many of our 
military friends ; and if we could only forget that by day we 
are accustomed to see them fulfilling duties which are in their 
natures essentially peaceful, we might really be drawn into 
feeling and expressing that admiration which they no doubt 
flatter themselves we do both feel and express in no ordinary 
degree. I notice one officer whose physical development is 
more significant of the shop counter than the field of battle, 
who assumes the most ferocious aspect and depcMrtment. He 
does not dance — such an amount of blood-thirsty dignity could 
not stoop to the effiemioacy of a quadrille or a waltz — ^but 
stands with his right leg thrown gracefully forward and his 
head thrown back as if in readiness to give the word of com- 
mand. Barnacles is evidently moved by this gentleman's 
appearance, for he whispers impressively, " Prom those eyes 
there beams the soul of an Alexander !" This local Alexander 
is unaccompanied by any Thais, however, and merely forms 
one of a group of officers who seem to be holding a council of 
war all through the night, and looking about as fierce as 
wooden horses. Presently, the chief guest of the ball, an 
officer high in command, and of course the Hon of the evening, 
comes up to these warriors, shakes them by the hand in turns, 
and fraternises with them as becomes a superior. Perhaps 
they discuss the Army Reform Bill, or comment upon the bad 
generalship of the French army; but whatever it is that they 

L 
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disouss they do it very keartily, and as if they knew all about 
it. Nearly all onr gallant amateur soldiers, I am glad to say, 
wear the regulation moustache — ^the grizzled, bristly, frantic- 
looking moustache — ^which might certainly be the means of 
frightening an enemy, if not of hurting one. But I must not 
«top for minute description. There sit a couple of virgins of 
pronounced maturity enjoying a little scandal in a comer ; 
there stand two elderly bores looking as dull as a Holland 
•dyke ; there a young cavalier, with love gleaming in his eyes, 
is bandii^ before a demure maiden, and perhaps asking for 
^he lock of hair which will never be given ; there a creamy- 
skinned dowager sits beside her niece to ward off all 
mischievous glances ; and there, in starched isolation, sits the 
excessively "proper" young man, whose collar, wristbandfi, 
and gloves seem to have frozen the soul within him. As the 
" wee sma' hours ayont the twal" take their turn at holding 
the glass of Tim«, some of the less enthusiastic of the company 
depart, and even Barnacles begins to dull the whiteness of his 
glove by reason of his having to apply it so frequently to his 
mouth to hide his yawns from common observation. I 
endeavour to rally him by quoting Tom Moore's lines, that 

" The best of all ways to lengthen one's days, 
Is to steal a few hours from the tught," 

and by holding forth, as a bait to his desires, the promise of 
refreshments of a sumptuous character being shortly obtain- 
able. So time wears on, the eating and drinking portions of 
the entertainment are gone through satisfactorily, and the 
dancers return to the ball-room happier, but in one or two 
instances, not steadier men. Quadrilling is resumed to assist 
digestion, and though the company has dwindled somewhat^ 
the performers go upon much the same footing as before. If 
certain persons did assume a familiar style of dancing whic^ 
was fkt varianoe with certain other persons* notions of pro- 
priety ; and if gentlemen, who shall be nameless, did walk 
down the room with partially-extended arms and fixed eyes, 
ias if walking on an imaginary tight rope, what can it matter 
to the general public ? Such things are, however, and I, ae a 
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faiiMxH chronicler, am bouid to inform you of them. The 
ladies were by far ^e best dancers, by which I mean that 
they conld dance longer and ofbener than the gentlemen. The 
only mishaps that OQpnrred dming the evening were, the 
prostration of a lady and gentleman (partners), npon the 
flow, in consequence of the gentleman's spurs getting 
entangled in the lady's robe ; the accidental adornment of a 
dress by tearing it into long strips ; the loss of a Honiton lace 
pocket handkerchief by a yonng lady whose champion pro- 
claimed the loss from the top of the room ; and various bruised 
arms and shoulders by reason of collisions, concussions, 
upsettings, and the like. At three o'clock. Barnacles, who 
had lost all his vivacity, and said he felt "a regular Sir 
Charles Coldstream," insisted upon leaving the revellers to 
themselves and going home, so we took an affectionate 
leave of our friends and acquaintances, and departed. During 
our walk home, we encountered, amongst other varieties of 
life, much feline ''caterwauling," various slow-paced police- 
men, and a procession of dust carts going up Victoria Street ; 
but none of these things could efface the ball-room recollections 
from my mind, and it was several days before the glitter and 
the many evolutions which I had witnessed left my memory^ 
€intirely free to receive other impressions. 

From the fashionable ball-room, as I have described it, to 
ihe common dancing saloon, as I am about to describe it^ is a 
descent such as an outsider would deem impossible in the 
society of a civilised community ; the contrast is as great as, 
in point of ethnology, is apparent between the intelligent 
European and the savage of a remote ibribe in the interior of 
Africa. The low dancing-room is a fit, and perhaps an 
inseparable, adjunct to the dram-shop. The same individuals 
frequent both places to a considerable extent, and even those 
who have yet to make acquaintance with the. latter haunt of 
degradation, find the introduction so easy and natural that 
Hiey rarely ML to go there in the end. The number of dancing 
saloons (and I do not include what are known as dancing 
classes, which have c^en some pretentions to respectability, 
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in ihis designation), is far larger than one who has not made 
it his business to become acquainted with them would ever 
imagine ; for societies for the propagation of vice, such as 
these are, are mindful not to send, their emissaries out 
recruiting into the highways, lest they should direct public 
attention to the evils which are at once the delight and ruin 
of thousands. It was on a Monday night that Barnacles and 
I turned our footsteps in the direction of the head-quarters of 
this night side of dancing life, which are held in a street that 
has gained about the same notoriety for vice that Silsbridge 
Lane has obtained for poverty. There is always one street in 
any town which transcends all other streets in debasement^ 
and which becomes the local byword for immorality and 
impurity of life. Such a street is Southgate, and in this very 
suitable locality we found the abode of our satumalian Terp- 
sichore, — a Terpsichore as abandoned and as much lost to all 
sense of duty and honour as are the brawling street women 
who walk to and fro past the doors, defiling the very stones 
they tread upon. The building where the dancers are 
oongregated is known to the public by the name of the 
Oircular Hall, and to the initiated by the more familiar titles 
of "t'Skooil" or "t'Fizz." It has been devoted to ''aU 
things in turn but nothing long ; " Spiritualists have occa* 
sionally met there to hold converse with the mighty dead ; 
Iconoclast and other free-thinking adventurers have thera 
indulged in violent declamation against existing institutions f 
and numerous other waifs and strays from the sea of ortho- 
doxy have from time to time made it their rendezvous ; but 
none of them have interfered with the regular dancing nights,, 
the threepenny-hop nights. Doubtless the supporters of this 
building are men who occasionally inveigh against the sins 
and follies of the world, but they forget to mention that they 
themselves are conniving at one of the most flagrant evils at 
the town. Bound the door of the hall was a crowd of pipe- 
smoking lads jarring with two free-spoken girls fresh from 
the inside. Regardless of this clangour, we enter, and on 
payment of threepence each are admitted into the '* chasiy 
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hoil." The check-taker views us suspicioTislj, for his sagacious 
eye discerns that we are strangers, albeit we have assimilated 
our costumes as well as we could to those of the regular frequen- 
teh. The uproar and confusion that confronted us on on our 
first entrance almost took our breath away. A quadrille was 
being gone through by some two hundred young persons in the 
noisiest possible manner. We seat ourselves on one of the 
wooden benches which run round the sides of the room, and 
watch the proceedings with an assumed calmness. There is 
no fall dress here ; many of the girls simply wear common 
coloured handkerchiefs over their heads ; while others, whose 
hair is fantastically braided and pasted nearly down to their 
eyebrows, prefer no head gear at all. These girls have, with* 
out exception, a bold, unflinching look, which in some instances 
amounts to callousness ; and the sensuality of their demeanour 
is painftil to contemplate. They are loud-voiced and rude, 
and in their conversation betray an intimate knowledge of the 
slang vocabulary. The attire of the male dancers is, perhaps, 
a little more diversified than that of the girls. Their head 
ooverings are more remarkable for ease than elegance. Bat- 
tered "billycocks," and caps of the most rakish pattern seem 
most in fashion. No such thing as a hat^ a real "regulation 
tile," could be discovered anywhere ; indeed, we had received 
a gentle warning before we started, that to go in such a 
respectable article of attire would be to bring down upon 
ourselves the obloquy of the entire assembly. Check, and 
dirty-white " smocks," mason's aprons, fustian and corduroy, 
and other evidences of ^^ honest labour" abound on every hand. 
The style of dancing, too, contrasts strangely with that which 
we have seen at the fashionable baU-room.. There is abandon 
enough, in all conscience, but not a hint of grace ; there is 
plenty of vigour, but no accompanying sense of propriely. 
The set with which we come into immediate contact, I will 
endeavour to describe. The girls are, I should think, all 
&ctory operatives, and are dressed as I have mentioned. 
One of them, whose long, dangling bare arms come much 
too near my face for me to feel comfortable while the 
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whirling process is going on, has a hahit of putting het 
tbngae out as a token of recognition to her friends. A 
second damsel, with red-rimmed eyes, is keeping np a ronnin^ 
fire of tannts all through the dance upon a plain-faced and 
dejected " wallflower " that sits next to me. " Jack's bahn to* 
hey Liz thah sees, after all," is her first remark. "Let him heV 
her, then," rei^onds the dejected one, " I could have hed him 
five year sin* if I*d wanted." "Nay, not thah," says the 
taunter peevishly ; and then the exigencies of the dance take 
her away for a minute. On her return the " wallflower " has 
an observation ready, " Wah, shool hev him to keep," she says* 
" Will she," ejaculates the red-eyed one, " Will she. An* I 
reckon thah'd ha' been glad and fain to have done as mioh 
long sin', if thah could nobbut ha' gotten him.*' They then 
proceed to call each other liars and strumpets, until the 
dejected one makes an end of the matter by walking ofi^ in the 
" sulks." The third girl of the set is certainly not more than 
fifteen, but the proficiency she has attained in this kind of life 
is manifested by her impudent bearing. Whenever she and 
her partner have to dance round, she throws herself into his 
arms, and lays her cheek upon his in the most lascivious 
manner; her half-shut, lustreless eyes telling, more plainly 
than words, to what a depth of immorality she has reached. 
The remaining damsel, the fourth in the set, is merely slovenly, 
clumsy, and broad, and calls for no j^rther remark. The male 
partners of these four interesting maidens are striking sped* 
mens of Young England. One is a dissipated-looking youth^ 
with short pipe in his mouth, and cap cocked behind his head. 
He is in a state of general deshabille ; having three of his 
waistcoat buttons imfastened, and being otherwise in an udM 
state for decent company. The beer which he has imbibed 
before coming into the hall, interferes with the clearness of his 
speech, and introduces into it a constant volley of oaths. The 
other three male members of this set are just of the ordinary 
stamp. Two of them wear clogs, and have their hair cut 
suspiciously close. I now turn my attention to the musicians. 
They are perched upon a stage-like erection, at the lower end 
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of the room, and consist of fonr persons; a piccolo plajer, who- 
seems as if he were trying with might and main to blow his 
eyes into sightlessness and his ears into deafiiess ; two violin- 
ists, who try to hide iheir shame behind their music stands ; 
and a oontra-basso player, who stands up and boldly endeavours, 
to look as if he were not ashamed at all. On the wall abovoi 
tiiem, in illuminated text, is written the following quotation 
i^m Milton : " Givo me the liberty to know, to utter, and to 
aigue freely according to conscience, above all other liberties ;" 
and I cannot help thinking that it is a desecration to the name 
of the great poet to allow the words to be seen there while the 
hall remains in the hands of the dancers. I must not omit to 
mention the conductor, who stands on a bench about half-way 
down the room, and shouts out instructions to the whirlers. 
TTi'g manner is earnest, nay, almost ferocious, and although he 
throws his arms about wildly, and vociferates in stentorian 
tones, not a word can we understand ; to me he might just as 
well be a barking dog. After the last dance that we stay to see 
is ended, a sudden shout is raised and a scuffle commences in the 
middle of the room; whereupon there is a general rush of 
spectators who soon form a ring round two determined com- 
batants. The fight is, as I afterwards learn, something about 
a girl, and lasts nearly ten minutes. Nobody thinks proper 
to interfere or to go for the police, so the fight comes, I 
suppose, to a natural conclusion. The musicians gaze calmly 
on but do not leave their perch. Barnacles and myself stand, 
like Darwin's Eliza, on a wood-crowned height (benches) 
spectators of the fight. When all is over the victor comes and 
sits beside us. He then offers to engage in fisticuffs with any 
one in the room, and with Barnacles in particular; so Barnacles 
dissolves into the crowd, and soon afterwards I join him, and 
we vanish from " the gay and festive scene." 

This was enough and to spare for one night, so we deferred 
visiting the other dancing saloons until another evening, when 
we went to the "Foxy Goose,'* the "Best End Assembly 
Booms," the "Infirmary Street Hop," and to a wretched 
beerhouse off Silsbridge Lane ; but as I have already exceeded 
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the space I intended occupying I must desist from frirther 
description. Let it suffice that they all present the same 
characteristics of vice and profligacy that we witnessed at the 
Circular Hall, and call for equal condemnation. That dandiig 
in itself is a graceful and a desirable accomplishment most 
people will allow, but when it is made the vehicle of shame* 
less immorality it is for the well-being of society that it 
should be interfered with, and put under such restraints as 
shall at all events impose upon its followers a certain degree 
of propriety of conduct. 
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To begin with, I must confess to having a wholesome reverence 
for the law, and particnlarlj for its administrators, from the 
Lord High Chancellor and his ermine, down to Policeman 
X 99 and his helmet. It may, therefore, be taken for granted 
that in writing this present paper I am not inspired by any 
malevolent feelings. I am not so vindictive as to desire to 
revenge the errors or misdemeanonrs of some one or two 
dispensers of the law npon the entire profession. What if 
Mr. Fifa did once overcharge me for getting in that small debt 
which Slowman owed me ? What if the Lord Chancellor did 
refuse to entertain the belief that I was the real owner of that 
large amonnt of imclaimed dividends for which I contended 
In re Muggins? What if Mr. Shallow, J.P., did call me 
**yonng man,*' and otherwise try to overawe me, when I was 
before him as a witness in that trespass case ? What if Mr. 
Six-an-eight did threaten proceedings for that article of mine 
on the jam-shops P I hope my heart is large enough to dole 
out forgiveness to all of them. 

Having thus laid bare my feelings and intentions, I think I 
may venture to proceed to a description of what legal life is 
in Bradford. 

We have three courts for the administration of justice — ^the 
County Court, which exercises considerable influence over yoiyr 
household concerns if you happen to tumble into the pitfall of 
unlimited credit ; and the Borough and West Riding Magis- 
trates' Courts, which have the power to punish you for any 
flagrant breach of the commandments. Each court would, I 
dare say, lay claim to precedence over the other, the Magis- 
trates' Courts on the score of antiquity, the County Court on 
the ground of its higher dignity. I shall not stay, however, 
to discuss this question, but speak of them in the order in 
which I officially visited them. 
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Acting according to convenience, then, I first presented 
myself at the Borongh Conrt. It was on a Friday. The day 
was dull, and the " four pillars " wore a dingy and dejected 
appearance, not so much from age, perhaps, as from the 
ravages of smoke. Knots of people in working garb, and some 
in raiment still inferior, were congregated here and there about 
the yard, and in the street. Leaving these persons to continue 
their open-air discussions, I make my way towards the interior 
of the Court. In passing down the corridor my attention ia 
aarested by crowds of prisoners' and accusers' friends who are 
most obtrusive in the expression of their sympathies. Some 
are weeping for the prosecuted (poor souls !) and others are 
indulging in frantic declamation against them. G-aining the 
Court I find it is quite crowded, and I soon lose my individu- 
ality by becoming part of a moving mass of people occupying 
the space between the prisoners' dock and the spectators' 
gallery. I find, too, much to my discomfort, that a strongs 
body of policemen amuse themselves at intervals by charging- 
this moving mass; for if the least ofience against good 
behaviour is committed in any part of the Court it is imme- 
diately revenged upon these unprotected ones. After being 
for some time swayed hither and thither in this suffocating 
sea of humanity, now brushing against a mason's labourer 
fresh from the bricks and mortar, now being forced against an 
dd man with crutches, and now having my back indented hy 
a protruding piece of the wooden gallery, I at last, by dint of 
patience and a little sly elbowing, contrive to get a seat in 
the jury box and find myself in a position to breathe and 
look around. On the Bench, beneath a not over magnificent 
canopy, sits the presiding magistrate, Mr. Alderman Portly* 
l^ear him, but away from the canopy, sit two other Aldermen 
— Mr. Abstemious and Mr. Tavemer. The only other occu-^ 
pant of the Bench is Mr. Muchman — ^the clerk, examiner m 
chief, walking Statute Book, ''guide, philosopher, and friend '"^ 
of the magistrates. The magistrates sustain the dignity of 
the law by sitting, Mr. Muchman upholds its practicability by 
moving briskly about, and keeping the legal machinery in fuU 
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motion. Obtuse .witnesses, spiteful prosecutors, and prevari- 
ealing prisoners are as nothing in the hands of Mr. Muchman. 
luL fishing the truth from the darksome depths of ignorance,. 
in rebuking his subordinates, or in whispering wisdom inta 
tihe ears of the magistrates, he displays equal celerity and 
adroitness. Bound a capacious, paper-strewn table in front 
ef the bench, but at a respectful distance below it, sit a number" 
of lawyers, one or two of their clerks, the chief constable, and 
a few of the more respectably-dressed of the prosecutors. 
Mr. Muchman's clerk sits over them, very much in the manner 
of the chairman at a convivial gathering, and looks so rubicund 
and jolly that were it not for the presence of certain regulating- 
influences in the shape of police-constables I should almosi 
expect him to announce that Mr. So-and-so would "oblige 
with the next song, gentlemen." At the other side of the Court 
is a small gallery let off in pews to the unwashed public,, 
gratis. These pews are suggestive of sheep pens, and are 
closely packed with human sheep. There is a poHceman at 
the top of the gallery, and another at the bottom, — shepherd-^ 
like individuals with long rods in their hands which they use 
with considerable dexterity. If one of the lambs blows its 
node, down comes the avenging rod upon its poor cranium ; if 
one of them snifSes while shedding a sympathetic tear, a sHghir 
application of the wand to the lamb's ribs is sufficient to restore 
it to perfect composnre. It would seem that there is moro 
virtue in a three yards* rod than one might at first suppose, 
judging from the wonderful control the instrument has upon 
the deportment of those who are subjected to its action. 

In the space between the sheep pens and the lawyers*^ 
retreat is the prisoners* dock, which, at first sight, reminds 
one of the boarded mouth of a disused coal pit. Closely 
eropped heads rise out of the depths from, time to time, and 
others disappear into them, thus keeping up the idea of 
underground commu.nication. The first case that we see 
tried is that of three men charged with gambling. A poor 
woman, the wife of an nncanght accomplice of the prisoners,, 
appears to give evidence against them. Before she standi 
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down, Alderman Portly asks the prisoners if they have any 
questions to ask her. One of the prisoners signifies his desire 
to put one or two ; but, instead of interrogating her, begins 
to make a statement. Now this is so grave an offence that 
he is instantly assailed upon all sides by the officials of the 
Oourt, and put into such a state of bewilderment that he 
becomes speechless, and before he has had time to recoyar 
himself, the case is proceeded with and disposed of, the sen- 
tence being two months' imprisonment to each offender. The 
three gamblers then sink below the surface, and a &esh gang 
of gamblers bob up. A policeman enters the witness box to 
give testimony against them, and acquits himself with all the 
shrewdness for which his fraternity are remarkable ; but in 
Bpite of the straightforward and unflinching evidence, two of 
the prisoners prove their innocence and are liberated. When 
sentence is pronounced upon the remnant of the gang, a poor 
tidily-dressed woman in the body of the court (whom I take 
to be the wife of one of the prisoners) bursts out into a cry, 
which is half a scream, and moves about like one distracted. 
This calls forth tears from some of the more emotional of the 
lambs. The policemen, however, are equal to the occasion, 
for they start up like so many jacks in boxes at this undignified 
display of feeling, and put an immediate end to it by huddling 
the woman out of the court, and using the rods freely upon 
the lambs. Kext, a man is charged with having beaten his 
wife on '^ Pancake Tuesday." The wife appears in the double 
•character of prosecutor and advocate for the defendant. Her 
opening statement represents the prisoner as a brutal fellow, 
who objects to work, — ^never having " brought a penny into 
the house for ten weeks," — ^and who, besides being fond of his 
<nips, has a passion for domestic pugilism ; her defence, how- 
ever, represents him as not beiug such a bad fellow out of 
drink, and she expresses herself loth to have hiTn punished, 
her only object in bringing him there being to get hinri bound 
down to good behaviour in the fiiture. A young girl stands 
near the dock, and as she looks at the prisoner, the tears fieJl 
down her cheeks, thick and &st. This is no doubt one of his 
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danghters, who is stung with shame and sorrow at seeing her 
father in such a disgraceful position. • Afber asking the pri- 
soner's wife whether she can keep herself or not, and being 
assured in the affirmative, the magistrates weigh the matter 
oyer with Mr. Mnchman, and eventuallj sentence the wife- 
beater to a month's retirement in the country. As soon as 
the sentence is uttered, the prisoner steps down to the edge 
of the dock, and looks over at his wife and daughter as they 
leave the court, with an eye that says, plain enough, " Til 
pay you off for this when I come out.*' A good-looking 
young fellow, with a black moustache, is then charged with 
being a deserter from the Ghrenadier Guards. He at once 
admits the truth of the charge, and the magistrates 
sentence him to Wakefield House of Correction, to await 
the orders of the Secretary of War. A young woman, said 
to be the deserter's wife, hangs about,, tearful and discon- 
solate ; and one of the policemen has the good taste to whisper 
to her, "Thah'll be a widow for a bit, nah, lass." I saw 
more of this sorrowing woman later in the day; for, long 
afber the closing of the court, I happened to be walking 
past the Police Station in Swaine Street, and saw her 
standing at the Station door with a little boy in her arms,, 
weeping her very heart away. She was just handing a 
policeman a jug frdl of hot tea to take to her imprisoned 
huAband. On inquiry, I was told that the act of desertion 
had been committed four years ago. But were I to record 
my impressions of each case, my paper would be " continued 
in our next" for some time to come. A passing reference 
must suffice for the rest. Ckue 8, say. — Son charged with 
assaulting his father. Apologises, promises not to repeat the 
offence, gets admonished by the magistrates, and dismissed. 
Ckue 9. — ^A youth charged with failing to perform certain 
paternal obligations, to the extent of two shillings and six- 
pence per week. The female parent appears to prosecute. 
Defendant states his inabililty to pay. Mr. Muchman asks if 
there is any one in the Court who will pay for him. ** I will," 
cries a voice, and a working m^in steps forward and satisfies 
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tlie claim. Cote 10. — A tattered Irisli labourer up for aasaoli- 
ing an nntattered fellow-countryman. Complainant expresses 
himself willing to forgive the assaulter for the sake of his wife 
«iid children. The tattered one's lip quivers, he melts into 
thankfulness, and agrees to pay costs. Case 11. — A boot 
stealing case. Case 12. — ^Woman of fiery disposition charged 
with stealing a purse. Ckue 13. — An immentionable case. 
Ckise 14. — Cruelty to animals prosecution, resulting in favour 
of the knackers. Perhaps a score of other cases follow, and 
really there is such an amount of stupidity exhibited by parties 
^concerned in them that there is some excuse for the Bench's 
impatience and the impetuosity of Mr. Muchman. If wit- 
nesses were allowed to maunder at their own sweet will, 
And if policemen were not permitted to create disorder them- 
selves by attempting to prevent it in others, there is no 
knowing what the country might come to. Verily, policemen 
are the most zealous of public servants. But for them what 
would become of the Bench and its dignity ? If a witness 
leans over the box, as if to speak confidentially to the magis- 
trates, the policemen set up a frantic cry of " Stand up ! " 
which has quite an operatic effect, so varied, and at the same 
time so united, are their voices. If an absent-minded person 
•enters the court, and forgets to doff his beaver with due 
4ilacrity, the constables assail him with cries of '*Take 
that hat off ! " and the officer in closest proximity to 1^ 
offender warns him of the dreadful consequences which 
will attend a repetition of the offence. They call out 
**' Silence ! *' on an average thrice a minute, and occasionally 
make a sortie out into the corridor. No one can help being 
struck with the devotion, the assiduity, and the effectivenese 
of the force while in court. Mr. Teareye, the veteran advo- 
cate, is the only lawyer of note present, and I regret to 
find that he has nothing upon which to exercise his (^nioal 
eloquence except the unmentionable case above reierred, to. 
Certainly I did observe one or two ycmng aspirants for legal 
fame dodging about with dummy pikers, and nodding from 
time to time to imaginiffy clients, but I had aot the pleasure 
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of hearing them speak. Of business there was no end, but 
of forensic sparring there was literally none. The Mayor 
appeared upon the Bench for a few minutes about noon, 
whereupon the lambs put their heads together and whispered. 
A little later a detective made his appearance amongst the 
policemen, and the lambs shivered, and I could hear the 
mysterious word " Brushy " pass from mouth to mouth. 
By two o'clock my head was filled with as many "cases" 
as it could conveniently hold, so I thought it best to depart. 

On my next visit to thq ** four pillars " I sauntered into the 
West Biding Court. The jurisdiction of this Court takes in 
the outlying villages ; consequently there is the hue of the 
country about its frequenters — a feature which is absent 
from the Town Court — ^but beyond that ther6 is little differ- 
once between the two. The magistrates presiding here are 
members of county families, loyal subjects, who, out of pure 
patriotism, endeavour to master 

The lawless science of our law. 
That codeless myriad of precedent^ 
And wilderness of single instances, 

of which our Laureate speaks. On the day of my visit, 
Mr. Pullhard is the chief Minos. He has grown grey in 
ihe gratuitous service of the county, and has become so 
familiar to those who are accustomed to watch the progress 
of justice hereabouts, that not only do people call him 
by his Christian name, but they even curtail that to its 
representative nickname. The most prominent case coming 
under my notice in this Court is one in which nine men are 
oharged with having been gambling on the previous Sunday, 
near Drighlington, and in which ten policemen appear as 
witnesses. The Court is filled with acquaintances, Mends, and 
relatives of the prisoners ; there are — Kit, the cobbler ; Snip, 
the tailor ; a small army of washerwomen ; and colliers by the 
dozen. To them the case is one of intense excitement. As 
usual, there is much weeping on the part of the women, and 
much head shaking on the part of the men. At length, how- 
ever, the policemen get through their intricate evidence as to 
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the chase and captnre of the prisoners, and yerdict-time comes. 
It is now that a thinly-clad, haggard little woman rises in the 
Conrt, and prays their worships to be lenient towards one 
particular prisoner whom she names. "Who are yon?'* 
demands Mr. Pnllhard. " I am his mother, sir," she answers 
with a sob. The other prisoners are beyond her thoughts 
entirely. But it is all to no purpose ; the mother's pleading, 
the separate denial of gnilt by the prisoners, and the tears of 
mothers and wives avail not ; the magistrates have made up 
their minds to stamp out the vice of gambling, and the offence 
must be pnnished, so the case is ended by a sentence of a 
month's imprisonment with hard labour, being passed upon 
them all. After this case is concluded the Court rises. 

My next experience of court life was gained at the County 
Court, in Manor Row, an edifice very much in the shadow of 
the Bradford Club. Here there is a real bona fide judge, with 
a real horse hair wig ; and there are lawyers in stuff robes^ 
aud now and then a barrister or two to be seen, not to mention 
a few blithe-faced happy creatures called lawyer's clerks. It 
is a little before ten when I arrive, so I am in time to witness 
the opening of the Court. The Court-room is spacious, and 
the judicial paraphernalia of a character which sinks that of 
the Magistrates' Courts into utter insignificance. A few 
bailiffs stand about one of the stoves, and recount the jolly 
times they have had taking such a one's old family clock, or 
otherwise cleverly despoiling some fool-of-a-fellow's home. 
Then the usher comes in, with a good-humoured smile on hia 
lips, which does not sit well with his " white choker,'* and 
joins them. The High Bailiff's Clerk enters next, and then 
comes the Registrar himself, attired in oficial robe and wig. 
The bailiffs now disperse, the usher becomes suddenly anxioua 
about the state of the Judge's fire, and the Deputy High 
Bailiff stands up and cries out, " Oh yes ! oh yes ! oh yes ! 
yum, yum, yum, yum, Ood save the Queen !" or something 
equally important, and the Court is opened. The Registrar 
seats himself in his chair below the Judge's seat, gives his 
brow the true judicial wrinkle, and proceeds, with praise- 
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wortiiy energy, with the undefended cases. They are called 
and disposed of " with the ntmost promptitude and despatch," 
as a tradesman wonld say. *' How mnch does the defendant 
owe yon P*' asks the Registrar of a Plaintiff, who has jnst been 
enjoined to speak " the truth, th6 whole truth, and nothing 
but the truth.** " Three pounds five, sir,'* is the answer. 
" What's it for ?" " Groceries.*' " Who delivered them ?" 
"I did." "How do you want the money?** "Pound a 
month.** Now and then a defendant, or more often his* wife, 
appears to plead that he has too little work and too large a 
&inily, and induces the plaintiff or the Registrar to extend 
the payment of the debt over a lengthened period. Some of 
these representatives of poverty approach the Registrar with 
a whine, and call him "my lord,'* but when they have 
succeeded in getting their debts sufficiently attenuated they 
assume a jauniy smile and hurriedly depart. On one of my 
recent visits to the Court, there was an itinerant vendor of 
family bibles and pictures there in the character of plaintiff. 
He occupied nearly the whole of the morning, for he had 
apparently summoned all his laggard subscribers for miles 
round. It was almost painful to observe to what shifts these 
btble-lonng people had been brought. In one of the cases a 
thin shrill- voiced woman appeared in the defendant's box, and 
made an effort to abuse the plaintiff for letting her have the 
bible at all, evidently trying to give the impression that he 
had forced the book upon her. The Registrar asked her if 
her husband had authorised her to purchase the bible. She 
answered that he had not. " Then you have no business to 
pledge your husband's credit without his sanction," said the 
Registrar, " except for necessaries, and bibles are not neces- 
saries." The devout woman smiled at this irreverent doctrine, 
but a new light had broken upon her, and she spoke not. 
"Have you got the bible now?" said the Registrar. "No, 
sir," she repUed, with modest hesitancy. "Where is it?" 
"P-please, sir, I've pawned it." So she had not only 
pledged her husband's credit, but the family bible into the 
bargain. 
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Soon after eleven o'olock '' a Daniel comes to judgment," 
for his Hononr himself arrives. The lawyers rise and make 
their obeisance to him, and then the real business of the 
day begins. How wearisome that business is very often, those 
whose duty it is to sit in the Court hour after hour, alone can 
testify. I attended the Court on four separate days without 
&lling in with anything to interest me. One morning a 
bankruptcy case was under consideration, and I saw one 
witness in the box for nearly an hour. On being asked how 
many children he had, he said, " TU tell ye in hauf a minute," 
and after scratching his head for a while, he began counting 
his fingers a la Dundreary. '^ There's Joss," and down goes 
his thumb ; '* there's Betty," and down follows his forefinger ; 
and so on until he exhausts the fingers of both hands, and gets 
into a muddle and cannot say whether he has ten children or 
eleven. Another morning I heard a machine case tried, in 
which Mr. Pshaw, the barrister, appeared on one side, and a 
Halifax lawyer — Mr. Chubb— on the other. Mr. Chubb's 
&vourite mode of commencing a question was, " Was you 
present, &c.," and he invariably followed up the answer by an 
cgaculatory " Oh you was, was you P " But I soon got tired 
of this case, for although there is a certain deep-toned music 
about Mr. Pshaw's voice which is not unpleasant to listen to, 
there is something decidedly objectionable in having to hear 
screws, bolts, levers, nuts, and the like talked about for an 
indefinite time. On a later day, however, my perseverance 
met with its due reward, for then I had the good fortune to be 
present during an exciting Court. All the local lawyer advo- 
cates (except Mr. Jonbury, whom I was sorry to miss), were 
there, and three members of the bar. There were Mr. Teareye, 
Mr^ Jawson, Mr. Touchyson, Mr. Whatson, Mr. Goreen, and 
Mr. Frowning amongst the lawyers ; the barristers were Mr. 
Pshaw, Mr. Fillups, and Mr. Thumpson. Mr. Teareye and 
Mr. Whatson were pitted against each other in one case, Mr. 
Touchyson against Mr. Whatson in another, and Mr. Thump- 
son against Mr. Pshaw in a third. The withering scorn which 
Mr. Teareye threw upon Mr. Whatson's arguments was only 
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equalled by the unmitigated contempt the latter bestowed on 
the arguments of Mr. Teareye. They frightened each other's 
■witnesses, and objected to each other's questions with true 
manliness, and came out the best friends after all. After 
luncheon his Honour read an elaborate judgment in the machine 
case, a judgment evincing great acumen and research, addressed 
especially to the members of the profession. Amidst this action 
in the vicinity of the judgment seat a number of other scenes 
are being qtiietly enacted in other parts of the Court. The 
chief clerk, Mr. Nocalf — a most assiduous servant — ^is filling 
up papers and taking fees from time to time; solicitors' clerks 
are moving restlessly about and exchanging facial contortions 
with each other ; the high bailiff is trying to forget himself 
in a newspaper ; an under bailiff is standing wii^ his back to 
the stove, munching a tea cake ; and the spectators on the 
benches in the background are vainly straining their ears to 
catch an idea of what is going on, for so excellent are the acoustic 
qualities of this well-built and elegantly-appointed Govern- 
ment building, that the fine speeches and brilliant wit-sallies 
of the advocates are entirely lost to those sitters in the 
outer seats. If Mr. Teareye grows stingingly severe upon his 
opponent, all that the spectators can make out is that he smiles 
more than ever, and heightens in colour. The judge's perspi- 
cacity of language and power of truth-sifbing, the beauty of 
Mr. Touchyson's labyrinthine sentences, the eloquence of Mr. 
Jawson, and the organ-notes of Mr. Pshaw, are alike meaning- 
less to these back benches. In spite of all this, however, the 
cases drag on their weary lengths, and the Judge sits '' like 
.Patience on a monument," all through the day and into the 
dusk. Then the Usher lights the lamps, and on we proceed 
until seven o'clock, when Mr. Touchyson concludes a purpose- 
less peroration, his Honour gives judgment against him, and 
after Mr. Pshaw, Mr. Fillups, and Mr. Thumpson have made 
arrangements suitable to their convenience for the next court 
day, the High Bailiff (this time in propria persona) gives out 
that " Oh yes ! Oh yes ! yum, yum, yum, yum, God save the 
Queen ! " and the Court is closed. 
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BiLiaiOUS quackery and snperstitioii have been rife in all ages, 
bat it has been left for the present generation to bring them 
to the perfection of absnrditj. The doctrines enunciated by 
Joanna Sonthcote and Prophet Wroe were mild and harmless 
in comparison with those professed by the Shakers, the Bible 
Gommnnists, the Mormons, and the Spiritualists of onr own 
day. Snch a blending of charlatanry, fanaticism, impudence, 
and crednlity as these new beliefs present conld not, I think; 
be paralleled in the world's history. The soil of America 
appears to be peculiarly favourable to the growth of these 
strange sects : they originate there, and it is from thence that 
a few stray seeds of belief are transferred into England. In 
most of our large towns the Mormons and Spiritualists have 
succeeded in establishing a sort of hole-and-corner worship, 
and in time the Shakers and Bible Communists may expect 
to be equally fortunate. 

Bradford has the misfortune to shelter a considerable num- 
ber of Spiritualists ; likewise a Hmited congregation of Saints 'r 
and, as I and my esteemed friend Barnacles have been 
sauntering amongst them of late, it is only fitting that I 
should relate our experiences. We entered upon our task 
feeling that we were about to e^temine two gigantic religious 
babbles, and with a full resolve to do what lay in our power 
to assist them to explode. Brigham Young and his concu- 
bines, together with the entire Salt Lake Harem settlement^ 
had become disagreeably familiar to us from the descriptions 
of Hepworth Dixon and other recent sojourners in Mormon 
land ; and we had heard much of the glaring exposures to 
which Spiritualism had been subjected both in England and 
America; we were, therefore, curious to learn how such 
followers of the two sects as existed here were conducting 
themselves. Without pretending that I have acquired a full 
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knowledge of the gospel according to Joseph Smith, or a clear 
insight into the alleged Spiritualistic phenomena, I have no 
hesitation in avowing, that I have neither seen nor heard any- 
thing that has altered my previous conviction that both creeds 
are based upon imposture, — ^the imposture which affects to be 
the medium of Divine revelation, and preaches immorality in 
the one case ; and the imposture which dedLfires it holds 
communion with the spirits of the dead, and offers mock 
speeches and bare-faced jugglery as proofs, in the oth^. 

Thinking it best to approach the spirits by a gradual 
ascent we decided first to make the acquaintance of the 
Saints. The other Sunday morning, then. Barnacles and 
I mounted the wooden stairs leading to an upstairs room 
caUed Westgate Hall, and turned in amongst them. A bald- 
headed, round-faced elder was indulging in a high-pressure 
prayer, and a handful of followers were kneeling in devoat 
attitudes on either side of him. The rest was "a beggarly 
array of empty benches." The elder opened one eye to glance 
at us as we seated ourselves, and some of his listeners 
honoured us with an unmistakable stare. We were not 
disconcerted, however, but remained quiet until the elder 
reached his final " Amen.** He then turned the fiilness of 
his vision upon us and said, "We hold a school here this 
morning, gentlemen, but there is public worship in the after- 
noon and evening, when, if you will come, we shall be happy 
to expound our doctrines to you." I expressed my thanks for 
tiie information, and we bade the old gentleman good morning. 
On Easter Sunday evening the fSsites were more propitious. 
Once more we ascended the steps, and found our old Mend 
"at it again," but surrounded this time by a congregation of 
about a hundred souls. Some were kneeling, some standing, 
and some idly sitting. The purport of the elder's prayer was 
that God would bless and protect his children in these latter 
days, that he would frustrate the designs of their enemiesi 
and complete the upbuilding of their kingdom. On the plat- 
form behind the preaching desk, some half dozen elders sat 
with closed eyes and placid fEtces. At the conclusion of the 
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prayer tihe officiating elder gave out a hymn, and the assembly 
took it in hand and tried to force a tune npon it, but either 
the tnne or the words objected to the union, and before 
the end of the fourth line there was a decided break down. 
" Bretheren," said the ronnd^faced elder, " I fear we have got 
hold of the wrong tnne, let's try another." A female saint 
then led off with a fresh one which fitted exactly. It had a 
flowing air and a rollicking choms, and passed off trippingly. 
Barnacles was quite carried away by its enHvening melody, 
and accompanied it to the close, singing bass and alto alter- 
nately. When the last strains of the hymn had died off and 
we had all settled in our seats, a harmless looking elder of 
middle age advanced to the desk, pressed his hands upon it 
as if trying what weight of eloquence it was capable of bearing, 
and began to mumble very faintly. Little by little his 
mumbling grew louder, and at last broke out into distincfe 
words. We soon found out that this man was so much 
oppressed with the vaniiy of his own ignorance that it would 
not be from him that we should receive any exposition of the 
Mormon creed. The following is as near as I can render it, 
an example of his impressive style : — " Brethren an' an' an* 
sisters; excuse me«for standing up afore you to-noight. I 
don't knaw now't abaht grammar an' sich like things. I've 
not been browt up at t' college, an' I don't knaw the hearts an' 
sciences o' the present day, but I knaw 'at t' truth is truth, 
an' I knaw 'at truth sticks to truth, an' truth '11 alius hing 
together." Inspiration might have rendered invaluable 
assistance to this speaker; as it was, he hesitated and 
floundered and bungled, and got so lost in the contemplation 
of the extent of his mental incapacity, that he was unable to 
grasp any doctrinal idea whatever. To be just, however, I 
must add that at intervals he contrived to urge his hearers to 
embrace the faith which he had embraced, and so freely did 
he bandy the word ''embrace" about during his discourse 
that it drew from Barnacles the remark, that embracing 
seemed to be the leading tenet of his religion, and that 
in the end he would probably go out to Salt Lake City and 
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embrace a few wives. This embracing apostle spoke, or 
rather stood up, for about twenty minutes, and conclnded with 
an elaborate and touching reference to his poverfcy of language, 
and his entire nnacqnaintance with learning in any shape ; 
and, forthermore, he boldly asserted that most of his brethren 
were similarly situated, but, he added, " We are eddicated in 
wer hearts, an' that's hall *at Gkni wants." When he had 
vacated the desk, up stepped a long-bearded, dark-eyed elder, 
whose looks were handsome enough to command the worship 
of any number of unsealed fair ones. This gentleman's speech 
and manner presented a notable contrast to those of the pre- 
ceding speaker. He was from Utah, and had been sent to 
England by President Young as a special commissioner 
delegated to conduct souls to the Happy Valley. Even had 
he not told us in his sermon that he was an American bom 
subject, that his grandfather had fought for American inde- 
pendence, and that he had been '^raised" amongst the 
Methodists, his speech would have betrayed him to be an 
undoubted Yankee. He "b'leeved '* and "guessed " consider- 
ably, and called the Prophet Daniel " Dan'l,'* and allowed his 
nose to assist him in speaking to an extent which only a true- 
bom son of freedom is capable of doing. That this Salt Lake 
elder was an exception to the rule laid down by the other elder 
as to the illiterateness of the Saints as a body, was at once 
apparent, for he spoke with a perspicacity of style and a fluency 
of language that at times almost reached the standard of 
eloquence.. It was quite refreshing to listen to his well- 
rounded sentences, correct metaphors, and properly placed h's, 
after having borne the infliction of the preceding saint's slipshod 
utterances. He spoke from the text, ** What shall I do to be 
saved ? " That, he guessed, was about the question that every 
earnest man asked himself at one time or another. The 
answer was, he must follow out the teaching of God's word, a 
thing which no community of people was doing except the 
Mormons themselves. Our clergymen and ministers wens a 
mere set of moneygrubbers, whereas the Saints were in the 
truest sense apostles of Christ. The infidel, he considered, 
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was as near God as the professing orthodox Christian, and . 
perhaps a shade nearer ; and he did not hesitate to say that 
the Bible was a dead letter to all except the Saints. Witih 
the more striking peonliarities of the Mormon faith he hardly 
dealt at all, referring bnt slightly to the latter-day reyelaidoa 
Iklleged to have been made to their founder, and mentioning 
the practice of polygamy in no way whatever. For nearly an 
hour he continued his exhortations, and never for a mom.eiit 
iroffered his hearers to relapse into dullness. Before finishing, 
he drew a glowing picture of the blessed abode of his people 
in Utah. The Saints were unpopular, he said, but was sot 
Christ himself the most unpopular man that ever lived ? He 
b'lieved, however, that the time was not far distant when the 
Saints would be enabled to vanquish their enemies, and beoome 
the possessors of the earth. Alluding to Judge Brummond and 
other United States Senators who had threatened the liberty 
of his brethren in America, he emphatically devoted them to 
eternal perdition; and then, with a Yankee's characteristic 
boastfulness, he looked at his watch and said, " My brethren, 
there is at this present moment gathered together in our Holy 
City beyond the Bocky Mountains, the largest cong^gaticm 
that ever worshipped in one building since the world stood, — 
a congregation of not less than 25,000 people." After he had 
resumed his seat, the bald-headed elder came to the fore again 
and gave out a hymn. The tune chosen was not of so joyous 
a clmracter as the previous one, nevertheless it tempted 
Barnacles into a further display of his vocal powers. The 
singing ended, a wrinkled elder, who up to that point had not 
assisted in the service otherwise than by keeping upon hia 
lips the semblance of a heavenly smile, held his arm alofb and 
pronounced a sort of benediction. The proceedings then broke 
up and the Saints fraternised ; would-be Harem proprietors^ 
and prospective lights of H^ems, laughing and chatting &eely 
together. Of the congregation as a whole it is difficult to 
speak, but appearances favoured the opinion, that apart from 
the young people there was a solitariness and a gloom hanging 
over the assembly which I could not explain away. Husbands 
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eeemed to be sitting there without wives, and wives without 
husbands, and I conld not help thinking that perhaps these 
converts to a &ith which includes polygamy and spiritual 
Viarriage in its main features, resort to it because they are the 
victims of unhappy unions. Barnacles and I lingered in the 
Toom awhile under the pretence of admiring a bust which mj 
friend took to be the bust of Shakespeare, looking, he said, as 
if it had been led into polygamous habits against its will, and 
had now serious notions of returning to its original belie£ 
By-and-bye we found ourselves at the side of the Yankee elder, 
who had been "raised " amongst the Methodists, and engaged 
in a quarter of an hour's conversation with him. His state* 
ments were intelligent but not convincing, and I do not 
consider that he at all disposed of our objections to his views 
upon polygamy and latter-day revelation. Finally, he promised 
to enter into those points of doctrine more fully on his next 
visit to the town, so with a parting shake of hands we bade 
good-bye tothim and his brother and sister saints. 

And now, having ingratiated ourselves with the Saints, 
it did not seem so great a step to the Spirits. Fortune 
&voured us. Amongst my acquaintances is a gentleman 
whose intelligence is far above the spirit level, and yet who is 
{he victim of some glamour or spell which causes him to 
believe, in a general kind of way, in spiritualistic doctrines. 
In vain have Barnacles and I butted him with our realistic 
opinions ; he says that he has seen a table mount to the ceiHng 
without any human or mechanical aid, and considers that to 
be such a tangible proof of the truth of spiritualism that it is 
quite beyond the powe^ of opposing arguments. Be this as 
it may, it is to this gentleman that I owe my introduction to 
the shades of the departed, with whom I have been privileged 
to have two separate interviews. The first interview was 
merely preliminary, and took place on a Sunday ; the second 
was a grand seanqe prearranged in detail between the brethren 
of the flesh and the immortals, and came off on Easter Tues- 
day evening. The favourite haunt, or head quarters, of the 
ispirits who happen to be on the local beat, is situated in a 
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stable loflb, the approacli to which lies through an rmpaved 
slushy street in one of the gloomiest parts of Bowling. When 
my Spiritualistic friend and I arrived there the other Sunday 
afternoon, a few mediums and spirit followers were sitting 
over a low fire, apparently working themselves into terror by 
relating their experiences one to another, much in the same 
way as children frightening themselves with stories of "Orange 
and Lemon" and the "golden arm." Being expected guests we 
were greeted respectfully, and were forthwith introduced to 
the chief medium, who was affectionately addressed as " John." 
John professes to have been cured of blindness by the notoriotur 
Dr. Newton, but, seeing that he has yet to grope his way 
from place to place, I fancy that he would have found Hollo- 
way's ointment quite as efficacious as he has found the miracle 
worker's art. Operations commenced about as soon as we 
entered, John being conducted to a seat upon a raised platform, 
whereon stood an ordinary kitchen table. Being invited to 
inspect the table, I took pains to satisfy myself that there were 
no mechanical contrivances about it, and then John placed 
his hands upon it with a view of invoking the spirits. We 
all gathered round the table, and subjected both it and John 
to a close scrutiny. And now my seriousness was put to a 
severe test; for John began to make the most frightftil 
g^rimaces that were ever made by man. Now he was seized 
with a paralytic contortion, now he gave a demoniacal grin» 
and now shook his head as if he had got hold of a rat. He 
barked, he grunted, he wheezed, and otherwise conducted 
himself like one suffering from a violent attack of hydrophobia. 
" They're a fresh lot 'at's wi' him this time," said one. "Ay," 
said another, "I've never seen him go on like that afore." During 
the progress of these facial workings and imearthly noises, one 
member of the assembly seized hold of a chair by the upper 
part and shook it violently about the room. " They're wi' 
me at all events," said the shaker, "whether they're wi' John 
or no ;" and he continued to knock the chair about for some 
time. Then an elderly man began to wrestle with another 
spirit just behind me, and utttered one or two dreadful groans. 
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but I was too mucli engrossed with the table to pay liira more 
than a passing attention. After a quarter of an honr's coax- 
ing John succeeded in getting some power or other to make a 
physical manifestation, and the table slowly upheaved on the 
side nearest the operator, to the extent of, perhaps, three 
inches. " Nah, then ! nah, then !*' exclaimed some of the 
enthusiasts, " do ye call that nowt ?" Admitting that it really 
was something^ the spirits were released.* We then conversed 
with John and one or two others on spiritual topics, and I 
learned a good deal of nonsense about Mr. Peebles, Emma 
Hardinge, Mr. Bums, and other stars of the spiritual 
firmament; and cast a cursory glance over a quantity of 
spiritualistic literature. Numbers of old women and middle- 
aged men kept creeping softly into the room, and by six 
o'clock there was a small congregation ready to be sermonised 
by the spirits. Having heard spirit- sermons beforetime in 
the Secular HalL I was no{ wishful to undergo the infliction 
again, so after making the necessary arrangements for the 
grand seance, we left them to carry on their holy work by 
themselves. 

On Easter Tuesday evening, then, I went to the stable loft 
again, accompanied by Barnacles and my spiritual friend. It 
rained very fast, and I was a&aid it might somewhat damp 
the ardour of the spirits, but I do not think it did. The 
believers were mustered in strong force, and evidently looked 
forward to a treat of no common order. One or two sceptics 
were there, too, besides ourselves, bnt, like us, they were not 
demonstrative in the expression of their unbelief. Some 
dissatisfaction was manifested at the non-arrival of a medium 
firom whom some noticeable feats had been expected, but in 
his absence John was requested to get to know what spirits 
were then hovering about, and what they would be able to do 
for us. Before sitting down to the table, however, John begged 
to say a few words to the audience. He began by saying he 
had had a "long talk" with a Mr. Houghton, a "Huthersfield" 
merchant, respecting two new mediums whom he (Mr. Hough- 
ton) had seen in London. Mr. Houghton had observed that 
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the man who refused to believe in spiritualism after haying 
witnessed their performances, was nothing more nor less 
than an ntter donkey ; he thought^ therefore, that these two 
mediums onght to be got down into Yorkshire for a month or 
430, jnst for the sake of making wholesale conversions. The 
mediums wonld only require paying £25 a month for display- 
ing their powers, and as the expense could be borne in equal 
proportions by the principal spiritualist communities in the 
Riding, he did not see any objection to theip coming. Having 
faSrlj ventilated this proposal, John thought proper to give 
Mr. Houghton a spiritual testimonial, and in doing so made 
such astounding assertions concerning Mr. Houghton's dealings 
with the spirits, that, I confess, he made me regard him with 
s, considerable degree of envy. Mr. Houghton will go home 
of a nighty tired and weary, John says, and will wish he had 
his boots off, when straightway the spirits will come and 
perform the operation for him ; then he will wish the tiresome 
boots were out of his sight, and suddenly they are spirited 
:away to a lumber-room at the top of the house, &c., &e* 
Happy Mr. Houghton ! " The Arabian Nights " may be the 
records^ of real events after all ! John's speech finished, he 
takes his seat by the kitchen table, and is soon "making 
faces" at us and barking as before. A spirit comes almost 
immediately, and begins to address us through John. The 
spirit complains of the heat of the room, and for a few minutes 
speechifies vaguely about nothing. Then a spiritualist brother 
addresses the spirit, and says, " In the name of our Heavenly 
Father is Williamson and Clark present ? " ** Who is William- 
son and Clark?" asks the spirit. ''In the name of our 
Heavenly Father," says the questioning brother, " they're two 
spirits what's performed wi' t* instniments for us afore." " I 
know no sich persons as Williamson an' Clark," observes thd 
spirit, " but what do you mean by instruments ? " ** Hopes an' 
han'cuffs an' consantyna and bells," is the reply. " Those is 
things of which I know nothing," says the spirit, solemnly; 
but to compensate its ignorance it kindly volunteers to go in 
•quest of other spirits who do know something of them ; but 
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before setting out it demands to know wHat spirit it was that 
made the arrangement with them, and on being informed that 
the spirit's name, while in the flesh, was Hardaker, spirit No. 1 
hies away. John still keeps entranced, even though no spirit 
is with him, bnt before long he begins to wriggle, and we 
know that spirit No. 2 has entered upon the scene. " Eh, 
well ! " begins the new spirit, " ah'm reight dahn glad an* fain 
to see ye all to neet; but ah tell ye what it is, ye desarve a 
reight gooid floggin', that's what ye do, every man jack on ye. 
What dun ye mean, think ye, keepin' a gurt roarin' fire like 
that theer, an' makkin' bargains wi' fowk an' not keepin' tul 
*em. Ye mud think we were a set o' fooils like yersens." This 
spirit convulses the audience with laughter, but he also is 
powerless with the " instruments." After a time he retires,, 
and spirit No. 3 — a pompous old shade that is up to a trick or 
two— comes and possesses John. He, too, is severe in censur- ^ 

ing those who have summoned him for having fallen short in 
their arrangements ; but in order that the persons present may 
not go away disappointed, he promises to do as well as he can 
under the circumstances. John is now taken into what the 
spirit jocularly calls a cabinet, at the head of the stairs, being 
a small square recess over which a cotton sheet has been 
thrown. While John is passing to this curtained den, he 
seems to be made the vehicle of the communications of several 
spirits, for he speaks in a jerky and unsatisfactory style ; and 
is xmable to answer the numerous questions that are put to 
him " in the name of our Heavenly Father," with his accus- 
tomed versatility. The ropes and handcufis are now passed 
round for the inspection of the sceptics, and then Spirit No. 3 
makes a statement wliich gives a colour of suspicion to the 
proceedings. Certain forms are required to be observed, the 
spirit informs us, in order that the mystical rites may not be 
impeded; for instance, the lights have to be put down, the fire 
has to be darkened, and we are all called upon to retire as far 
away from the curtained recess as possible. In addition to 
these observances, it is necessary for the front seats to be 
occupied solely by mediums, which mediums have to take 
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hold of eacli other's hands, an arrangement which provides 
an effectnal barrier against the advances of any adventurous 
sceptic who might feel tempted to explore the "vasty deep" 
behind the bed sheet. The directions are faithfully complied 
with, and John is put in the recess and shut from our view, a 
rope being thrown to him as soon as the lights have been 
lowered. We are then doomed to sit in darkness for a space 
of five-and-twenty minutes. The darkness, however, is by no 
means awe-inspiring, nor are the utterances of the spirits — 
who during all this time are supposed to be busy tying John 
fast to a chair-— of a character calculated to give us a favourable 
impression of what one has to expect on quitting the flesh. " Put 
it through here, can't ye, an' don't be so gaumless," whispers a 
voice behind the sheet. "Nay, nay, not rahnd theer; ower this 
other way," says another subdued but irritant voice. And so 
the farce goes on during the entire five-and-twenty minutes, 
while Barnacles and I — I am ashamed to acknowledge — are 
forced into a levity of demeanour which must be extremely 
hurtful to the feelings of the spirits. Other laughter-inciting 
agencies are likewise at work. An old woman, sitting in a 
windowed recess behind us, gives vent now and again to a 
series of spasmodic noises which at first impress us with the 
idea that she has been seized upon by some fiend of a spirit 
who is bent upon choking her ; but it turns out in the end 
that the only spirit she has been troubled with has been the 
wind on the stomach, so our alarm rapidly subsides. When, 
at last, the spirits announce that John has been duly secured, 
the gas is turned up, the bed sheet is furled, and John is 
revealed to us sitting entranced amidst a coil of ropes. I and 
the other sceptics examine the ropes, and testify as to the 
tightness and intricacy of the tying. Then a concertina and 
a pair of hand bells are placed in the closet, and we are once 
more shrouded in darkness. The spirits then request the 
company to ** slug a bit ;" accordingly, a dismal effort is made 
to vocalise " Praise God from whom all blessings flow." The 
harsh grating voices of the singers, so long as they are heard, 
drown the spirit-sounds ; but when the hymn is ended we can 
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hear John — or, perhaps, I ought to say the spirit — gmntiiig 
tremendoTifily. But presently the concertina is heard to gasp 
a discordant note or two, and then it begins to play in a very 
wheezy broken- winded style, "Home, sweet home." Then 
there is silence for a few minutes, when, after another shaky 
prelude, it gives us, " Shall we gather at the river," with bell 
accompaniment ; but as the concertina could not keep to the 
tune, and the bells could not keep time, I cannot say that I 
like spirit-music near so well as the tones of a box organ. As 
soon as the musical performance is concluded, John is brought 
out and released amidst expressions of intense wonder. 

" Why are all these tricks done in the dark ? " I inquire of 
one of the circle. 

" The spirits require it to be so," he answers. 

" Why do they require it ? " 

" I don't know, but it's my opinion that we're not sujBficiently 
enlightened yet ; there's a veil over our eyes at present, but 
before long I have no doubt we shall be able to see the spirits 
moving about us." 

I entered into conversation with another man, but he took 
my breath away by quoting '* Zadkiel's Almanack" in support 
of his assertion, so I left him. 

I turned to a third, and he assured me that he actually saw 
the spirits enter the room and pass behind the screen, and 
that they were in the guise of sailors. 

At this point the individual whose stomachic evolutions 
had previously inspired us with a groundless fear, became the 
prey of a spirit of pious tendencies. She sat on one of the 
forms rocking herself to and fro, while a burly potato factor 
held her by the hand, and went through numerous galvanic 
twitches, the result, I presume, of spirit-flashes from the 
woman. Before the pious spirit had concluded its maun- 
derings, a thin-faced, poorly-clad woman sank into a St. 
Vitus' dance-like trance, nearly letting a child drop from 
her arms in doing so. Her arms became rigid, her 
fingers clenched, and she kept up an occasional tapping 
upon the floor with her foot. Then she began to utter an 
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outlandisli gibberish, whicb I could not attempt to rep)*esent 
by ordinary orthography. " It's a forriner 'at*s hod on her," 
exclaimed a man standing by me, "ye can noan on ye tell 
what langwidg that is." Before long, however, the spirits 
took their departure from these two female bodies, and the 
performances were brought to an end. A collection was then^ 
made on behalf of John, and the meeting dispersed. 

But, is it not the very height of ludicrousness to believe 
that any spirits, save spirits of maniacs or idiots, would 
manifest themselves in such an absurd and utterly useless a 
fashion as in lifting tables, and imitating the tricks of common 
conjurers P And as for the mediums, I would merely say, in 
a mild sort of way, that I regard them as extemporising 
himibugs. Who and what are they, that they should be more 
worthy of receiving communications from the spirits than you 
or I? What has the Wibsey Slack collier, the Mill Bank 
washerwoman, or the Bowling foundry-man done more than, 
we, to merit such a distinction? Why do not the spirits 
oome and speak through men whom the world would believe 
in, such as Gladstone, Tennyson, Bright, or Garlyle P Surely 
it is not wise or politic in the spirits thus to neglect tho 
intellect of the country, and manifest themselves solely 
through the most ignorant. Fancy our Shakspeare's spirit 
being doomed to speak only through mediums to whom Dr. 
Watts even is hardly incompriehensible ! Then the Spiritual- 
ists occasionally try to give strength to their cause by men- 
tioning Lord Lytton, William Howitt, and other fame-crowned 
men, as being believers in their doctrines ; but even that fact 
has no weight with me, for I cannot forget that Dr. Johnson was 
a firm believer in the Cock Lane Ghost. If Spiritualism were 
what it professes to be, and not the most egregious quackery, 
there would be no longer any need for our poets to cry for 

the touch of a Taniahed hand. 
The soxmd of a voioe that is still : 

those whom we hold dear would never be severed from us> 
and Death would lose its terrors. 
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Gbeat towns, like great men, have each some chief charac- 
teristic by which they acquire distinction. Geographers point 
out these town characteristics in their text-books ; thus the 
** young idea *' becomes famiKarised with them, and in course 
of time the very name of a large town becomes a synonym 
for that which makes it famous. These distinctive features 
not only change and re-mould the natural scenery of a town, 
but give distinguishing peculiarities to the life of its inhabit- 
ants. So it is with Bradford. The worsted manufacture has 
brought fame to the town, and wormed itself into the hearts 
of its people ; it has dotted our picturesque valley with chim- 
ney towers, scattered death over our fields and gardens, and 
given means of life to a vast heterogeneous population, which 
includes members of every nationality in Europe. The mills, 
or factories (as some prefer to call them), where this manu&xv 
ture is carried on, are in no sense architectural ornaments to 
the town, but the simplest specimens of primitive masonry 
and glazing ; nevertheless, seen on a winter night with their 
four or five long storeys of lighted windows shining into the 
darkness, they present a sight which is eminently impressive. 
It is not, however, of the outward aspect of the mill that I 
propose to speak in this paper, nor of the wonderM process 
of manufacture ; my aim is to draw you a mill interior, to give 
you, as far as I am able, a word-picture of the life that is 
daily going on amidst the clash and whirl of the looms and 
spindles. 

It is a June morning, with a March wind and aspect^ and 
the time is half-past five, as expressed by the mellow chime of 
the Parish Church clock. While the clock is striking, a num- 
ber of mill whistles begin to shriek in discordant chorus, like 
an army of expiring locomotives, arousing a more spirited 
chatter amongst the sparrows, and almost cracking my tym- 
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pannm. This whistUng is the factory reveille, the first battle- 
call of labour, the awakening snorts pf the Jupiter of steam. 
The sound chases sleep from, and carries activity into, thou- 
sands of Bradford bed-chambers. On hearing it^ working 
&thers disturb the innocent slumbers of their working 
ojSspring, the working o£&pring themselves cease their happy 
snoring and hastily attire themselves, and as six o'clock draws 
nigh, the main portion of them are in the streets, wending, 
with breakfast can in hand, in the direction of one or other of 
the numerous mills. We have been accustomed to hear these 
workers, and especially the children, spoken of as being bowed 
beneath the weight of oppression, as being crushed in spirit 
And blighted in body, but there is no evidence of these things 
apparent this morning. If oppression exists, it sits very 
lightly upon their brows. The lads whistle blithely, the lasses 
laugh and chatter, and the men and women walk with an inde- 
pendent bearing which denotes anything but a state of slavery. 
The unpleasant signs of bodily infirmity, caused by over- 
exertion, which pervaded the ranks of mill operatives in by- 
gone days, and which provided Oastler, Ashley, and Sadler 
with such strong arguments during the Ten Hours* Bill agita- 
tion, have ahnost entirely disappeared. Physical deformity 
and hunger-piQched faces are now seldom seen amongst them. 
How the clogs clatter in the stony stillness of morning! 
Why, I can even hear their echoes flying about ! The main 
elements of daily noise are as yet asleep ; there are no vehicles 
abroad, no mills are running, and street passengers proper 
have not yet come forth from their habitations. 
: The stream of mill-goers increases rapidly as six o'clock is 
struck, and the whistles resume their shrieking. Then a deep 
rumbling seems to run through the earth, followed by a loud 
unceasing hum which tells me that the mills have commenced 
running. Many stragglers, some of whom.are not over care- 
fully dressed, are still in the streets, but they hurry on as if 
fate were following on their heels. Some of the factories 
impose fines upon late comers, but the one which, Asmodeus- 
like, I am going to unroof for your inspection, is less severe in 
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its regulations, and allows the ^'hands'' to drop in as they 
please, provided they do not overstep the bounds of reason. 
It is three minutes past six when I enter one of the long, 
white-walled, many-windowed rooms of a mill in Thomtcm 
Boad. " Clickity, clackity, clickity, clackity ! " sing the looms ; 
"" whirr-rr-r ! " go the drums and belts ; and " hum-m-joi ! " 
groans the engine below. On first entering, it seems as if 
some accident would be sure to befal you; as though some 
furious belt might probably take you unawares by the hair 
and strangle you, some sly shuttle revenge your impertinent 
staring by darting its steel point into your face, or some swift 
revolving wheel or crank disturb you by giving your bones a 
lively crunch or two. This feeling of impending danger is the 
reverse of pleasant ; but, fortunately. Time tempers that as it 
tempers other things, and after a while you are able to watch 
the machinery without being subjected to any such giddy 
sensations as I have described, and to feel that life and limb 
.are not really in peril. But no sooner^ have you recovered 
from one embarrassment than you are thrown into the midst 
of another. The weavers, one and all, have their eyes upon 
you; they are taking notes of and commenting upon your 
personal appearance, and the cut of your garments. Not a 
flaw in your whole being escapes them. It is not a mere 
passing examination that you are the victim of, but an unmi- 
tigated, unblushing, microscopic stare, which you are not 
likely to forget to the last moment of your existence ; and the 
worst of it is you are unable to retaliate. In the course of an 
hour or two, however, they seem to have so thoroughly pos- 
sessed themselves of eveiy detail respecting you which could^ 
possibly interest them, that they grow somewhat less attentive 
to your movements, and you recover a portion of your natural 
ease. 

Nearly all the looms are in motion by a quarter past six 
and the room then presents quite a lively appearance. Some 
of the female weavers employ themselves, as soon as they 
have got their looms going, in completing their unfinished 
toilettes 3 some busy themselves in retailing the latest gossip 
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to their next neighbours ; some join heartily in the singing of 
a hymn or song ; and others keep steadily to their work, and 
allow neither eyes nor ears to wander from it. The men are 
mostly dressed in the regulation check " smock," so familiar 
to the eyes of Bradfordians, and wear cloth caps upon their 
heads ; but the women bestow more pains upon their personal 
adornments, and consequently display themselves to greater 
advantage. Discarded Sunday garments, whose hue and 
shape yet retain some remnant of the glories of a past season 
about them, seem particularly in favour as working dresses, 
and have the virtue of imparting an air of gentility to the 
wearers, which is by no means disagreeable to the eye; and 
the white "harden" skirts which are generally worn over the 
lower part of the dress heighten the beauties of the upper 
portion by the force of contrast. As to the hair of the femi- 
nine weavers, I can only say that it is worn in every conceiv- 
able fashion; with the chignon and without, in fantastic 
braidery and in loose bags, after the varied manner of other 
women. The girls are good-looking for the most part, and 
here and there even pretiy, and, what is of stiU greater im- 
portance, they look cheerftd and contented. Bach weaver 
"minds" two looms, and it is highly interesting to observe 
the dexterity used in keeping the looms in " constant motion.'^ 
Like a boy with his top, the weaver's one object seems to be 
the preventing of her loom going down, or stopping. Look 
at that young girl with the vandyked hair, who is helping with 
such a will in the singing. Her looms are clattering away 
like fury, the " picking sticks " hitting out violently at each 
other, the shuttles gliding deftly between the webs, and the 
wefb slowly welding itself to the warps, and growing into 
pieces of Orleans, cobourg, alpaca, or whatever else they may 
be. " Olickity, clackity, clickity, clackiiy !" All is going on 
bravely. Such a lot of money for wages on Saturday if all 
keeps on like this ! A new dress, or at least a new bonnet, 
must be the result. " Clickity, clackity, clickity, clackity !" 
On we go with our singing. No ends down, weft good, and 
looms in capital order. Halloo ! What's in the wind now P 
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One of the looms stops. The wefb is broken. With dexterous 
rapidity the weaver plucks the shuttle from the box, and 
dashes in another (which has been lying at rest ready for an 
emergency of this kind), and on goes the loom once more. 
Now the girl puts the oflfending bobbin of weft " to rights," 
and places the shuttle in readiness for the next turn. So 
matters go on for a time, first with one loom and then with 
the other, and the weaver sings like an uncaged throstle all 
the while. But alas ! there are breakers ahead, and by and 
by there is an end to the singing, and her vision of Saturday's 
receipts is crossed by a shadow, for the wayward shuttle takes 
it into its head to stop half way on its journey from " picker'* 
to " picker," and ere the loom ceases its motion, what is tech- 
nically termed *'a trap" has occurred. This accident is 
nothing less than a catastrophe in the eyes of the weaver ; a 
large nxmiber of '' ends " are broken, and must be tied neatly 
together again one by one before the work can proceed. The 
girl gazes upon the warp with horror, and I almost expect to 
see her wring her hands and tear her hair. She has sense 
enough to do neither, however, but merely steps from her 
'^ gate" and fetches the overlooker to the loom and asks him 
to make an official inspection. By her manner of speaking 
to this gentleman, she evidently considers him in some mea« 
sure responsible for the mishap. He treats the affair with 
admirable calmness notwithstanding, and crawls underneath 
the loom and frimbles about its intricate machinery quite un-* 
moved by the distress of the girl. There are several over* 
lookers in the room, each of whom has the superintendence of 
a certain number of looms. Their duties are to keep the 
looms in repair and to supply them with weavers. While at 
work the overlookers wear square caps made of brown paper, 
the check " smock" of their order, and fustian or corduroy 
trousers, glazed with a coating of grease. Generally speaking, 
they are stout, round-fiiced individuals, with whom the world 
seems to have no violent disagreement. 

As eight o'clock draws near the hands grow anxious about 
breakfast. Some take their cans of tea, coffee, <fec., to another 
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part of tlie premises to be heated, some merely get their 
packages of eatables unfastened, while those who live within 
breakfast-going distance proceed with their work as if the 
morning meal was an event in the far-fntnre. At eight 
precisely the engine stops its monotonous drone, and for th& 
moment the shock of the stoppage causes me to imagine that^ 
something has gone wrong. I seem sensible of a sudden voidr 
the room appears larger, and the machinery less heavy and 
cumbersome. The half-hour's interlude called "breakfast 
time" is a broad farce, and the actors in it display a consider- 
able amount of native humour. There is nothing solitary in 
their habits ; they breakfast in groups, and are as jolly over 
their cans as other people are over their bottles. Tsdking, and 
above all laughing, seems a much more important thing to 
them than eating. They even jest over the articles of their 
repast. " Sarah !" calls out a member of one group to a 
member of another group at a distance, " hezta gotten owt 
nice this momin*?" "Ay, lass," answers Sarah, " I've a nice 
bit o' fat liver withaht bone, witta hev a bit ?" This setfr 
Others calling out invitations to their friends to come and 
taste " a bit o' cowd berry pie," a "bacon colop," or " t'back- 
bone of a sowjer.'* But in about ten minutes the breakfast 
is over, when the groups become more solidified and the 
"hands" give themselves up heart and soul to the pleasures or 
tongue wagging. Lively banter, witty repartee, exuberant 
laughter, mirthfal mimicry, and playful satire make up the 
round of their amusement. The young men pretend to make 
love speeches to the young women, the latter retaliate upon 
the former with mock insinuations as to their having broken 
ttie hearts of other girls, and their elders enjoy the ftm 
immensely. Apart from these " gay and festive" proceedings^ 
however, there are just one or two elements of seriousness. 
The girl with the "trap" is busily engaged setting her warp- 
in order; some are pulling pieces off, some cleaning their 
shuttle boxes out, and others looking longingly for their 
" fellers." To the uninitiated the last named occupation will 
doubtless seem a little strange, if not improper, but it will 
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appear less so when it is explained that, in the language of 
the mill, *' fellers" are the marks existing in the warps at the 
end of eacli *' piece." Nothing gladdens a weaver's eyes more 
liian the sight of her " fellers.'' 

At half-past eight the drums and helts resume their whirl- 
ing, and the weavers, after stowing the carefully wrapped-np 
remnants of their meals away upon window ledges, or into 
baskets or pockets, take their stand 'beside their looms again. 
And now the overlookers reappear upon the scene (having 
just come up from the depths below, where they have been 
enjoying their pipes, and chatting all to themselves) and 
either promenade slowly up and down, or sit down upon 
their wooden benches with arms akimbo, until called into 
action by the breaking down of a loom. Then come the 
" bobbin lads," as the little saucy urchins who provide the 
weavers with weft are called. In they glide with their deep 
four-wheeled baskets filled with bobbins, depositing a board- 
fiill here and a board-full there, and on their return journey 
picking up and bearing away such boards of empty bobbins as 
the weavers may have planted in readiness. Occasionally, one 
of the masters, or a manager, will walk into the room and cast 
a business eye over the workpeople, and, strange to relate, 
instead of returning his gaze and staring him out of counte- 
nanoe, as is their wont when strangers appear before them, 
they keep their eyes firmly fixed upon their work. Well, the 
whizz, and whirr, and hum continue hour after hour, and 
there is little of variety to chronicle. 

In the course of the day I pursue the manufacture into its' 
other haunts, visiting (amongst other places) the Taking-In- 
Boom-— ominous designation ! — ^the Dressing-Boom (which is* 
certainly not an attiring room), the Twirling-Boom, and even 
the sacred precincts of the Counting-House. The names of 
many of the occupations in a worsted mill, and of the different 
operations connected therewith, would be matters of ih» 
profoundest mystery to a person unacquainted with the 
district. To him the names of Takers-In, Twirlers, Dressers^ 
Hookers, Doffers, Piecers, and others of the like kind woulft 
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have a cat-tliroat sonnd wiih them; and he would not be 
likely to think any better of the hiuinesses of "felling," 
" twisting," and " slaying." 

In the Taking-In-Boom there abides a gentleman of the 
first importance ; none other, indeed, than the very Taker-In 
himself. This personage wears a long check pinafore, after 
the manner of wool-sorters, and his duties consist in the pnUing 
of pieces over rollers, and weavers " over the coals," from 
mom to night. Each piece that a weaver turns out of her 
loom has to be submitted to this gentleman's scrutiny, and he 
has the power to dismiss any weaver from employment whose 
work he considers to be faulty. He has the eye of a ferret 
and the tongue of a tyrant, an eye that is keen to detect a 
flaw, a tongue that is never at a loss for withering words of 
reproof. No wonder that he is held in awe by the " hands,*' 
for upon his dictum hang their temporary destinies. With 
what obsequiousness they approach him, with what meekness 
they meet his glances! He will never go to his night's 
slumbers unthought of, as you and I may do. He is the ogre 
of many a dream, the fury of many a nightmare ; for never a 
night passes but some poor brain is puzzling itself, as it lies 
down to rest, as to the probability or improbability of his dis- 
covering some fault which has yet to pass his eyes, and of which 
the distracted weaver is only too conscious. Truly a weaver's 
anxieties in connection with the Taker-In are manifold ! 

After spending a short time in the company of the Taker-In, 
who — like a certain other gentleman of celebrity — ^is not near 
80 black as he is painted, we follow the wheels and pulleys in 
" many a winding bout ; " exploring out-of-the-way stone stair- 
cases of the cork-screw pattern, ascending and descending 
perilous wooden steps, tumbling over beams and pipes, jolting 
against skeps, and playing hide and seek with the machinery 
generally. At last, however, I emerge into a more extended 
area, and find myself in a large room where the weaving of 
figured goods is carried on. Here the looms appear more 
ponderous than those we saw in the first room we visited; 
their movements are slower and heavier, and you cannot help 
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l)eing impressed with the idea that the long, dangling, yellow 
"** harness" which hangs about each loom fetters it in some 
way. It is most interesting to watch a well-designed pattern 
of leaves and flowers growing with every motion of the shuttle, 
to see the different threads of the " harness " rising and falling 
sa if moving to a tune, and to observe the intricate machinery 
of the Jacquard engines above our heads. The overlookers in 
this room seem to have little time for promenading or solilo- 
quising, and the weavers quite enough to do to keep their 
looms going. 

Dinner time arrives while I am investigating the process of 
"damask weaving, when there occurs the same scene of lively 
mating, badinage, and chattering as at breakfast time, diversi- 
fied only as regards some of the younger people T^th a little 
out-door exercise. Three quarters of an hour is the time 
■allowed for the consumption of the mid-day meal. 

Having dwelt so fully upon weaving life I shall not be able 
to do more than glance at the other branches of the manufac- 
ture. The Spinning-Boom, then, shall come next in order* 
Here, instead of check "smocks" we have white, or whitey- 
brown ones ; instead of upgrown men and women, with the 
cares and joys of the world in their hearts full blown, we have 
mischievous boys and saucy girls ; and instead of the clatter- 
ing looms we have great shining "frames" with bobbing 
of weft whii'ling round in long straight rows, revolving so 
swiftly, indeed, that there appears to be no movement of the 
bobbins at all. Inhere is less noise here than amongst the 
looms, and, I must add, not so close an attention to business. 
The young folks are fall of frolic, and it is only by keeping 
them well under his eye that the overlooker can keep them 
in due subjection. They are paid according to time, thus 
selfishness encourages them to negligence rather than to 
over-exertion, while with the weavers, who are paid only 
for the number of pieces they can produce, the case is wholly 
different. In the old days it used to be quite a common 
occurrence for spinning overlookers to administer physical 
reproof to the children (as many persons now living can 
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testify), but this, like various other renmants of petty oppres*' 
sion and tyranny, has become a thing of the past. The 
spinners are not by any means so curious regarding the 
presence of strangers as the weavers are, their attenti5n 
seeming to be fully engaged in their own little concerns* 
They have jealousies and quarrels like older people, and 
often take the opportunity of settling them in hand-to-hand 
fights outside the gates after business hours. There is a 
smell of oil and wool pervading the Spinning-Room, which 
at first is decidedly disagreeable, — a smell which seems to 
fasten itself even upon the garments of the workers, whence 
it slowly exhales until finally drowned in the washing tub;, 
but this smell is a trifling matter compared with other odour»' 
which Bradfordians are doomed to endure, for Bradford is 
the antithesis of Cologne. 

Our sojourn amongst the spinners was but of limited dura- 
tion. We next gave a passing glance at what is known by 
tiie infernal name of the ** Devil Hoil," a place where machine' 
wool-combing is carried on. "We find men at work here with 
upturned sleeves, before machines which, to the stranger^ 
seem both marvellous and dangerous, and the effluvia arising^ 
from the combinations of soap, wool, oil, and steam which' 
abound here are much more obnoxious than the smells we 
experienced in the Spinning-Room. To see the wool twisted, 
and torn, and combed, until at last it comes from the machines 
in a state of delightful silkiness, and to hear the gurglings Cft 
the steam and the clashings of the machines, is the extent of 
our experience. We can only gaze in astonishment, and feel 
most unbusiness-like, for here we have been inspecting the 
very trade and manufacture by which Bradford lives, and by 
which it has gained ite fame, and we know little more about 
it than a Patagonian or a South Sea Islander. Looking at 
the combing machine, we cease to wonder that the hand wool* 
combers had to succumb before it, when it can perform the 
work so much better than they could. 

We now glance in turn at the Engine-House and the Firing- 
up place, where all iAie power is centred which keeps the entire 
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mill in action. Immense heaps of small coals lie ready for 
being thrown apon the fires, and in the yard we observe a little 
mountain of ashes and refdse. There is no firing-up while we 
are about, but we can bear the furious roar of the fires, and 
see the red-hot glare of the flames through the chinks in the 
doors. In the Engine-House all is bright and burnished, the 
rods and pistons shine like mirrors, and the walls and floors 
are as clean and tidy as an old maid's parlour. What a 
tremendous sweep the fly-wheel takes ! With what steady 
velocity it revolves ! All the time the great main beam is 
swaying up and down high above our heads, and every few 
seconds there is a fizz or a puff from somewhere or other, 
followed by a rising cloudlet of steam which dies off in the air 
like a tobacco whiff. But there is little to excite fear if one 
only avoids looking too intently upon the fly wheel. 

After leaving the Engine-House I enter the mill no more, 
but it is well to add, in order to be more complete, that at a 
quarter to six the engine ceases its panting and groaning, the 
myriad wheels, drums, and pulleys cease their revolving, 
and the workers are released from their day's toil. For about 
half an hour afterwards the streets are rendered almost 
impassable by crowds of home-returning " hands.*' 

In describing mill life, it has been my aim to present a 
picture of the life that prevails in the majority of mills, not to 
represent it as it is in exceptional cases. I know that by 
sketching the inner life of certain well-known and admirably- 
conducted factories, I could have drawn a more orderly, and 
perhaps more acceptable picture ; but by doing so I should 
have failed in giving an average representation of local factory- 
life. 
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Hayinq at various times described the manner in whioli Brad- 
ford eats, works, drinks, and amuses itself, it is but fitting that 
I should say something regarding the mode in which it spends 
its summer holidays. In doing this I propose only to deal 
with the holiday flittings of the general public, and not with 
the long- winged flights of those favoured members of our 
commercial aristocracy, for whom time and wealth open out 
more distant fields for temporary migration. To many of our 
magnates " the grand tour*' presents ground almost as familiar 
as their own warehouse floors ; and they are free to gratify 
their summer yearnings by yachting in the Mediterranean 
fishing in Norway, exploring in Palestine, pyramid and 
alligator seeing in Egypt, or picking up war trophies on the 
battle fields of France. England-staying Bradfordians, how- 
ever, gather their holiday oxygen at the sea-side, and by far 
the greatest number of them betake themselves to the 
convenient shores of Morecambe Bay. 

To Morecambe, then, my friend Barnacles and I accom- 
panied a thousand or two of our townsmen the other Saturday 
■afternoon by the ordinary excursion train, resolved to see and 
be seen, and to come back and record our impressions, after 
the manner of other tourists. If Brown publishes a volume 
cf " A Week's Wanderings in Wales,'* in fifty-six chapters, 
with poetical headings to each, surely we shall not be debarred 
from swelling the year's literary heap with one short sketch 
of our adventures by land and sea in the neighbourhood of 
Morecambe (without any poetical heading), and particularly 
when by so doing we are adhering to the purpose of these 
papers, and merely describing Bradford life under anoth^ 
aspect. 

Three p.m. on any Saturday during the excursion season is 
a bustling time for our Midland Station, but on the Saturday 
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afternoon that witnessed our deportnre for Morecambo it was 
particularly so. To see an immense mass of eager excnrsion- 
ists surging to and firo in the vicinity of ticket windows, and 
cnishmg, clambering, and qnarrelling for places is, even to a 
distant looker-on, conftising, but when in addition to seeing it 
yon are a component part of that mass, and when yon are also 
a miserable snfferer in toes and temper from its determined 
onslanghts, it is doubly confusing. So, at least, Barnacles 
and I found it. And oh ! the noise, the noise ! We hear the 
sound of incessant puffs of steam from engines coming in, 
engines going out, and engines restlessly stationary ; and hear 
sudden and ofb-repeated whistling and weird screaming. 
Now, an engine would start up with an impulsive snort in 
some quiet corner of the station, and after frightening every- 
body, but the porters, out of their seven senses, steam noisily 
out; then we should be startled by a locomotive in the 
distance madly whistling down a danger signal — suggesting 
thoughts of dreadftd accidents, shattered limbs, and actions 
for heavy damages. It was all puff, puff, puff ; hurry-skurry, 
wheezing, shouting and rushing. By half-past three, however, 
Barnacles had succeeded in getting hold of a door handle 
belonging to a third class compartment, and I had succeeded 
in obtaining a seat in a first class carriage. After many noisy 
preliminaries, our engine gave a final whistle, the bystanders 
fell back apace, and away we went with our living freight 
past the labyrinth of signals and out into the summer air. 

Four young sparks, who aped the manners of their fast- 
living elders, and threatened, in boyish boasting, to play havoc 
amongst the hearts of the fair ones at Morecambe, and an 
aged spark with a red face and a white hat were my first-class 
companions. But, alas! they were unendurably dull. At 
Skipton I left them, and availed myself of a vacant seat in the 
compartment where Barnacles was amusing himself, by which 
move I made the acquaintance of a carriage full of third-class 
passengers. To describe these passengers, — ^their oddities, 
their powers of eating, drinking, and making merry; their 
rough wit, and their admiration of the noble stretches of 
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natural scenery through which we were whirled, woidd 
occupy too much of my space. Amongst them were repre- 
sentatives of the first six of the seven ages, if not of the 
seventh. Their conversation was varied, and often interesting* 
being governed in a great measure by the different appear- 
ances of the landscape. As an instance of my meaning, I 
may mention that when within sight of the turrets and towers 
of Hornby Castle, two elderly miU workers entertained us 
with the most minute particulars as to the cost of the Hornby 
estate, and spoke of its owner with a remarkable, though quite 
reverential, familiarity. As we drew near Lancaster, and 
caught pleasant glimpses of the Lune, our fellow-passengero 
(the juveniles in particular) became excited, and spent much 
time with their heads out of the windows, eagerly sniffing for 
a whiff of sea breeze. 

In due course, we leave Lancaster and its grey old castle^ 
its river and its quaintness, behind us, and by seven o'clock 
we are landed in safety on the Morecambe platform. Then 
ensues a fierce battle for boxes round the door of the luggage 
van, followed by a sharp encounter with out-porters, fly- 
drivers, and others of that genus, who persist in relieving us 
of the custody of our luggage. Bamades, with his charac- 
teristic boldness, pounces upon a large-limbed, bronze-faced 
driver, who seems to own one of the strongest of the vehicles, 
and in a twiakling we and our accompaniments are borne off 
in the direction of Pebblestone Street, where, at the house of 
^rs. Ohargewell, we have engaged apartments in advance. 

Pebblestone Street is a one-sided, salt-faced, lodging-houae- 
looking street, within a very short distance of the station, so 
we considered our cabman extravagantly paid with a shilling. 
Hrs. Ghargewell, her two daughters, and a servant of all work, 
met us at the door, and with radiant smiles (included, I sup- 
pose, in the extras) ushered us into our sitting-room, and 
afterwards banged our luggage about the staircase for a space 
of ten minutes. 

Having seen our bed-rooms, performed our ablutions, and 
partaken of an invigorating t^a, we sallied forth to explore the 
town and inhale the fresh salt breeze. 
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" Do you smell nothing ? " asked Barnacles, curling his 
nose and taking short sniffs, as soon as we got into the street. 

"Yes," I answered, " what is it ? " 

" Shrimps, soles, and decayed seaweed ! " 

" Betfcer than smoke, perhaps," I suggested. 

" Not so sure of that," lie replied; and we walked on to the 
front of the Bay in silence. 

It was low water, and low water at Morecambe is something 
Tery low indeed. The promenade, all the way from the North 
Western Hotel to the bend above the new pier, was thronged 
with loungers, and the various rustic seats were fully occupied. 
Our first recreation was to mix with the promenaders. Brad- 
fordians jostled us at every stride ; old town faces familiar to 
us as the Parish Church clock, and hundreds of other faces 
which, although unknown to us personally, had Bradford 
plainly traced upon them, greeted us everywhere; and the 
sturdy old dialects of Wibsey '* Benk Fooit " and Bradford 
Dale kept surging upon our ears like snatches of old songs. 
For all that it was a clear case of " Bradford abroad.'' Whether 
it was Alderman Shuffle or Councillor Duffle, whether it was 
Mrs. Jonathan Ghrandcap or Mally Gmnter, the washerwoman, 
that we met, assuredly each and all had put on "another self." 
Having shaken themselves loose from home anxieties, and 
home connections, they are free to appear in entirely fresh 
characters, with new scenery and no end of startling eflfects, — 
a liberty of which they never neglect to avail themselves, 
seeing that they have the advantage of assuming characters 
of much greater importance than their old ones. 

Two friends meet. OniB of them has only just arrived, the 
other has been a week or more. The former has all the airs 
of a wealthy nabob, and seems rather perplexed at the meeting. 

" Thah'rt dewin* it grand dahn here, owd lad," says the new 
comer. 

"Oh yes — ah! — exactly," stammers the other, trying to 
force an unwilling laugh. 

"Ah say," adds the N.C., lowering his voice, looking sly, 
and nudging his pompous friend, " thah moant say nowt abaht 
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yahr Sarah goin* aht a-weshing three days i' t' week." And 
he passes on leaving ns to infer that his friend is sailing under 
false colours. 

Morecambe and its surroundings look very lovely in the 
waning sunlight. Let me give you the picture. A long line 
of buildings, irregular in height and betraying frequent gaps 
which supply level glimpses of unfinished back streets, stretches 
in front of the beach, but at a respectful distance from it. The 
windows of these buildings reveal sunburnt family groups, 
most of whom seem to rejoice as much in being seen (and 
admired) as in seeing (and not admiring) others. As a frirtber 
relief to this line of buildings there are several large hotels 
rising in burly stateliness, round one of which a party of strol- 
ling musicians and a crowd of easily pleased listeners are 
gathered; and higher up towards the pier some of the principal 
shops stare upon us with their bright commercial faces. In 
the waste ground or enclosure intervening between the pro- 
menade and the street, a number of sheep are quietly grazing; 
and in the open space near the entrance to the pier three or 
four donkeys are patiently waiting to be hired, and a knot of 
stalwart fishermen amusing themselves by knocking each 
other about. The two piers — the old, battered but eminently 
picturesque structure at the harbour mouth, and the modem 
ornamental erection further up the town, which aflfords such an 
elegant flirting ground for the younger visitors — spread their 
two protecting arms across the bay ; while down below the 
promenade and its gay procession of pleasure takers, a wide 
expanse of wet shingle opens out right away to the rippled 
water. A little fleet of anchored boats and pleasure yachts, 
whose masts are nodding and bending as if they were a lot of 
empty stilts having a dance to themselves afber being put 
aside by their owners, and a stray boat-ftiU or two of adven- 
turous oarsmen, impart a more strictly nautical aspect to the 
scene. But "distance lends enchantment" to this view as 
well as to others. There is the quiet charm of poetry in the 
far back-ground, where the sun is fast hurrying to rest behind 
the purple summits of the Cumberland hills. Their grand 
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sweeping ontlines, plainly and darkly defined in the n^arefit 
range, bnt receding into grey dimness ere tbey finally die off 
into the obscurity of distance, give a solemnity to the pictore, 
which, besides being admirably adapted for feeding the miagi- 
nations of lovers with romance, is no less snited to the calm 
quietude of older and more philosophic minds. 

With my sonl full of Apostrophes to the Beantifnl, witb a 
very big B, I sit gating until Barnacles disturbs me with an 
observation. 

" They look well, don't they ?'* remarks Barnacles. 

" Magnificent !" I respond. 

" Prevent a fellow forgetting there's such a thing as busi- 
ness," he goes on. 

" Make him forget it, I should think," I rejoin curtly. 

''What does?" 

" Those grand old hills." 

" Hills, be hanged !" he cries, turning away with an air of 
supreme disgust. "I thought you were speaking of the 
Barrow ftimace chimneys." 

That Barnacles should muse upon a number of smoking 
chimneys with greater satisfaction than upon the mighty hills, 
whose heads were calmly reposing in the glory of a summer 
sunset, is additional evidence that his soul is dead to the 
divine influence of poetry. 

Quoting the opening passage of Keat's "Bndymion" foi^ the 
edification of my friend, I turn from the contemplation of the 
beautiful and once more mix with " the giddy throng." We 
proceed towards the West View Hotel, a place of entertainment 
kept by Mr. Longmire, an ex-champion wrestler, who, bei^ides 
providing the usual beverages, exhibits in a glass case the 
rewards of his prowess, in the shape of various cups, belts, 
&c. In front of this hotel the strolling musicians before 
referred to are displaying their talents to an appreciative mul- 
titude ; and as this party was one of the chief ornaments of 
Morecambe during our holiday sojourn, it is but right that I 
should bestow something more than a passing word upon it. 
Its members are five in number, and comprise a negro harpist 
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whose hair and hands glisten brightly in 4he dnsk, the former 
with oil, the latter with rings ; a comet player, abo bedecked 
with rings, and exhibiting a greater expanse of shirt collar 
than ever I remember to have seen worn in seriousness by 
any human being before ; a fiddler, who wears a brigand's hat^ 
and seems to possess the build and constitution of an athlete ; 
a precocious little eight-year-old girl, who sings "Nobody's 
Chee-ild," and other ditties of a similar class ; and a lady 
Yocalist^ who is so remarkable a person that nothing less than 
a special sentence will suffice for her description. Her hair 
is of the brightest gold, the genuine Califomian hue; her 
cheeks are like " the red, red rose ;" her eyes may be compared 
but there, what will my sweet Amarinta say if I pro- 
ceed in this wise P so the special sentence, like many of the 
most promising efforts in this world, must remain 'a thing un- 
accomplished. Musicsdly speaking, the lady's upper register 
scarcely seems as clear as Madame Patti's, nor do her lower 
notes appear to possess the delicious mellowness of those of 
Mdlle. Titiens, but seeing that the two prime danne alluded to 
confine their voices within the narrow limits of opera houses 
and concert halls, while the Morecambe Nightingale pours 
forth her voice to the wide sky, the comparisons in this case 
are more than usually odious. Her songs are mostly of a 
plaintive character, and include *'Heppy be thy der-eams" 
and the " Ma-haid of Athens." The comet player is the trea- 
surer of the party, and judging by the liberal donations of 
their admiring patrons, his office must be one of responsibiHty. 

Darkness sets in at length, and in deference to the wishes 
of a few friends whom we meet with, we look in at the Queen 
Hotel, a noted house of call for Bradfordians. Were I, in a 
moment of weakness, to divulge the names of those whom I see 
here in a state of hilarious jollity, I might be the means of 
carrying astonishment into many a Bradford household. But 
I refrain. I may remark, however, that everybody seems confi- 
dential, and on the best of terms with the active little barmaid. 

Erom the " Queen" we go for a lounge upon the new pier, 
whose ornamental lamps are now shining invitingly. It is 
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iho time wlien Dame Nature is ^Eilling asleep ; whem the winds 
are softly sighing, and the waves whispering tender lullabies ; 
whien a ganze-like mist is creeping out of the sea, and the stars 
are looking stedfastly at us out of heaven; when yoxmg 
swains are inspired to make vows of eternal love, and maidens 
to believe in their sincerity ; and when, in fact, a great many 
other endearing circumstances, of which the poets never tii^ 
of singing, are jn&king the night memorable to thousands. 

" No moon to-night, Barnacles," I say to my friend when 
we have passed the gateway. 

**No, but plenty of moon-*AMttf," he replies, and points 
(maliciously, as I think) to several couples with intermingled 
arms, to whom the pier's recesses are affording whispering 
room. 

As we approach the pier-head we become pleasantly con- 
scious of the sound of music, and set our steps in obedience to 
its measure. Arriving at the pier's expanded extremity, we 
find ourselves in the midst of a scene of much liveliness. The 
Morecambe brass band is playing a waltz, and numerous 
nymphs are being whirled round and round in the soft embraces 
of an equal number of agile young gentlemen. The waltzers 
are surrounded by a procession of promenaders moving in a 
circle, like children at a game ; while along the outer edges of 
the pier, and overlooking the water, is a line of benches filled 
with interested onlookers. A brilliantly-lighted liquor saloon 
dispenses drops of invigoration to such as are exhausted, and 
drops of exhaustion to such as are not in need of invigoration. 
If I were inclined to be virtuously uncharitable, I might read 
you all manner of homilies upon the scenes of innocent Mvolity 
and harmless flirtation which come under my notice here, but 
I am not so inclined. Doubtless some of these maiden victims 
of forced celibacy who, with faces expressive of contempt and 
hearts beating with envy, are watcliing the lithe movements 
of the dancers, would be ready to whisper ill-natured suspicions 
into my ear, if I would listen to them : but no, my wrinkled 
vestals, I am deaf to all your insinuations. If, as you are 
burning to tell me, Electra Jenkins has tripped in her time ; 
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if Karcissa SmootliBldn is not such a fine young lady when at 
home as she appears to be at the seaside ; and if Babelaur 
Smith has leffc a wife and four children behind him, surely it is 
none of yonr business or of mine to be intermeddling. Honi 
saiif &c. I am content to regard it all as a sweet vision of 
enchantment, and I would not for the world dissolve the' charm. 
The very musicians are so overflowing with mirth that tiiey 
actually seem to be blowing smiles through their instruments 
all the time they are playing. 

On withdrawing from the pier we retire to our lodgings, 
and begin to be literary. Barnacles " goes in " for the study 
of Peter Piper's twopenny guide, while I employ myself in the 
perusal of Miss Broughton*s " Bed as a Bose is She," which 
Mr. Bowker's circulating library has kindly provided me with. 

On the Sunday morning we are up betimes and out for a 
stroll. The day turns out uneventfal. Neither Lancaster 
'busses nor Heysham 'busses tempt us into riding, nor the 
Queen of the Bay nor The Yorkshire Lass into taking a saiL 
By tea time, however, we become so weary of walking back- 
wards and forwards upon the same ground, and gazing upon 
the same Sunday-dressed forms, the same ruddy faces, and 
the same masses of ornamental back hair, that we resolve to 
employ the evening in walking over the sands to Heysham. 
When we start ou<? the tide (as usual) is down, so that we 
have no difficulty in caarying out our resolution, except such 
difficulties as are caused by huge pebbles, occasional tracts 
of boggy sands, and the embarrassing manoeuvres of infantine 
crabs. Leaving the North- Western Hotel, the deserted 
bathing machines, and the sturdy old pier behind us, we walk 
biiskly along until we come to a spot from whence we have a 
distinct view of Heysham church and village. Embedded in 
a dark green bower of trees, sheltered by a gentle hill, and 
bordered by a rocky margin of sea coast, the village gives to 
the mind a pictured ideal of happy seclusion. It was this 
scene, with glorious effects of cloud and wavering light, that 
Turner painted, and Buskin, almost as wonderfully, repainted 
in words. When we reach Heysham, we sit upon a jutting 
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pock and watch ibe growing snnfiet. It is with gome difficoltj 
that I prevail upon Barnacles to fall in with my desire oa this 
point, «2id when, instead of witnessing a repetiticm of the 
preyioxus night's splendour, we are only permitted to see great 
ragged banks of cloud rising out of the waters, my friend 
lectures me severely upon the folly of giving way to the con- 
templation of objects so unstable as sunshine and cloud. Ere 
we return, we explore the village, and make the acquaintance 
of some of its aboriginies; but the approach of darkness 
forbids our making a lengthened stay, so we turn our ^acea 
towards Morecambe, and by dint of much perseverance arrive 
there by ten o'clock, in a state of considerable fatigue. 

Monday was a day for mackintoshes, knickerbockers, and 
umbrellas. The rain came down straight and heavy, and the 
streets seemed fnll of steam. Barnacles growled, and I 
resiimed the perusal of '' B«d as a Rose." So matters con- 
tinued up to noon, when, to our great joy, a little oasis of blue 
appeared in the sky, and the rain abated. Sallying forth, we 
found the Morecambe Nightingale singing, and the Morecambe 
band playing on '^the front." Boatmen clamorous for customers 
beset us on every hand. Barnacles, who is a great advocate 
of physical exercise, proposed a boat. I assented, and in a very 
short space of time we were tossing upon ^ the heaving billows.'' 
The tide, like the shopkeeper's flour, was ^' down again," but I 
don't think we were any the worse for it. I do not profess to 
be an expert oarsman, but Barnacles does. Whether or not 
his practice is worthy of his professions I can hardly say, but 
I fancy his style is open to improvement. Three times we 
ran into the Yorkshire Lass which was quietly lying at anchor, 
and once we came into collision with a boat full of girls; 
twice we got foul upon a sand bank, and once got lost in 
the intricacies of the woodwork of the pier. We only had the 
boat for an hour, but into that short hour many trials and 
perils seemed to have been compressed. 

Tuesday was a day of sunshine ; a day of rejoicing for both 
yisitors and boatmen. The Queen qf the Bay was going on a 
cruise to Fleetwood* the Myrtle was about to make excursions 
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on the bay, and the Torkshire Lass proposed to run across to 
Grange. Everybody seemed greedy for a sail, so it did not 
take long to fill the boats. Barnacles and I at first threw in 
our lot with the Yorkshire Lass, but afterwards agreed to go 
by one of the pleasure yachts which the Yorkshire Lass was 
going to tow across. When we were fairly afloat we made up 
quite a splendid flotilla. In front steamed the Yorkshire Lass^ 
with its great smoke streamer flying from its funnel ; behind 
sailed two parallel rows of yachts (in one of which Barnacles 
and I had embarked) ; and a small rowing boat scudded 
jauntily along the last of all. Standing on the fore deck, 
with our hands grasping a stout rope, my friend and I 
valiantly faced the turbulence of the waves, and opened our 
lungs to receive the breeze. "We had a merry run across; 
while the minstrel of the Yorkshire Lass was fiddling and 
singing comic songs, the occupiers of one yacht would be 
singing " How beautiful upon the mountains," and the passen- 
gers in another chanting " The anchor's weighed." An old 
lady, who is " addicted" to smoking, is the most entertaining 
occupant of our boat. She enlivens us with the history of 
certain love episodes wherein she has been the wooed, and a 
good-looking old gentleman, " wi' plenty o' brass," the wooer. 
When we arrive at Grange, we have to be landed in small 
boats, and some laughable incidents occur before we have all 
reached the shore. One stout female slips over the knees in 
the water, and another faUs full length into it, but, beyond a 
slight wetting, neither of them is any the worse. On our 
voyage back, I become conscious of a burning sensation in 
the region of my nose, and simultaneously discover that Bar- 
nacles is shedding the skin of his. Similar discoveries are 
made all round, and much facetiousness is the consequence. 

With more space at command I could tell you of various 
other trips and adventures by sea and land, but these must 
suffice ; for it would only be like a repetition of the same tune 
with variations. There were the Lancaster adventures, the 
Host Bank adventures, the fishing adventures, and the bath- 
ing-machine adventures, later on, but I refrain from giving 
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them foriher pnblicity. Many objects of minor interest in 
Morecambe itself must also remain nnnoticed — ^the shops, the 
back streets, the bazaars, and the bowling aUeys. 

As a snmmer retreat to Bradfordians who wish to carry 
Bradford along with them, Morecambe mnst remain nnrivalled. 
It is easy of access, and romantic in its scenery: and its 
dinmte, according to the doctors and the g^ide books, is invi- 
gorating. What more can be required ? Barnacles answers, 
*' A new railway station, and more amnsements." I echo his 
opinion in part, and lifting my hat in polite recognition of the 
attention and terms of Mrs. Ghargewell, bid a loying adieu to 
Bradford Snper-Mare. 
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Teb ordinaiy usages of society and the stiff proprieties of 
.good breedijig do upt always accord wiiih my Mend Bajrnacles' 
Aotions of enjoyment; it was not a matter of surprise to me, 
tberefane, tbiit one day during ihe exciting period wlien even- 
ing parties were in fall season, I received the following cnrioiu 
letter of invitation from him : — 

Mr. Bamaclet^ compliments to Mr. 8., cmd he vHU expect him to oMend his 
eveiMng pa/rty at the Free Plasterer's HdU on Frida/y evening, the 17th inst., 
vnthovJb ffUL. Performanice to "begin at eight prompt. Please reply not 
later tha/n the lOth. Excuses not received tmless accompanied 2>v medical 
certificates. StLch absurdities as white kids, white vests, dress coats, a/nd 
paitent boots, not admitted on amj accownt. Mvsicia/ns requested to bring 
their own music and m/asical instruments v)ith them; and aa a preca/ution 
against the a/rmoya/nces of flirtation, it is expected that no unmarried ladies 
will be introduced. 

I accepted my friend's invitation, of course, for I was well 
assured that an entertainment got up by him would not be 
dull, whatever else it might be. On the 17th, then, at '* eight 
prompt," I presented myself at the Pree Plasterer's Hall, and 
was at once ushered into a spacious room where a numerous 
company was already assembled. After being hastily intro- 
duced to such of the guests as were unknown to me, I was at 
liberty to enter into familiar conversation with my "inti- 
mates," and to allow my vision to receive a first picture of 
the room. 

Here it is: — ^A carpeted room, with portraits of local 
worthies staring uneasily fr^m the walls, and made un- 
naturally luminous by the glow of two huge fires and a score 
of gas lights. Lolling on sofas, sitting round tables covered 
with books, or strolling about inspecting curiosities of local 
workmanship, are a number of representative characters, 
whom it may be as well to enumerate without further delay, 
in order that we may know exactly what kind of people we 
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f^re nuzing with. '' You see," said Barnacles, on my remon- 
fitratuig with bim for haying invited a certain person who 
was somewhat obnoxious in my sight, '* I have had one idea 
present to my mind in selecting this company, and that has 
been to make it represent as many ' phases of Bradford life' 
(if yoa will pardon the quotation) as possible." Against this 
I could advance nothing tangible, so I said no more. When 
the full party was assembled, it included Mr. Fishwick, the 
bluff town coimcillor, and the equally bluff Mrs. Fishwick ; 
Mr. McFlasky, the voluble commercial traveller ; Jim Grog- 
son, one of ^e Ghristnaas waits ; Abimelech Flavonious de 
SmithkinB, the great local author and historian of Wibsey 
Slack ; Bethel Basper, the old Chartist, and his wife Baohel ; 
Mr. Dozzenstein, the German -Bradfordian; Mr. Silvanio, 
the tragedian ; Miss Lucinda Fairsight, the " singing 
chambermaid" (otherwise Mrs. Silvanio); Tom Grimp- 
ington, the **fast" son of a rich manufacturer; Mr. and 
^rs. O'Bafferty, firom Silsbridge Lane; little Dick Chur- 
ton, the short-timer; Joe Grunter, the cart-driver, and his 
wife Liddy; and Saul Texter, the versatile, insinuating, 
lawyer's derk. 

I could see that many of the guests were, at first, angry 
^th Barnacles for having dragged them into such a various 
company, but our Mend's explanations were so adroitly flat- 
tering to each of the discontents, that we soon settled into 
the urbanities of good fellowship. We were not long in get- 
ting accustomed to each other's eccentricities. Mr. Eishwiok's 
sweeping denunciations of imaginary local grievances, and his 
wife's excessive volubility in regard to domestic matters, were 
well balanced by the Hibernian enthusiasm of Mr. and Mrs. 
O'Biafferfy, and the overflowing spirit of Tom Crimpington; 
while the dogged roughness of demeanour of Bethel Basper 
piet wijbh a fitting contrast in the elaborate politeness of Miss 
Fairsight. Texter, the lawyer's clerk, and De Smithkins, 
the author, were the jesters of the party, — the former being 
content to be witty at his own expense, the latter attempting 
to shine (as was his invariable practice in every concern of 
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life) at the expense of others. Patriotism (Irish, Scotch, aad 
German) received adequate representation in the persons of 
Messrs. O'Baffertj, McFlasky, and Dozzenstein. Little Dick 
Chnrton was the quietest member of the company, and sat as 
far out of sight as he could possibly get, and watched the pro* 
ceedings with an air of innocent wonder. The only unearthly 
element of the assembly was presented by the ghastly visage 
and funereal utterances of Mr. Silvanio, who looked and spake 
as much like a ghoul as a human being. 

At eight o'clock we were treated to refreshment, substantial 
and invigorating. By nine the viands had been ''sided," 
and by half-past the company had thawed into conviviality. 
Barnacles was then voted into the chair amidst expressions of 
the warmest approbation. 

'' Ladies and gentlemen," said Barnacles in his opening 
speech, "we have met together for enjoyment (hear! hear! 
from Mr. Fishwick) and not sentimentality, so you need not 
expect me to say anything foolish about my feelings (cheers). 
I asked you here because I knew that, as representative Brad- 
fordians, you would afford me a personal gratification by your 
presence (we will ! we will 1 fromi several voices), and I have 
endeavoured in return to provide you with what I consider 
to be ample material for your entertainment (applause.) 
Objects of local interest you will find scattered round you in 
the richest profusion (three cheers for ' the richest profusion,' 
proposed by De Smithkins and vociferously responded to). 
I dedicate this night to the honour and glory of our town ! 
Look at the walls, and tell me what you observe. Pictures 
and trophies. What are they ? Yonder is a view of Ghreeee 
done in M ; next to that is a figure subject entitled ' The 
Danuuh Cheek;' on the other side is a sombre landscape 
called * Soked Up ' (evidently meant for ' Choked Up '), by 
Mukk, a low Dutch artist, being a splendid view of the Goit, 
the dead dogs and cats, and the sludgy gaseous liquid in which 
they are decomposing, standing out from the canvas with 
remarkable clearness. Works of high art every one ! Then 
look at the portraits. There is Sir Titus the Munificent 
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(lond applause) face to face with Lister the Inventive (loud 
applause), the former in the act of giving £10,000 a-piece to 
the local charities, the latter just entering on the debit side of 
his ledger the words ' To amount lost by the last fraud upon 
me, £20,000 ! ' Next, ladies and gentlemen, I would direct 
your attention to the appropriate nature of the literature I 
have provided for you (hear ! hear !) Amongst the books lying 
ready to your touch, you will find many works of peculiar 
interest. You will find * Long Yams by an Old Spinner,* a 
most amusing work in two volumes; *A Short Peace,* by 
A. Weaver (an historical work) ; * Looming in the Distance,* 
a three- volume novel by the author of 'Fell'd at Last!* a 
book on * Picking Straps and Picking Pockets,' by a pro- 
fessor ; one entitled * The House of Coburg,' by a member of 
the House of Orleajis ; and a most useful work called * How 
to Cotton,* by *One who has been Worsted.* All these 
things I have provided for you, and what I ask in return is, 
that you'll make yourselves thoroughly at home with one 
another, and each contribute in some way, however slight, to the 
evening's entertainment (*we will, lad,' from Mr. Fishwick). 
From each musician I shall, of course, expect a flow of music, 
and judging from the cart-loads of instrumenis which have 
arrived, I imagine the flow will be pretty strong. I also claim 
to make a further exaction, and that is, that each member, 
young or old, male or female, musician or non-musician, be 
compelled to relate some personal anecdote during the evening. 
I now beg to call upon the musicians to undress their 
instruments.'* 

Barnacles sat down amidst much cheering and applause, 
and then there was such a rushing to and fro, and such a 
twanging and blowing and scraping of instruments, as never 
mortal ears were tortured with before. 

" Stand to your instruments and hold your noise a minute ! "^ 
roared Barnacles from tho chair. 

All the instruments desisted at once, except McFlasky's 
bagpipes, which could not be subdued until the wind-bag had 
been entirely emptied. 
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** Shut up that blether-heeaded Scotch hum'le-bee^ wi' t|t ? *? 
fihouted Mr. Councillor Fishwick, looking at McFlasky with 
fia angry scowl. 

At length, McFlasky's instrument finished its long-winded 
drone, and there was a momentary peace. 

** As I call your names you will now please reply with the 
names of your instruments," said Barnacles, addressing the 
noble army of musicians by which we were surrounded, ** that 
we may be fally informed as to the nature of the gurglings we 
have to expect. McFlasky, you rascal ! " 

'* Bagpipes ! " cried McFla49ky. 

" Texter, you writ-serving scoundrel ! " 

'* Violin, French fiddle, guitar, flute, and harmonium. All 
the five ; " answered Texter, proudly. 

" Oh, murder ! " ejaculated O'Rafferty, in an undertone. 

" Jim Grogson ! '* Barnacles went on. 

" T'owd clarrynet, for suar ; " was the response from Jim. 

"Bethel Rasper!" 

"Bones!'' 

Above the laugh which greeted this mysterious answer, I 
distinctly heard Tom Crimpington whisper to De Smithkins, 
" Some connection .with his rags, I suppose." 

"Miss Fairsight!" 

" The lyre ! " cried a clear femiaine voice. 

" Whose a 1 ? " shouted O'RaflFerty, jumping suddenly 

to his feet ; but before he could complete his sentence, what- 
ever it might have been, he was " hushed " down. 

"Dick Churton!*' said Barnacles, resuming his work of 
enumeration. 

" Tin whistle ! " replied a weak child- voice. 

" Joe Grunter ! " 

" Big drum ! " was the answer, accompanied by an emphatic 
thump upon the instrument, which made the most of the com- 
pany spring from their seats in alarm. 

" Abimelech Fla Oh, I beg your pardon, Bim," said 

Barnacles, rapidly stumbling out of a mistake ; " I thought 
you'd got an instrument too." 
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*' Ifo, I never play," smiled the author with a look of digni- 
fied contempt towards those who did. 

" Oh, yes, yon do," said Tom Crimpington. 

" Does he ? " said Barnacles. 

"Yes, he does, indeed," answered Tom. 

" And what do I play, pray ? " asked De Smithkins, with a 
sneering smile. 

" Why, you play the fool, to be sure," cried Tom, striking 
the first note of a chorus of laaghter. 

"One to you, but 1*11 be revenged, my boy," said De 
Smithkins. 

"But you'll sing, won't you ?" asked Barnacles of the author, 

"Not if I know it," replied the historian. 

"You won't?" 

" No ; my mind's quite made up." 

" Fve always thought it Was," laughed young Crimpington, 
" there's so precious little ever gets out of it." 

This was a second blow at the unfortanate author, and a& 
it T^as made with his own weapons, was all the more deadly 
to him and the more enjoyable to the company. 

The musicians were now fdlly disclosed, so Barnacles again 
addressed them. 

" Friends, bagpipers, drummers and bonists," he said, with 
an air of mock solemnity, " be merciful and don't all play at 
once, — at least, not until the gra,tidjlnale, and then you may 
suit yourselves. I will avail myself of your services according 
to my caprice ; I shall, therefore, give the honour of the first 
call to the youngest person present — Dick Churton. So, 
oome along, Dick, and play the opening solo. You other 
* musicianers' return to your seats." 

Little Dick now stood up on the raised platform and played 
a plaintive air upon his tin whistle. 

"Good boy, Dick," said Barnacles, patting the lad gently 
on the shoulder as he walked timidly to his seat. An echo of 
approbation followed from the rest of the company, with the 
exception of Mr. Dozzenstein who grunted " Pretiy veil, but 
noding like de vay ve vitzals on ze gontinent." 
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" Ah, that's the way all yon foreigners talk," said Tom 
Crimpington, " yon want to make ns believe yon can beat 
everybody at everything on the continent. That's the reason, 
I suppose, yon don't do it here,*^ 

Barnacles intermpted the threatened dispnte by calling on 
Mr. Lennox Silvanio for a personal anecdote. 

'*Ask me not!" said the tragedian in sepnlchral tones. 
** Time was 

" Yes, Lenny, dear," pleaded his wife, " time not only was 
but if." 

" Alas ! yes ;" added Silvanio, in a hollow voice, " but I 
belong to the was and not to the is. Shakspeare belonged to 
the was, Edmund Kean belonged to the was ; but the is — ^bah ! 
taunt me not ! — ^the is is made up of scenery and legs, paint 
And padding, matter minus mind." 

" Well, perhaps it is," said tha singing chambermaid, ** but 
can't you just tell us that story about the Oorsican ?" 

" Course he carC^ murmured De Smitkins, who never lost 
the smallest opportunity of foisting a pim upon his neigh- 
bours. 

*' Puns, young man, belong to the i#,'* returned Silvanio, 
reprovingly* 

Barnacles now in his turn appealed to the tragedian to 
contribute his quota to the entertainment, and after various 
additional observations of an antithetical character upon the 
relative merits of the was and the is, he was at length 
prevailed upon to begin, which ho did to the foUqwing effect. 

" To be brief, then," he said, " I was at Shrimpton, playing 
the dual part of the Corsican brothers to the Chateau Benaud 
of Sol Dexter. My ghost was a young man of beery habits, 
with whom everything seemed to go vTrong. The first night 
of the performance he entered on the wrong side and fell 
down a trap. The second night, the sliding board, upon which 
he was made to glide in, doubled up and threw him upon his 
face behind the wing ; but the third night, he was drunk, and- 
shuffled on in a very unghost-like fashion without the slide. 
1 frowned and stamped at him, but all to no purpose. He 
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wriggled to and fro in the most clumsy manner, and winked 
and made grimaces at mo. The audience began to laugh and 
I became exasperated. " Don*t make a fool of yourself !*' I 
whispered angrily. " Don't mean to," he replied, in a tone 
loud enough to be heard by the audience. Then he advanced 
to the footlights and addressed the pit. " Gentlemen," he 
said, " A ghost is not necessarily a fool. I've appeared, and 
I may also add, disappeared twice in this character already, 
and unless after such a trying experience I m to play it m'own 
way, I shall give 't up altogether.*' I walked up to him and 
cried " Begone, sir !" " Yesh, I will," he replied ; and at that 
moment the few feet of boards round where he stood, gave 
way, and he sank suddenly into the regions below. Immense 
applause greeted this extemporised performance, but the ghost 
was never seen in that theatre again. This third disappear- 
ance was a contrivance of the managers, who, seeing the 
critical state of affairs, had regarded this as the happiest mode 
of ridding the stage of an obstreperous spirit. 

After the relation of this anecdote, the tragedian relapsed 
into his previous state of lethargy, and Barnacles hurried on 
the proceedings by calling upon Jim Grogson for a musical 
performance. Jim complied with a clarionet solo, which drew 
forth various critical remarks, Mr. Fishwick saying that it 
reminded him of "Blinnd Jimmy," and Mr. Dozzenstein 
observing that he " never heard so horrid noises." 

" Nor did I," added Tom Crimpington slyly, " except in a 
German band from ze gontinent." 

Barnacles now proposed to sing a song " written and com- 
posed expressly for the occasion." Each instrumentalist at 
once offered to accompany him, and there ensued a strong 
contest for the honour. McJFlasky insisted that his instru- 
ment was the only one in the room capable of infusing the 
requisite amount of patriotic ardour into the bosoms of the 
company ; while Jim Grogson contended that the big drum 
was xmiversally allowed to be the most effective for songs 
of the description named, inasmuch as it merely needed a 
well-timed blow to clinch each sentiment as it was uttered, 
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and tlie snccess of the song would be complete. Barnacles 
decided the matter, however, by choosing Texter's harmoniTun, 
to the great joy of Texter, who was beginning to feel himself 
n^lected. The song had relation to the motto of oar town, 
and ran thns : — 

LABOR OMNIA VINCIT. 

Lords and ladies of great estate 

May boast their badges and banners, 
And blazon bright on their castle gate 

The glories of feudal manners ; 
Bat we can langh at the man who thus 

Inherits his badge, not wins it ; 
The only badge and motto for us 

Is " Labor Omnia Vincit I" 

"Labour conquers !" A grand device 

To wear in the world's hard battle ! • 
Where'er man roams, whererer ship plies. 

Wherever the engines rattle, 
We find our motto the ruling cry,— 

For God in the world's ear dins it — 
And all may hoper to bring wealth more nigh 

When " Labor Omnia Vincit !" 

Fortxme loiters in labour's ways, 

And lends a hand to the poorest ; 
Though some win wealth in unlawful chase, 

Honest labour's path is the surest ; 
And Bradford's place in the coming age— 

For her's is the right who begins it — 
Shall be to advance this mottasage. 

That " Labor Omnia Vincit !" 

This song was the means of inspiring the company with 
considerable local enthusiasm. "WTien, therefore, Mr. iFish- 
wick (despite his wife's entreaties that he wouldn't make snch 
a " hiass" of himself) stood np and proposed " The Qt)od old 
Town of Bradford, and the Good old people whoVe made it 
what it is," as a Toast^ there was much cheering. 

" Gentlemen," said the venerable champion of the back 
alleys and neglected drains, '* if there's one thing more nor 
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ftnoiher 'at we owt to be prahd ob, it is at Qod *b made ns not 
only Britons, but Bradfordians (cheers). This town is now 
fixed on a — on a — ^firm and nnmovable basis." 

" Basin, yon mean," suggested young Crimpington. 

" Basin-sinnation !" muttered De Smithkins. 

" Order ! Order !" shouted the rest of the company, and 
Mr. Fishwick was permitted to proceed, to the great glorifica- 
tion of local institutions. 

When he sat down, and the Toast had been drunk and 
responded to by M'Flasky, Barnacles took occasion to observe, 
for the edification of the company, that '^ Bunkum is a plant 
which spreads and accommodates itself to the most hardy 
soils, flourishing with amazing rapidity wherever commercial 
success happens to have previously taken root." 

At this moment up jumped the versatile Texter and said, 
*^ Gentlemen, if youVe no objection I could enlarge a little 
upon this subject^ if you would only aUow me to read a short 
extract from a work which it is my intention to publish one 
of these days, called " The New Guide to Wealth." 

" No objection being raised ; after sundry preliminary 
sippings of brandy, and applications of pocket-handkerchief 
to his nose, Texter began to read as follows : — 

"Copybook headings and experience" 

" I say, Texter," interrupted De Smithkins, " how much is 
there of it?" 

** Silence !" cried Barnacles, in a deep voice. 

"Copybook headings and experience of life" resumed 
Texter, not deigning to notice the interruption, " do not tally. 
Moral proverbs are fallacious. These were about the first 
discoveries I made on quitting my parental moorings for a 
omise upon the ocean of life. Ah ! those round hand copies ! 
" Sweet are the slumbers of the virtuous," " Be charitable in 
all thy dealings," and so forth. Yes, my pastors and masters, 
I dare say: the examples you set us accord so well with 
your precepts. Do your bidding, forsooth ! Yes, and stick in 
ihe sludge while you float on with the stream ! Perhaps we 
might if we had not found you out. Only think how the 

p 
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aforesaid copybook headings and moral proverbs endeavoured 
to <aimihilate selfishness. Why, selfishness is the very essence 
of ail greatness, the foundation of fame, the stepping stone to 
wealth, the prop of ambition ; in short, it is the one power 
that rules the world. Do you imagine that any of those 
statesmen, merchant princes, and others of the high and 
migjity, who are now disporting themselves on the summit of 
the hill, could have got there without the aid of selfishness P 
Nothing of the kind. Had they stopped in the ascent to help 
a struggling brother, their foothold would have been lost for 
ever. They started with selfishness and won with it. Do 
you the same. If to Talleyrand's famous saying 'Nothing 
succeeds like success,' you add as an appendage, ' and nothing 
makes success but selfishness' you have an axiom at once 
trustworthy and complete. An inpenetrable heart and a 
tight purse will carry you through the world bravely. That 
is all I propose to read at present, gentlemen." 

" Much obliged to yez," cried O'Rafferty. 

" For the extract or for sitting down p" asked De Smithkina, 
but before an answer could be given, Barnacles had called 
Bethel Basper to the dais. 

When Bethel stood up, he began to propound riddles after 
the manner of Ethiopian minstrels. " But," he said, " I have 
adopted a new theory of conundrum making, or punning, 
which will enable punsters to deliver themselves of bad puns 
with as much approbation as their best. I'll give you two 
examples of my meaning. Suppose, then, I am now a Wibsey 
yokel, and I ask you * When can a clock be said to be hun- 
gry P' I shall expect you to answer me in the Wibsey dialect. 
' When can a clock be said to be hungry P* " 

No one answered, so Bethel answered it himself by saying 
" When it wants summut to eight." 

He gave the next example in. the character of a " nigger.** 

"Why," he asked, "am de chair you sit on an' Mr. De 
Smiflfkins bery much alike ?" 

'* Bekase de seat is de main fing about dem boaf," was the 
answer. 
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Bethel now sang a merry song with a "ri-tooraV* chorus, 
and the conviviality began to be general. De SmithMns 
begged to pledge everybody in a bnmper ; M*Flasky insisted 
upon dancing the Highland fling with Miss Fairsight; and 
O'Rafferty wished to be heard on the question of Home Eule. 

"Home Rule means Rule Britannia, that's what Home 
Rule means," cried De Smithkins. 

" What's that ye say, ye spalpeen ?*' exclaimed O'Raflferty, 
jumping to his feet and glaring excitedly at the historian. 
" Do ye mane to make a' subject like this the butt o' yer 
jokes?'' 

"Not I, indeed," rejoined De Smithkins, with drink- 
inspired calmness, "you've got a Butt big enough on the 
Home Rule question already." 

Barnacles now commanded silence for Joe Grunter*s per- 
formance on the big drum. Joe advanced to the platform, 
and requested Miss Fairsight to oblige him with "a hair." 

"Blood an' 'ounds ! " ejaculated the irrepressible O'Rafferty. 

" Precisely," remarked De Smithkins, " Miss Fairsight 
starts the hare, and O'Raflferty follows with the hounds. 

To give a detailed description of each performance would 
be to lengthen this paper to an extent which I never medi- 
tated. Sufl&ce it, that the merriment grew " fast and furious" 
as night advanced upon the heels of morning. Mr. and Mrs. 
O'Raflferty stood up face to face and danced an Irish jig, to a 
Scotch air played by M'Flasky on the bagpipes ; Tom Crimp- 
ington sang "The Dutchman's Little Dog ;" Mr. Dozzenstein 
sang "Die Wacht am Rhein" as they sing it on "ze gonti- 
nent;" Miss Fairsight gave a "dramatic scene;" and, as a 
Gband Finale, the whole of the instrumentalists stood up 
together and played " God save the Queen," with an effect as 
startling as it was novel: 

The party broke up at the respectable hour of two o'clock, 
and Barnacles declares that it gave him a thousand times 
greater amusement than an evening party of the orthodox 
character could have done. 
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IDONIA, AND OTHER POEMS. 



PRICE 38. 6d. 
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OPINIONS OP THE PRESS. 



Weekly Dispatch. 

Mr. BusNLET has, TTithont question, the poetic ajSMus, geist, or what- 
ever else it may be called, and we can well believe him when he tells ns in 
his dedication, " I have written the verses in this volume becanse the impulse 
to write was strong npon me." The verse in which Idonia ponrs fortii her 
scathing maledictions, and her exposure of Basil's faithlessness, is instinct 
with power and pathos. Other poems, '* The Birth of the Bose," ** Christmas 
Visions," and " The Biver," are little gems. 

The F&ess. 

If to harmony of rhythm and delicate structure of verse, we add purity 
and fertility of idea, and all the tenderness of poetic feeling, and if a large 
share of all these is clearly discernible in these Poems, the Author may 
expect a more eligible position on the Hill of the Muses than where his 
modesty points out, viz., at its " very base." 

Manchbstek Guabdian. 

Beal "sympathy with poetic thought" is manifested in every page ; and 
sometimes there is to be found a bit of true virgin metal, which amply repays 
the labour of exploration. * * * Mr. Burnlet writes vigorously and 
suggestively; the expressions of feeling are sometimes both natural an4 
poetic in a high degree. * * * Such lines we hope may find readers for 
Idonia. "Clarice" is written with care; but this may be said, indeed, of 
all Mr. Buanlbt's Miscellaneous Poems. All the descriptive portions of 
" The Birth of the Bose " are bright and elegant. 

ToiiKSHiBE Post. 

l^thout comparing the verses of Mr. Busnlbt with those of any other 
writer, we have no hesitation in saying that their own merits justify their 
publication. The author shows that he possesses a sensitive heart and a 
dear head, that he knows something of the inner workings of the human 
soul, that he is a keen observer of men and things, and that he is able 
to clothe his ideas in proper terms, and to arrange the latter in hannonious 
numbers. 
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Bbadtobd Obsbbyeb. 
Nobody who reads much of what Mr. Burnlbt has written can deny thai 
he has the making of a poet in him. His first poem, "Idonia," is charged 
with thought and dramatic power. 

BBiDroRD Beyiew. 

This is far from being a book of mere rhymes and verses. We think our 
friends, after reading the extracts given« will agrree with ns that Mr. Burn- 
let's compositions possess high poetic merit. We have great pleasure in 
commending his volnme to their attention. 

Leeds Tives. 

The Drama contains many of the elements of true and even lofty poetry, 
sometimes fine and light as a gossamer thread, bat always indicative of a 
mind in search of the beautiful and the true. The Sonnets are often pithy 
and beantifol in expression, and with several of the other lesser pieces, show 
a greasier foree of tiiongfat and command of language than '' Idonia" with its 
more vague beaaties. Altogether, Mr. Bubnlet has made a bold and sue* 
eesBful raid into the regions of poetry, and shown himself capable of still 
nobler and loftier flights tiian any he has yet adneved. 

News or the Wobld. 

There is considerable imaginative power, as well as feeling in these poems. 
Mr. Bubnlet woos the muse for the pleasure of it, and she has not been 
nnkindtohim. 

Lloyds I^ewspapeb. 

Some of the minor poems are full of poetry— ^me poetry and tlion^ht. 
The style is simple. There is no straining after great effects, no lapsing into 
the incomprehensible — ^the familiar refuge of weak minds. 

HUDDEBfiTIELD EXAMINEE. 

There are true strains of poetry in this little volume, ai^d an artLstio grac9 
withal in parts^ which are not unworthy of men who coxmt for something in 
the world of letters. 
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